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Introduction 


The illustration on the cover of this book represents in a way the aim of 
our study. The road to our destination-a small triangle against a skyl i ne bl ocked 
by cumbersome obstacles - was difficult to go. It ended inGangai kondacolapuram, 
once the capital of a Cola king, now a hamlet along a secondary road in Tiruchi- 
rappalli District, Tamil Nadu. This king, who's name was Rajendra I(A.D. 1012- 
1044), had conquered the Ganges in the north of India, as his surname Gangai- 
kondacola indicates. He made a successful effort to conquer the skies as well. 
When nearing that small triangle it appears to be an immense building: a temple 
dedicated to Siva and named after the king, the Gangaikondacolesvara. The only 
other early example of such a large structure in South India is the Rajarajesvara 
at Tahjavur, built by his father Rajaraja I(A.D.985-1014). These two buildings 
look like mountains and that is exactly what they were meant to be. Made of 
granite from their base up to the pinnacle crowning their spires, they tease our 
imagination. What type of architectural development in the Cola empire could 
have caused such an outcome in an area where clay is the common building 
material? How long did it take to reach that summit, considering the fact that 
only small granite cubicles are supposed to be the forerunners of these stone 
colossi? In other words, when did it all start and who was the instigator? 

The first king of this Cola line was Vijayalaya (ca. A.D. 850-871), a vassal 
of the powerful Pal lavas in the northern part of the present Tamil Nadu. He ruled 
over a small laterite area west of the great KaverT delta(maps 1-2) and came to 
power only after conquering the Pal lavas. Tahjavur became his capital, a town 
situated rather strategically on a relatively safe highground surrounded by 
lands yearly flooded by the monsoon-fed KaverT. From here, the KaverT delta was 
annexed bit by bit. Since river-clays are far more fertile than laterite 
soils, V ijayalaya's economic position became strong. His son Aditya I (A.D. 871-907) 
consolidated this position and extended the borders of his kingdom including the 
old region of the Pal lavas in the north. This story of success was continued 




Fig.a. Construction of an Early Cola shrine with one storey and a cupola. 

In the roof niches jut out distinctly at the four cardinal points 
of the cupola. Together with the solid blocks carved in the shape 
of the deity's vehicle at the four corners of the cornice they 
were probably designed as contreforts. As a result, the centre of 
gravity(R) of the cupola's mass remains within the pivotal point (P). 
(schematic reconstruction on the basjs of observations of some ruines such_as_ 
those at Tiruchchennampundi and Pudur{N.A.) as well as the Sokkesvara at Kanci). 






ay Vijayalaya's grandson Parantaka I (A.D. 907-955) who is known to have 
taken the head of the powerful Pandya”, which can only mean that he extended his 
rule in a southward direction, ransacking Madurai, the capital of the Pandyas, 
as his surname Madurantakam indicates. However, he was unable to keep the northern 
part of his empire under control. Between A.D. 945-970 the Cola power was reduced 
once again to the area of the delta and its immediate surroundings. Linder Uttama 
Cola (A.D. 969-985) nearly all lost territory was recovered. He laid the founda¬ 
tion of the future empire for the next two generations: his nephew Rajarajaland 
m's grand-nephew Rajendra I. The whole area remained under Cola rule till A.D. 1250. 

The power of these so-called imperial Colas was based on the one hand on 
cne KaverT and on the other hand on levying heavy taxes from the people of the 
conquered regions. The KaverT is a mighty river thewatersof which were gradu¬ 
ally brought undercontrol by means of a system of anicuts. An anicut is a type 
cr weir regulating the velocity of flood-waters. Simultaneously, the regulated 
waters are subdivided through a network of channels. The westernmost anicut is 
called the Upper Anicut and is situated right in the middle of the area ruled 
oy Vijayalaya before he became king. It lies west of the modern town of Tiruchi- 
rappalli. Here the KaverT is divided into two: a northern stream called the 
-oleroon and a southern branch still called the KaverT. Further eastwards we 
"ind the Grand Anicut. Here the KaverT is again divided into two. Between this 
anicut and that at Tirukkattuppal1i lies a village called Sendalai, once 
the capital of the Muttairaiyars who held the delta before the Colas took over.In 
.irukkattuppal1i the southern branch of the KaverT is divided once more , while 
in the centre of the delta, near Kumbakonam, the upper KaverT is divided by the 
_ower Anicut. Kumbakonam itself is an old religious centre dating from far tefore 
-he Colas. This network of channels and anicuts was created to make an efficient 
use of the irregular, monsoon-fed waters of the KaverT.: As a result of this 
-re Cola rulers became prosperous and their kingdom a political power. 


About 150 out of roughly 200 Cola monuments are still in existence . They 
were built in the course of two centuries and are usually dedicated to Siva. 
Together with stone and metal images they are the only remaining artefacts of 
that period. Before defining our problem we should like to make our reader fa¬ 
miliar with some aspects of the Early Cola shrine. First of all, it must be 
pointed out that the Early Co]a temples are spread over a vast area and are 
usually situated in a village or town. Comparing this type of distribution with 




Fig.b. An Early Cola shrine with two storeys and a cupola. 

A string of miniature shrines running around the second storey as 
well as the four vehicles and projecting niches on the second plat¬ 
form served as contreforts. 

















those of earlier products of South Indian architecture we were sursprised to 
'ind that Calukya as well as Pallava monuments are concentrated in capitals 
such as Aihole, BadamT, Pattadkal and KancT or near a harbor such as Mamallapur- 
cr^maps 1 and 2), whereas the Pandyas carved out cave temples at places far from 
the present villages. These facts are all the more striking as the oldest Early 
Cola shrines are not located at Tanjavur but in the area to the east and to the 
west of this Co]a capital (map 3). 

Another remarkable difference between Early Co]a temples and those designed 
~y the Calukyas, Pallavas and Pandyas concerns their dedication. Whereas the Co¬ 
las created monuments in honour of Siva, the other South Indian dynasties dedi¬ 
cated their shrines to Visnu, the Jina and only occasionally to Siva. So, we are 
inclined to believe that the worship of Siva in the Deep South became only a 
ration-wide involvement when the Colas came to power. This could perhaps be ex¬ 
plained partly by the circumstance that the Tamils belong to the Dravidian race 
which in those remote days had not yet been converted to North Indian or 
Aryan forms of religion. Traces of animistic practices can still be found in 
present day Tamil Nadu and many aspects of Siva are obvious substitutes of pre- 
Aryan deities. Possibly Saiva rites were for the same reason adopted more 
easily than those connected with the worship of Visnu or the Jina. 

Hindu worship does not require immense halls to accommodate the devotees. 
Everybody can go and pray or offer food to the deity, as long as there is a 
priest to receive him and his offerings. Consequently, the profane part of a 
temple, i.e. the hall in front of the sanctum (Fig. a), was and in many cases 
still is, a small, dark and narrow corridor. The sanctum is normally only 
slightly larger than this hall. It contains a linga, the phallic representation 
of Siva. The size of the linga determines the size of its shrine, for a tall 
linga requires a tall, a tiny phallic symbol merely a small shrine. The interior 
provides just enough room for a priest to perform the rites which are centred on 
the linga. 

Early Cola temples have a square ground-plan and are relatively small for 
they never exceed 6 sq. metres, while a ground-plan of 4 sq. metres seems to be 
the minimum. The width of the hall never surpasses that of the sanctum. The in¬ 
terior walls are not decorated, the outside on the other hand is embellished 
with pilasters, corbels, crescent-shaped ornaments above niches and small panels 
under the pilasters. Usually a wall has four to six pilasters and one niche. The 
hall is covered with granite "beams" supported by two or four pillars on the in¬ 
side, while on the outside it seems to consist of several parts as illustrated 




(Pallava) 
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Fig. c. Cross-sections of typical Pallava, Caiukya and Cola buildings. H=hei 
of superstructure; W=width of building. 














r igs. a and b. 

The construction of an Early Cola shrine is rather simple. It is a small 
vie of granite blocks each measuring roughly 50 x 50 x 35 centimetres. The en- 
vre building rests on a platform of granite slabs. The walls consist of three 
carts (Fig.a). The stones of the outer and inner surface are neatly worked and 
■*t perfectly, while the space in between is filled with rough blocks. The 
scores on the outside of the building are sculptured in such a way that they 
'ei-esent a section of the wall together with, for instance, a part of a pilas¬ 
ter or niche. Figs, a-c show that the construction of the "roof"is based on the 
r’-'Jiciple of corbelling. This was a well-known method applied throughout India. 
I - Cl]ukya architecture (Fig.c, 2-4) the inner curve — which is the result of 
i-is corbelling - is also exposed on the outside. However, in South Indian ar- 
vCecture of Pallava and Cola origin reminiscences of this inner curve are 
:*:cCed out by the dominating lines of a pyramidal superstructure, at least in 
Coe case of buildings with more than one storey (Fig. c, 1 and 5-6). 

It is obvious that careful provisions should be made to prevent the cen- 
tre of gravity (R in Fig. a) of this enormous mass of granite resting on the 
•alls from falling beyond the pivotal point P, as the roof is otherwise bound 
c: collapse. Counterweights such as the solid blocks shaped into the "vehicle" 
che enshrined deity — usually Siva and consequently Siva's bull Nandi — as 
•ell as the "necklace" of miniature shrines on the upper and lower platforms 
'escectively, were probably invented to ensure stability. However, the best 
so'ation to the problem of instability - inherent to the principle of corbel- 
*-ng — is a steep pyramid as is best illustrated by the huge tower at Tanjavur, 
•'ch is one and a half times as high (45 metres) as the width of its base. 

Icrer steep buildings showing more or less the same proportions are the tall 
cerrple gateways or gopuras.They are invariably huge constructions of brick at 
c-e four cardinal points of the walls enclosing a temple compound, dominating 
ere South Indian landscape. 

Instability must have been a major architectural problem in a period pre- 
:£=ced by a tradition of rock-cut temples and monasteries. The following figures 
■'I demonstrate that Cola architecture was based on experimental forms seeking 
i solution of this obstacle. As far as we know no attention has as yet been paid 
r: the form of South or Central Indian superstructures with regard to problems 
'^.stability. By the time the architectural manuals were compiled the pro- 
::-cionate measurements resulting in a particular shape and profile of a super- 
ic-ucture had meanwhile been forgotten or sublimated into symbolic mantras 

The superstructure can be reduced to two basic types, viz. one in which 




Fig. d. Roots of Cola architecture. Recombination of alternatives such as cor- 

belling(Calukya), piling up "space"(Calukya and Pa]_lava),the creation of 
counterweights by way of curvilinear "shoulders"(Calukya) and aedi¬ 
cules (Calukya and Pallava). H=height of superstructure; W=width of 
building; (x)+(2) is Cola gateway(frontview);(y) idem, side view but 
in that case without doorway. 

































'r z-t equals the width of the building and a second in which the height 
* ;:: the width of its base. In the latter case H = 1|W seems to be the most 

■ r*-cportion. When the mass of the superstructure remains within the lines 
■r*angle formed by the roof as illustrated in Fig. d, first row, the 
:" the first storey must be very thick or double. Since the roof is meant 
: s- a cella the architects tried to place as much weight as possible on the 

* the roof in order to prevent it from collapsing. The solution in which 
~~ _ :=s of granite surpass the lines of the triangle as shown in Fig. d, (a) 

i* -r-sures more stability. The curvilinear contour which is one of the re- 
:• this experiment is characteristic of Calukyan architecture(a); the tra- 
*■- -* ■ is typical of South Indian gateways dating from the 11th century at 

= =-‘iest. Unfortunately, thick or double walls reduce the inner space of the 
■c*.:'.. zzi an unacceptable minimum. The weight of the roof can be diminished 
? :: ~z storey upon storey(Fig. d, (1) and (3) or by corbelling (2) and (4). 

. -sc’on of these two principles related to instability problems produces 
tirdard types of temples (Fig. d, third row). 

Izrpc'-ing these four types with examples of Pal lava. Early Calukya and Cola 
■rxJ -.ecture (Fig. c), it is obvious that the Cola order is a mixture of two 
' -fitural principles. In the first place, it combines the "Pallava" triangle 
•' -*e ‘Calukya" curvilinear contour which is the result of applying contre- 

K tr~ :.iside the lines of the, moreover, much steeper triangle. However, the 
■ >=: foe "Cola" counterweights are derived from Pallava prototypes. A third 

W-* contamination of forms is the shape of the Cola cupola (cf. Fig. d, 

*• . In comparison with its Pallava prototype it is an impressive dome. 

» c: it-I on this over-sized cupola.is the result of experiments carried out 
*'*•: = remanent solution of the stability of the roof, for most of the cu- 
i'~a ss acts as a contrefort, including the otherwise unduly large niches 
cardinal points. Finally, it should be pointed out that the number 
depends on the structural alternatives as illustrated in Fig. d, 
rzm. For, a Pallava monument counts three storeys but a Cola building 
c — '-.eight and width being equal. Comparing a Cola temple with one storey 
~ la'jkya building it is obvious that the number of storeys of the latter 
r'ceeds that of a Cola building with the same width(cf. Fig. d, third 
:.-£h row). This can be attributed to the necessarily large size of the 
: . i-r.la. When a shrine is covered by a brick superstructure the number 

5 is usually more than in the case of a roof consisting of granite 
"■= relatively light bricks allow a rather steep type of corbelling 
*- -oreover, remains practically within the lines of the triangle (Fig.c,6). 




This results in a superstructure of three talas, whereas the required .counter¬ 
weight of the roof (Fig. c,7) forced its architect to design a single store.-;: 
building with an enormous cupola. 

Apart from these assumed developments in the structural aspects of Ear'.. 
Cola buildings, their architects should also be praised for other outstanc*-: 
achievements. In the first place it remains a remarkable phemomenon that in e. 
delta granite was applied instead of clay. The latter is available immediate . 
and in abundance and was, moreover, a building material sanctioned by tradif:- 
since Vedic times. In the second place granite is by no means a common builc-ir 
material in Indian architecture. Even the legacy of extant Pal lava monuments 
is only partly built of granite as most of these shrines are constructions 
of sandstone. On the other hand, the Pandyas living to the south of the Kav=-' 
delta (map 1), carved out series of cave temples during the two centuries pro¬ 
ceeding the rise of the Colas in the so-called plateau , i.e. granite cour.. 

So, it is obvious that the technique of working hard stone was well develops: 
throughout the southern part of the peninsula. Granite outcrops of a suitable 
size were successfully worked with simple tools such as the pointed chisel 
iron mallet. First deep grooves were cut out with a similar chisel along in¬ 
cised lines indicating the required shape of a block. Then the protuberance 
was struck from the side and split off. This is rather easy due to the struct.-! 
of granite. 

Throughout the Cola period the methods of construction and the technic-; 
of working stone remained the same. Nevertheless, Cola architecture is usual'., 
divided into three phases., Early, Middle and Late, indicating a considerab.e 
change in stylistic aspects rather than in construction and technique. In our 
study we intend to trace the development of these changes from the earliest 
granite Saiva koyils to the two large monuments towering more than fifty metre- 
over the area once ruled by the Colas, viz. the Colamandalam. 



Chapter one 


ne Early Coja style: a triple problem of demarcation 


Z-efinition of the problem 

--' " cur stay in Tamil Nadu between 1966-71 we became fascinated by the ear- 
-ecresentatives of Early Cola architecture. At that time there existed 
comprehensive study of this subject, viz. the first publication of 
i ;:-r*-2hmanyam(1966). It was based onathorough analysis of inscriptions con- 
• - ~z the temples supposed to have been raised during the reigns of the first 
*- Ic‘a kings. When visiting these shrines we noticed that Balasubrahmanyam 
* - - taken into consideration the widely varying features of these monuments 
- - we ~ound it more and more hard to believe that the temples were actually 
ir the chronological sequence proposed by him. Moreover, his study was 
' ' :ased on fundamental questions such as : 

r could the granite architecture of the Early Colas develop in a delta? 

**i. are the most specific characteristics of the initial stage of its deve- 
roaentin relation to the preceding architectural styles in and around the 
re'ca? 

did these features develop? 

are the criteria which distinguish Early Cola monuments from other build 
~cs ••aised in the same vast and undefined area or during the same period? 

It. other words, we were confronted with a triple problem of demarca- 
' viz.: 

v; demarcation of a combination of style features which distinguish an Ear- 
*_• Cola monument from other temples; 
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2. the demarcation of the period in which these combinations were designed, di¬ 
vided into phases corresponding with distinctive changes in their development 

3. the demarcation of the area in which these buildings were raised. 

A problem of quite a different nature was how to proceed. It will be ob¬ 
vious from the above that we could not rely on an impressive body of published 
material during any stage of our research. Subsequent publications on-this 
subject did not improve this situation, for their respective authors merely as- 
studied a specific area as well as a specific period in which a specific devel¬ 
opment of Early Cola architecture took place without putting their presumptions 
to the test or relating them to a theory with regard to the development of a style. 

This being the situation we had to start our investigation in a field which had 
not yet been explored theoretically. So, we had to begin by formulating a set 
of hypotheses and then check whether or not they could be substantiated. 


2. Formulation of hypotheses 
2.1. Hypotheses to be rejected. 

We shall first summarize the hypotheses which had to be rejected and explain 
why they were unsuitable for our research, though each of them could in princi¬ 
ple provide an interesting subject of study. 

In the first place we could assume a relation between the size, shape and 
symbolic function of measurements in Cola architecture. Such a relation does 
exist in temple architecture elswhere in India as Kramrisch(1946) demonstrated 
in her excellent analysis of the old manuscripts dealing with sacred architec¬ 
ture. At the same time, it should be remembered that the surviving manuals of 
South Indian architecture seem to date at the earliest from the 11th century. 
Moreover, the original features of many an Early Cola temple are spoiled or in¬ 
visible, for plinths tend to disappear into the pavement and granite roofs are 
liable to collapse and are then usually replaced by brick constructions which 
are higher than the original superstructure. Consequently, it is hard, if not 
impossible, to trace the proportionate measurements of Cola architecture. It 
is, therefore, not surprising that studies on the relation between size, shape 
and the proportionate measurements on the one hand and the specific deity en¬ 
shrined on the other hand, are lacking. To the above mentioned difficulties ob¬ 
structing a study of Cola art, we may add the circumstance that in many in¬ 
stances the original dedication of a temple to a particular deity or manifesta¬ 
tion of Siva, is either uncertain or has been blotted out, due to frequent al¬ 
terations in the name of the shrine. 
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Another set of hypotheses could refer to the appearance of a temple in re- 
i-icr to its physical and cultural environment and — more important — the as- 
or known developments in any of these environmental conditions in relation 
:~=r.ges in appearance of shrines built under these new conditions. However, 

* = hardly possible to establish a chronological sequence of the assumed en- 
:"ental changes. It is true that Sastri(1955) contributed immensely to our 
'edge with regard to the history of the Colas which embraces four centuries. 
:»eier, he did not, or perhaps could not, differentiate sufficiently the chro- 
ij'cally unstructured information which the epigraphists of the Archaeologi- 
I-rvey of India had been - and still are - producing since the end of 
century. Sastrl's systematic survey provides us with an almost panoramic 
* : of daily life during the Cola period but his focus is on centuries, while 
oor purpose we would have to zoom in on decades,which is impossible. 

A third aspect which has so far never been analyzed in a satisfactory 

■ - 's the assumed relation between variation in shape and/or size of a temple 

*: zr.e development of South Indian iconography during the Early Cola period. 

2 

"=tha Rao(1968 ) provided a fairly complete inventory of, among others things, 
Indian Hindu iconography but he did not reveal basic regional differences 
:• :~e"erences, or historical developments related to these regional variations. 
*e.=r, it should be remembered that Saiva and Vaisnava iconographies were al- 

- ■: *ully developed in Central and North India before the Colas came to power. 

■ '=:.er, a Hindu revival seems to have taken place in the predominantly 
::~ist and Jain, Tamil country. As a result of this the iconographical repre- 

--camion of Siva and/or Visnu might already have been standardized at the be- 
•~*ng of our period. Unfortunately, it is hard to extract from the scanty and 
legendary information to which extent the non-brahmin population was in- 
«ec in this revival. Since the earliest dated Cola monuments do not demon- 
■ ame the manifest wish to depict more than one of Siva's aspects, we can 
a\. wonder whether Aditya's conquest of the delta and its villages might have 
: r* simultaneously a Saiva crusade against other persuasions including animis- 
‘ : m^actices. 

r inally, it could be said that the authors mentioned below hardly ever ex- 
formulated an art-historical concept with regard to the development 

- Early Cola architecture. In general it is understood — but not demonstrated — 

•Et Cola shrines developed gradually from tiny buildings into larger ones and 

r. mhe number of their niches increased (Balasubrahmanyam 1966). Barrett(1974) 

:jred a development from simple shapes to more complex buildings and associ- 
-r: ruilding activities with political successes and upheavals without relat- 
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ing these occurrences to variations in type. Finally, Soundara Rajan(1978) 
theorizes about processes of amalgamation and crystallization but he does not 
explain which parts of the building are involved in these developments and, 
consequently, he cannot put his assumptions to test. In an earlier publication 
(1975) he even tried to deny the authorship of the Colas in a large number of 
cases without providing a sound theoretical basis or argumentation. 

To an outsider it may look strange that such prominent scholars did not 
carry out some fundamental research on art-historical questions. However, Bala- 
subrahmanyam — and to a lesser extent Barrett too — was convinced that a tem¬ 
ple can be dated on the basis of its oldest inscription. In other words, both 
authors assumed an indisputable relation between the age of a shrine and the 
earliest record on its walls. The shape and other stylistic characteristics 
of a specific monument are thus attributed to a particular year or Cola king. 
Arranging the buildings according to this chronology, their features were then 
taken to represent a stylistic development. This method might have provided 
excellent results but for the fact that the epigraphical publications reveal 
a striking failure to extract from these inscription-covered buildings the 
secret of their age. They are indeed like old ladies,their lovely faces cover¬ 
ed with the soft lines of age accompanied by a mild and silent smile. When 
asked the date of their birth, their wrinkles - the Tamil characters of the 
records - give away very little and force scholars into differing interpre¬ 
tations with regard to the shape and the layout of the temple in question. 

We shall give a short summary of the pitfalls into which one stumbles involun¬ 
tarily when relentlessly associating a date derived from an inscription with 
the age of the building on which it is engraved. 

In the first place, records may occur on slabs used as floor-tiles in the 
temple-compound, or somewhere else in the village. Such inscriptions have, of 
course, no value whatsoever for the dating of monuments. Yet, they have been 

applied for this purpose. Secondly 3 they may be copies of older inscriptions, 
because the temple was renovated completely in the course of time.Sometimes 
the renovators were so kind as to mention that copying had taken place. Indirect¬ 
ly such information could be used to trace at least the year of renovation, 
although often only the most important inscriptions were saved for posterity and 
these are not necessarily the latest of the older set of records. In the third 
place, inscriptions occasionally lose their dates - which indicates innovation- 
because the older slabs had to be fitted into the new design, their size hardly 
ever matching. Then it is often possible to deduce from the name of the king or 
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- --oortant persons to which period the record belongs, although the dis- 

n -r-c arcng scholars about the identity of the persons referred to by the 
- ce inscriptions, sometimes becomes fierce. There are cases in which 
*: ce sar.e person turns out to have been born in two centuries. A 
->e - i-c's of such a controversy is a temple in the village called Kodumbalur 
v- * .ccirappal 1 i District.For the sake of posterity , a complete genealogy 
t . ~c^se is engraved on the walls of this shrine. Instead of receiving 

■ for all further problems about the interpretation of names and chro- 
k.. c’r ccor geographer must undergo a historical dispute, embracing 
vc. i:. fthout being given a convincing answer. One can imagine that the 
VS- icsr-ar Barrett - one of the few scholars writing about Early Cola 
- . z-;-itecture -once escaped from such an inscriptional riddle by con - 

C -; ”= fabric itself as a result of which he added to that riddle the 
« _=* phenomenon that written words are silent, while stones appear to 

jfc. - c-e fourth place, the dutiful brahmins who recorded the information 
; ;-ien did not take the trouble of mentioning the name of their king, 
e - r rave his honorific title such as Rajakesari(varman) or Parakesari(var- 
r ri which were used by the Cola princes in turn.This, of course,reduces 
• -;a- of possible identities, but the problem of the name of the king in- 
-wmins unsolved.The fact that the name is not mentioned merely becomes a 
r ~ ceca-se dates as we know them were not used by the Colas; the year of a 

- *e-” was mentioned by indicating the position of the stars. In the fifth 
--- - 5o-e areas of the Cola territory, the habit of recording the daily 

r m -.1 r*~ts on temple walls — the usual content of these inscriptions — was 
rz iz elcped. Only now and then an important event was reported in extenso. 

■ /fss circumstances it is not surprising that some scholars erroneously took 
-K. : - -ert*oned in the record as the date of the temple.However,it is obvious that 

. cue itself could be much older. In the sixth place, the year of con- 
the year of consecration is rarely mentioned. Since only twenty 

• o-t of roughly two hundred possess stones on which this piece of 

~i~. «as engraved, we are forced to believe that these facts were not 
:*ec -:rth mentioning! When, apparently, it was not customary to report 
;:~;cion—though it would seem to us to be the most important event 
. o -appen to both the founders and the building — it is unlikely that 
9mm-*' esc -ecorded gift was at the same time the very first ever made to the 
mr - .if simply do not know the criterion for the engraving of such a minor fact, 
accve six points may have clarified thafthe horse is put behind the 
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cart", when monuments are dated merely on grounds of inscriptional evidence. 

It rather "thrusts a spoke between the wheels" and thus the voyage to our final 
destination - the discovery of the stylistic development of Early Cola architec¬ 
ture - is bound to fail. 

We summed up somewhat extensively why the oldest dated record on a temple 
wall cannot provide a sound basis for dating a monument. Unfortunately, dated 
buildings are the only means to test whether or not a hypothesis with regard to 
a stylistic development is valid. Realizing that securely-dated Early Cola 
shrines are rare, we had to follow a procedure in which the results deduced from 
one hypothesis, viz. the dates of monuments, were collated with the outcome of 
other hypotheses.In those cases in which the assumed dates coincided we used these 
dates for a very general, chronological sequence of temples. Only after arrang 
ing them in this way a more detailed description of the buildings was possible 
and the characteristics and development of Early Cola architecture could be tra¬ 
ced. The crucial question was which hypotheses could be sufficiently substanti¬ 
ated to produce acceptable dates. 


2.2. Hypotheses relating the location of a building to its date. 

In order to avoid a situation in which a hypothetical, chronological arrangement 
of style features is used as "evidence" against other arrangements of an equally 
uncertain kind, we searched for "external evidence". In our opinion this type of 

evidence can be found in the way the Cola monuments are distributed over the area 

As a result of our training as a social geographer we were inclined to consider 
Cola temples primarilyasa group of localized objects. It seemed to us that apart 
from the obvious characteristics which are important to an art-historian, the 
locational characteristics should also be taken into consideration. The locatio¬ 
nal characteristics of a building depend on: 

1 . its absolute location, viz. its location in a particular place; 

2. its relative location, i.e. its time, cost or social distance between one or 

more other locations to which it is related;and 

3. its location as a point in a particular distribution-pattern. 

Ad 1 .The relevance of associating a location with its environment can best be il¬ 
lustrated by the following example. A region can be characterized 
by its soils, its geology, its irrigation-system,or by its population. The qua¬ 
lity of the soils correlates with the population density. From the geology we 
learn which raw materials could be selected as building material; from the irri- 
gati on-system it can be deduced how the population was distributed over the area. 
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1 - -_- = se factors influenced the development of a regional style variant. In an 
a -zersected by many rivers bricks made of river-clay will occupy an impor- 

: -= ca among the building materials. A combination of wooden beams and 

2 : the frame and the walls of a building respectively, can be expected 

■ --ere is sufficient water in the great river-valleys and their environment 
-a--, forests for the supply of timber. The situation is quite different in 
- : I'-eas where large rivers are lacking, for there is no raw material 

---= c-oduction of bricks, as only sands and gravels are available from the 
2 *. : r tie often tiny streams. Moreover, especially in India, there are extensive 
either hard materials like quartzites, granites and gneisses, or softer 
i*:"s such as sandstones and tuff. The last two types are easy to quarry 


-col and seem to have inspired artists to create miracles of lace-like 
a- -5 worked in stone, whereas such lace-covered monuments do not occur in 
- : i*eau country. 

for the population, it can be prosperous or poor, tolerant or dogmatic 
«rerard to religious matters and can have reached a particular stage of 
- -- or economic development. All these features somehow determine the man 
- -ich the shrines were envisaged. It is evident that the soil and the 
r of a region do not change considerably over a longer period. Their sta- 
fr-j could be the reason why one or more features do not change either. On 
cier rand, characteristics of a population are changing constantly and 
•- r ziem -any stylistic features. 


-I«afiples of relative location are for instance the manner in which the dis- 
c - reo-een the building and the source of its building material can be brid- 

. to fluctuations in transportation techniques distances may be long or short,a 
• -let might influence the size of a shrine. Relative location can also be 
• z'z zee as social distance. Family relationships in a caste society, for in- 
car tie settlements more closely together than the time or cost dis- 
-j* - c-caen them would seem to suggest - a fact which might be responsible 
-r -a recurrence of identical types of shrines located at great distances from 


crjrents can be dated tentatively on the basis of their location under the 
-- conditions. In the first place we should be able to formulate a set of 
K -rcanle hypotheses relating the shape and size of temples to the distance be- 
--s-r sites as well as to a number of characteristics of the area in which 
->-r Secondly, we need at least some information regarding changes in re- 

r 3 r-a-acteristies and/or in the capacity to cross distances during the pe- 
: z: := analyzed. If these conditions are fulfilled, then the shape and size 
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of localized buildings can be associated with a particular, historically dated 
change. Since we have already pointed out that in our case historical data are 
scarce these first two approaches may not be easy. However, in combination with 
a third method they will prove to be more useful. 

Ad 3. Instead of treating a temple as an individual object it can be regarded 
as part of a class on the basis of one or more characteristics which are consi¬ 
dered significant to a particular problem. When we map these features a distri¬ 
bution-pattern will appear which shows either a uniform spread of one particular 
variant (for instance a dominance of square roofs), or a chaotic spread in 
which many variants seem to be haphazardly distributed over the area ( for in¬ 
stance square, circular, octagonal and apsidal roofs occurring next to each 
other), or a rather systematic clustering of some variants creating regions in 
which one particular variant dominates (for instance a region characterized by 
temples with square roofs surrounded by an area in which the octagonal shape 
occurs most frequently). 

How to interpret these various types of distribution-patterns? Once again 
a set of hypotheses should be formulated. However, this time they are directly 
derived from the distribution-patterns and not from - usually hardly available - 
historical information. Of course, an infinite number of distribution-patterns 
can be imagined and, consequently, an impressive amount of theories regarding 
the way they should be interpreted. In our case we are only interested in those 
interpretations which allow us to relate the location of a monument to its date. 

The kind of distribution-patterns which can be connected with this 
type of interpretation'should exhibit distinctive clusters of variants of one 
or more selected features. In case the position of the clusters can be related 
to a known or probable, cultural centre we can infer their relative age and, 
consequently, the average dates of the shrines characterized by the variants in 
each separate cluster. 

The hypotheses underlying this method are derived from spatial diffusion 
theories the subject of which invariably is the spread of a phenomenon, idea, 
or technique throughout a region during a particular period. 3 ^ We shall now 
proceed to formulate these hypotheses and explain how they can be related to 
distribution-patterns. 

1. An innovation(or style feature) has its own cultural epicentre from where it 
spreads in all directions depending on the course of physical, cultural as 
well as political boundaries or barriers. 

2. An innovation (or style feature) tends to spread from its centre of origin 
with a certain speed depending on the transport capacity of roads and carrie 
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'-novation (or style feature) tends to be adapted in the course of its 
-""•s-ission or even to be overtaken by a more recent variant which either 
is a -ore powerful transmitter or is recognized by its receivers as a more 
ir-eeable or better contribution to their needs than the earlier innovation. 

■ ; ::rv'on or adaptation of an innovation (or style feature) depends on the re- 
:i'.e distance between settlements. Adoption occurs when distances are short 
contacts are frequent; adaptation occurs when distances are long and/ 

■ "-tacts are rare or infrequent. 

a:e and time of arrival of an innovation (or style feature) depends on the 
::"tion of the receiver in a network of interaction such as road-patterns, 
"=ie-routes, hierarchical structures of settlements,and family relations.^ 

le-cre turning our attention to the distribution-patterns which can be ex- 
: -r: o- the basis of these five hypotheses we may point out that, theoretical- 

-irst three result in undisturbed, uniform patterns. However, pure dis- 
-v::--patterns hardly ever exist for they are "spoiled" by irregularities 
— - :: either renovations or relics of one or more other epicentres which made 

tv --luences felt in the area in question. A further source of anomalies 

i" peculiarities such as those formulated in the last two hypotheses. 

**: r 'ast two aspects will also be taken into consideration in the following 


-tsrpreting distribution—patterns as a means to date monuments. 

oasis of the first two assumptions in which the direction of a spread is 
■- "a: to regional characteristics and to speed, a distribution-pattern can be 

- :a"rd as illustrated in Fig. la, p. 10. This figure shows the unadulterated 

- of a feature independent of the distance from the cultural centre. When 
w-eating the three clusters (Fig. lb) we may conclude that the buildings in 

■ : HI might be younger than those in region II, while the monuments located 

~zj~ z the epicentre were the first to be raised. However, the spread of Fig.la 
rre-os more, for there are vast areas which proved to be inaccessible to the 
wc-lar stylistic feature of which the distribution is mapped. So, we may as- 
c-e existence of a countryside which is difficult to cross or a situation 

* * "idi only pockets of, for instance, Saiva villages are located in an area 

■ -aced by Buddhists or Jains. The first possibility might be easily corrobo- 

• z'j topographical maps. In our case the second possibility cannot be 
e:<ed since we are insufficiently informed about the spread of Buddhism and 

- in the Colamandalam. The most we know is that some large Buddhist monas- 

- ~~ existed on the coast and that a few Jain caves were carved out in the 
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(a) 

Distribution-pattern of villages 
characterized by type of roof. 



(b) 

Regions dominated by square 
roofs (I, II and III). 


Ill 



inaccessible terrain 
Buddhist villages (?) 


physical boundary (shore) 

political boundary 
cultural epicentre (Saivaism) 


(c), (d) 

Distribution-pattern of square(l). Regions dominated by a particul 

circular(2) and apsidal roofs(3). type of roof. 



x square roof 
• circular roof 
A apsidal roof 


( 1 ) 

( 2 ) 

(3) 


-— political boundary 

- physical boundary (shore) 

■ cultural epicentre 



square roof 
circular roof 
apsidal roof 


Fig. 1. Various types of distribution-patterns and connected (sub)regions. 
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irities in the distribution- 
of Figs, a and c. 


Anomalies in the subregions 
as shown in Figs, b and d. 


. O * 


x square roof ' ' 

• circular roof (2) 

▲ apsidal roof (3) 

O octagonal roof ^ ^ 

O rectangular roof 


ll UJ square roof 
V//A circular roof 
I*.' .1 apsidal roof 

octagonal roof 
rectangular roof 


-- political boundary 

- physical boundary 

■ cultural epicentre 


:jtion-pattern of temples 

:erized by a 

ilar type of roof. , 


• * A 

•• A f M 


Subregions dominated by a 
particular type of roof. 


square roof \ ) 

circular roof (2) 

local variants of \ 

circular roof ' ’ * ' 

octagonal roof 


square roof 
circular roof 
variants of circular roof 
octagonal roof 


- political boundary (assumed) 

- physical boundary 

■ cultural epicentre 

? — zone of contact between two cultures 
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plateau country . However, basing ourselves merely on the location of the re¬ 
ligious monuments dating roughly from the period between A.D. 850-1050 we may 
conclude that the population was then concentrated in three large clusters si¬ 
tuated along the most important rivers of Tamil Nadu (cf. Fig. la and map 3). 
Consequently, any temple located in either region II in Fig. lb (South Arcot 
on map 3) or region III in Fig. lb ( North Arcot and Chingleput on map 3) and 
exhibiting features of which the origin can be traced to region I in Fig. lb 
(KaverT area on map 3), must be younger than its prototype. 

The simplicity of the distribution shown in Fig. la is rather unrealistic. 
Normally we are confronted with a more complicated situation as illustrated in 
Figs. 1 c-d, p. 10. The interpretation of this type of pattern is,once more, 
rather simple. There are three clusters of which the eldest is the core. Around 
the central region are two zones. The outermost zone contains buildings which 
were raised most recently. Each change in shape coincided with a further cultu¬ 
ral annexation of the entire area. A similar simple pattern is found in the 
KaverT area, provided we accept the Cola capital Tanjavur as an epicentre. If 
not, then the map could equally be interpreted as a development in the reverse 
direction(cf.Fig.Id and maps 5-6). However, the first interpretation presupposes 
either an empty area in which, for instance, Saivaism could spread unimpeded 
from the capital to the coast - concurring with the regulation of the KaverT - 
or an area populated by people of heretic denomination who were eliminated or 
converted to Saivaism in the course of time. Future research may well reveal 
that either of these historical processes or a combination of both started out 
from Tanjavur. 

In general, distribution-patterns are contaminated by intrusions as illus¬ 
trated in Figs. 1 e-f, p. 11 (cf. maps 5-11 and tables A-E). One of the anoma¬ 
lies in Fig.le can be explained as the result of renovation during the phase in 
which, for instance, apsidal roofs became popular (replacement of 1 by 3). Other 
irregularities can be relics of an older culture or are renovations during a period 
in which the apsidal form ceased to be attract!ve(4). They can also be the re¬ 
sult of an alien influence in the area (5). For instance, rectangular roofs are 
restricted to Vaisnava shrines and as such they are anomalies in an area where 
during a particular period only Saiva temples were erected. The location of the 
1 along the coast might be the consequence of a direct road-connection between 
the capital and the harbor(Fig.lf).More inland, the 1 in a field of 2's might be 
situated in a settlement along this road. In all cases the irregularities or ano¬ 
malies can be roughly attributed to a particular phase but not to a particular 
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• r-r-iod. The 3 in the area dominated by l's is about as old as the build- 
in -aised in the region characterized by 3 1 s; the temple with the octagonal 

■ - as not designed during the phase in which the square roofs(l), were 

* the monuments with square roofs outside the 1-area are more or less 

- ir~c-=ry with those built in the core and indisputably older than the 
of the areas in which the circular and apsidal roofs occur. 

. . -=. point out that the interpretations of this type of pattern are 
mr- ranee on the assumptions mentioned under 1-3, pp.8-9 in combination with 
~ ated under 5, p. 9. The last seems to be particularly applicable to 

-»■ "dings far to the north of the KaverT area, situated along an ancient 
~zmc '."acting them with Tanjavur(map 6). 

g-h, p. 11 show combinations of situations illustrated in the previ- 
- r.-as. However, there are two important additions. Firstly, a second epi- 
mn.-- i spoiling" the picture. Secondly, the number of objects in each clus- 
r s as the distances between their settlements differ. Due to the differ- 

■ - t~ ea r ' the frequencies of the various anomalies, we may conclude that the 
■:;e:zs with feature 4 in an area characterized by l's or 2's are relics of 
** e: :a _ c**e located in the north. Consequently, they are older than the other 
- that area, but younger than the objects with feature 4 located in the 
m^s. :jb to the distance between their centre of origin and their location. 

r Zz sane reason objects characterized as 2', 2" or 2' 11 might be younger 
9 bf c ::e indicated as2and located in the southern cluster. However, it is im- 
rt"; t: decide which of the three local variants is older without formulat- 
: * : zonal assumptions regarding this subregion. In the South Arcot District 
zires the sites are widely separated and their monuments are character- 
S! ’secures which can be associated with either the Pal lava or the Cola 
. * Z*z~ shrine shows a specific combination of these features. These local 
~~ -^gional - variants result in a distinctive cluster resembling that 
. ---zee in Fig. Ig (cf. map 5). In view of the fourth assumption relating 
~j r :ez.=en settlements to a process of adoption or adaptation,the uniform 
■- -Z'Z- in the southern region of Fig. lh can be explained by the fact 

■ z -1 =-e= is thickly populated in contrast to, for instance, the central 

r -::=zly as a result of this the latter shows no uniform spread. In the 
_z ze'sely populated area around Tanjavur there is unfortunately no uni- 
•»-r .z-'i-tion-pattern at all in the case of some of the style features (cf. 

_ : -II . In those cases in which a spread around an epicentre shows no 
•— z_. "etsoever we have to assume an overflow of experimental ideas to- 
z: -“rediate neighbourhood. 
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From the simple examples just mentioned it is obvious that an analysis 
based on the distribution-patterns of Cola temples is promising, for many of 
the style features show one of the patterns discussed above. However, it is 
equally clear that such an analysis should only be carried out when the number 
of localized objects is large enough to establish (sub)regions which in addi¬ 
tion should be studied in relation to eachother. In other words, the only type 
of distribution-pattern which allows us to attribute its objects to a certain 
period, is that which can be demarcated as (sub)regions on a map. The position 
of these subregions in relation to each other and to the known or assumed cul¬ 
tural centre provides an insight in their relative age and consequently, in the 
dates of the objects characterized by their variants. 

From the first condition it is obvious that the number of variants of one 
single feature determines the minimum number of objects to be studied,or to put 
it differently,the morevariants are known of a specific feature, the larger the nx- 
ber of objects to be taken into consideration. It is also obvious that each tire 
a new feature is analyzed the distribution-pattern of its variants may show sub- 
regions different from those studied earlier on for the simple reason that — 
apart from its number of variants — each feature is characterized by its own 
spread, speed, direction and acceptability. 

The second condition presupposes the existence of one or more epicentres, 
for without these the relative position of the subregions cannot be determined. 

Before deciding which stylistic features might demonstrate suitable distri¬ 
bution-patterns we should like to point out that an analysis based on distribu¬ 
tion-patterns presupposes the existence of either a region with well-defined 
boundaries or of a region with boundaries demarcated by the extension of a 
spread. The characteristics of the regions thus defined can be inventorized and 
related to the type of distribution-patterns they contain. Unfortunately, the 
boundaries of the Cola empire as well as of its divisions are unknown. Moreover, 
they shifted almost every fifty years. Furthermore, initially we did not know 
which objects in the rather unlimited area of South India ought to be selected. 
For, in order to relate distribution-patterns to regional characteristics we 
have to decide first which objects are to be investigated. Once we know the lo¬ 
cation of the objects we can demarcate regions and inventorize their features. 
So, we have to start with explaining the procedure of selecting the monuments 
before we can seriously discuss which of their features should be studied. 
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I Locating temples and demarcating regions 
I ' Selection of temples to be investigated. 

: started our investigation by consulting the excellent publications of the 
: •—geological Survey of India dealing with South Indian Epigraphy. This almost 

• - -'sjstible source has one great advantage: apart from the names of the tem- 
: ss it gives their locations per district and, where possible, a translation 

—sir inscriptions. On the basis of these translations we decided which tem- 
s: rad to be visited. The criterion for the selection of a particular shrine 
*. ne presence of records in the name of one or, preferably, more Early Cola 
"I s appendix 1 ). This may seem a rather arbitrary criterion, but it should 
ized that the epigraphical reports are the most comprehensive source as 
.i'-ed with other publications, for they contain the maximum number of pu- 
:*5c sites. Moreover, during the last two centuries, the British district 
:11ectors and the civil servants of the Archaeological Survey carefully comb¬ 
ine the South Indian countryside tracing as well as mapping monuments and 
1-r'sTating as well as publishing inscriptions in due course. Reconstructed 
"-~-'=s which had lost their original records and monuments without inscriptions 
'3e discovered this way, so our inventory is incomplete. On the other 
our method does not really require a complete picture, for as long as 

- are sufficient objects distributed in such a way that (sub)regions can 
a- :-arcated, the missing values, viz. the characteristics of lost monuments 

- * ■wore or less be predicted. 

: ~other point is whether it was correct to limit our inventory to temples 

- .'-g inscriptions of the first ten Cola kings, their reigns covering a pe- 

of almost two centuries, viz. c.A.D.850-1044. Usually, the Early Cola pe- 
~ -s considered to end either at the start of Rajaraja's rule in A.D. 985 
-- its end in A.D. 1014, whereas the beginning of the Early Cola phase is 
x in A.D. 850, or 870, or even c. A.D. 890. For this reason we decided to 
--e in our survey all monuments with records of Rajendra I(A.D.1012-1044) 

* T,; : -’tya I (A. D.871-907) as well as the obscurely dated, or even more often, 

- shrines attributed to the period during which Vijayalaya (c.A.D. 850- 

- - u -S ruling in some parts of the delta. This way we created a wide margin 

- 3'er side of the "stylistic" phase which is normallyassumed to start around 
*■ -■ and to end in A.D. 1014 at the very latest. 

--?* inventory amounted to roughly 200 sites. About 150 monuments appeared 

* -i still in existence. These are enumerated in appendix 2 while their loca- 

=°e shown in map 3. The list on which we originally based our fieldwork 

- 1966 and 1971, deviated only slightly from that published by Balasubrah- 
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manyam in his second and third volumes on Cola architecture(1971 ,1975). Red¬ 
ing to Tamil Nadu for a short visit in 1977, we completed our list on the b=: 
of Balasubrahmanyam's additional information. 


3.2. Demarcating regions on the basis of the distribution of temples. 

Mapping the sites of the monuments it appeared that almost all are located - 
the coastal area of Tamil Nadu(map 3), except for Kolar, a town along the r: 
to Bangalore. The distribution of the Cola temples over this vast area is r= 
unbalanced, for the majority is situated along the many branches of the Kave 
A second large cluster lies between the Korttalaiyar and the Cheyyar - an arei 
coinciding with the Pal lava heartland. A third, relatively small group is 1c 
cated in the South Arcot District in between the Pal lava country and the Co'; 
delta. Immediately to the south of the undivided Kaverf and already in plate 
country we find a group of rather dispersed sites. It is an area which was 
at one time inhabited by at least two important communities, viz. the Irukk_ 
at Kodumbalur and the Muttaraiyars more to the east. Further south no monu~e- 
of any importance were discovered. Judging from inscriptional evidence then 
must have been some buildings with Cola records but due to the impact of (L=- 
Pandya architecture most traces of these shrines have been erased except for 
very small number which are widely separated and which can, therefore, not be 
considered a subregion(see also appendix 16). Consequently, the monuments sc' 
posed to have been built during Cola rule can be subdivided into four disf 
clusters of localized objects not only because they are obviously individual 
regions but also due to the fact that the history of these four regions can : 
linked either to a well-known dynasty and community or to no community at al 
as in the case of the South Arcot District. 

Having established which temples should be investigated as well as the 
areas in which they are located and the period about which information had t: 
be collected, we could now settle the question which style features provide 
distribution-patterns on the basis of which the dates of the monuments charac 
terized by these features, can be deduced. 


4. Characteristics of and developments in demarcated regions in relation to a 
selected set of temple features 

4.1 Selection of temple features. 

A Cola shrine consists basically of a few elements, viz. a base, a body, a co 
nice and a"roof" The base as well as the cornice are built up of several moul 
ings; the walls of the body are divided into panels by pilasters and niches; 


-.re-structure is a kind of pyramid consisting of at least one element repre- 
.r-ting a reduced form of the complete temple often surrounded by a string of 
■iature shrines. These basic elements show variations throughout the first 
centuries of the Cola period. However, at this stage of our survey it was 
-rrssible to formulate hypotheses with regard to the chronological sequence 
~"-e observed variations which could be put to test. Moreover, without further 
"'crnation their distribution-patterns are hard, if not impossible, to inter- 
ac cf. maps 9-13). Consequently, we had to look around for other aspects. 

’ =re are of a structural nature. 

_r .e Early Cola temple is a mass of sculptured blocks enclosing a dark cella 
■ rarbhagrha^ and a narrow corridor. The size of the sanctum cannot change 
- as we already indicated on pp.xxvii-xxix — but variations in height can 
- reserved. Since height is directly related to size, a change in height results 
' i~ adaptation of the ground-plan and vice versa. In contrast to other aspects 
a shrine, variations in height and/or size can be translated as developments 
:.a to changing conditions of the physical and cultural environment in which the 
'es were raised. So, we first had to settle the question which developments 
weight and/ or size of a shrine might have been likely. Then we had to find 
-- '-ether or not these supposed developments appear in their distribution- 
f ”e-ns showing configurations of subregions as indicated in Figs. la-h. Final¬ 
es had to corroborate our conclusions with whatever inscriptional evidence 
e.ailable about the monuments as well as the historical events in the four 
~ - -egions between A.D. 850 and A.D. 1050. 

• — J. Development of height: demarcating subregions. 

s -elatively simple to pile up masses of stone blocks. On the other hand, 

- - Cola architects were almost certainly not familiar with the rules of gravi- 

zz~sr than by way of experience. So, in the early days each construction must 
' e seen an experiment which was apt to collapse. Now, it is obvious that an 

- iia'a is a more stable structure than a building with two or more storeys. 

- :-e-ore, we assume that Early Cola architecture developed from a style charac- 
---zed by ekatalas to one in which gradually taller buildings were constructed. 

: revelopment must have been accompanied by an increasing knowledge regarding 
rrr-lity problems and their technical solutions. 

~-is hypothesis is not contradicted by the distribution-pattern of ekatalas, 
re'es and tritalas as illustrated inmap 5 — at least not in the subregions 
"i-cding the Cola capital. Elswhere this assumption does not seem to work, 
r _ e eastern part of the delta is a subregion dominated by ekatalas, whereas 
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we would have expected tritalas. The picture in the South Arcot District and 
further north is rather chaotic. In the Pallava territory tall buildings are 
common phenomena as early as the 7th century. However, the construction of Pal¬ 
lava shrines is basically different from that of Cola monuments (cf. pp. xxvi* 
and xxx). It is, therefore, out of the question that knowledge was transferrec 
from the Pal lavas to the Colas. 

In view of all this we have to assume that variation in height was either- 
for some reason bound to a particular region, or was the result of a technica' 
development as seems to have been the case in the core of the Cola country. In 
the latter case we shall have to explain the observed reduction in height in 
the eastern parts of the Kaveri delta. 

4.1.2. Development of size: demarcating subregions. 

Size can be related to the availability of building materials. When the king c- 
the architect decided to use granite slabs instead of bricks - as can be infer¬ 
red from inscriptional evidence 6 ^- then distance from the quarry to the site 
might have been a limiting factor with regard to the size of a building. 

The size of a sanctum can be related to that of its ardhamandapa or hall. 
This corridor is small as long as the number of devotees is limited. Whenever 
this increases the hall must be enlarged. Consequently, the proportions of the 
sanctum and its height have to be adapated as well. 

The size of a sanctum and/or hall depends on the number of niches in their 
exterior walls. A tendency to multiply iconographical representations in stone 
or in painting, therefore, implies an enlargement of the size of the ground- 
plan as well as an increase in the height of a building. 

Before turning our attention to the question what might have caused an in¬ 
crease in the number of devotees and/or niches we should first turn to maps 5 
and 6. Here we see that the distribution-patterns in the KaverT area as well as 
in the South Arcot District reveal that the temples are taller and larger as the 
distance from Tahjavur increases. Since the KaverT area includes the countries 
of the Muttaraiyars, Irukkuvels and Colas, it implied that three out of four 
main regions display a distribution-pattern which was sufficiently promising to 
continue our research as will be demonstrated in chapter three. 

4.2. Characteristics of and developments in demarcated regions in relation to height and 
size of a building. 

4.2.1. Topographic diver si ty. 

The Pallava territory between the Korttalaiyar and Cheyyar consists of granites. 
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r: and charnocites near Mamallapuram and gondwana sandstones near KancT. 
iirer infertile area is intersected by moderate to small, narrow river- 
e : cne largest of which is that of the Palar. 

: i'*=va constructions are based on the principle of piling up storeys in 
—ishing sizes(p. xxviii). As long as building material is available 
r z can be high, for they are stable. The only limiting factor with regard 
-night have been the vertical transport of the sandstone and granite 
the other hand, it must be realized that the ceiling of each storey 
as a comfortable platform on which the blocks for the next tala could be 
z* These blocks could be brought up through a hole in the platform or 
es-fhen ramp on the outside of the finished part of the building.In view 
t : *t is obvious that the availability of building material is hardly a 

-actor with regard to the size of Pal lava monuments. At the same time 
z:--ique of Pallava architecture allows for tall, and consequently, for 
- :>■'dings. 

~-e situation in the South Arcot District is different. Here tiny rivers 
• v'ough extremely narrow and short valleys in a predominantly laterite 
b .iden for several kilometres before they empty into the Gulf of Bengal, 
e scribution of rainwater is regulated by means of tanks or reservoirs. The 
' of villages and of Cola temples is located near the tankbunds.These 
r-tly curved, earthen dams which stand perpendicularly on the slope of 
z~m "ne waters of the monsoon are caught behind them.These reservoirs have 
i-i: in South India since the earliest times, for gifts and ordinances con- 
che maintenance of tankbunds form an important subject in the epigra- 
-ecords. 7 ) Tanks are distributed as regularly as possible over the land-surface 
co guarantee a maximum water-storage, given an average annual rainfall. 
c.-:.r-cly, the distribution of "tank" temples is far less concentrated than 
c cne "delta" or "river" shrines. The average distance between the villa- 

so between the temples - is greater in the crystalline area than in 
s and the delta. These two facts influenced the development of temple 
» ‘i:c.-e in this district. For, the occurrence of granite outcrops in the later¬ 
al -s small, and consequently, the appropriate building material is scarce, 
in a predominance of ekatalas in this area. Due to the large distance 
»- * settlements these ekatalas are, moreover, bound to display distinctive. 


s .eriations. 

cominant geological formation along the KaverT and in the delta is clay, 
assume that the few buildings which were not constructed of wood but of 
.e~e based on the principle of corbelling, as was the case further north. 
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Contemporary,secular structures which might confirm this view have not sur. 
However, a strong argument in favour of our assumption is the fact that the 


Early Colas applied corbelling in their granite architecture which in -=■: 
aeval South India was based on an entirely different principle as indicates 
above. It seems, therefore, that an area with a brick tradition goes throes' 
a different architectural development than a region situated right in the 
middle of plateau country, the more so because a sudden switch from the use 
bricks to granite seems to have taken place. 8 ) 

In view of the presence of subregions with dvitalas on either side of i 
area with ekatalas we assume that the latter is the oldest tract and that tr 
two subregions containing dvitalas are later and more or less contemporary . 
each other. This implies that in the initial stage of Early Cola architect 
know-how - more than distance - may have been the decisive factor. For, the 
dvitala area to the south of the undivided KaverT - inhabited by the Irukk_. 
and Muttaraiyars - is plateau country in which granite was definitely easi' 
available. On the other hand, distance could have been a problem for the ob¬ 
struction of really tall temples. With the exception of the Rajarajesvara ai 
Tanjavur and the Garigaikondacolesvara at Gangaikondacolapuram, all Early Co:i 
monuments are strikingly smaller than most of the granite and sandstone Pal' 
shrines which are much older but built right in the middle of a granite or 
sandstone outcrop. They are also distinctly smaller than the sandstone temp' 

constructed by the Eastern Calukyas and the Banas at more or less the same t 

g\ * 

as the Early Cola shrines .' 

Remains the question how the Colas learned to quarry and to tool the he 
granites they so obviously enjoyed using. Topographic particularities shoulc 
be considered divorced from technical level and skill as this merely leads t 
the appreciation of a few materials. Individual technique and skill are qual 
ties originating in a large group of people. This was as true in Vijayalaya’ 
time as it is today. Technical knowledge is not "place-bound"; it can be boc 
or taken along as booty. There is no other plausible explanation for the sudbi- 
switch of Vijayalaya's architects from brick to a material which was first 
all not found in the immediate neighbourhood and, secondly, many times harde 
to tool. There are other examples of this course of events. For instance, the 
Virupaksa temple at Pattadkal, which was built by a sthapati from the south. 
The Colas scored great victories during the first 70 years of their rule and 
conquered many areas such as that of the Pallavas in the north and that of th 
Pandyas in the south. In view of this it is quite likely that the Colas used 
the (forced) services of the Pallavas and Pandyas — the first famous for the 
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: and structural designs, the latter for their cave temples. ' 


of epicentres and their peripheries. 

zz confirm the assumed development from ekatalas around Tanjavur to a 

■ i"ch dvitalas were erected followed by a period in which the tritala 
Technical possibility, we should first establish whether or not Tanja- 

. : iave been the epicentre in the initial stages of Cola architecture 
:*a- or not products of other epicentres interfered as obvious irregular- 

■ neat distribution-pattern. If Tanjavur was a cultural epicentre 

* nave been an important political centre as well. Now, in general, 

cower nearly always has a strong economic base. Usually, the ruling 
i: a ..ell-organized army and administration to safeguard that base. 
zim be levied and collected —an advanced form of economic exploitation — 
z.ctly, carefully planned raids can be organized. In both cases the 
" i flow of money and goods towards the political centre. 12 ) 

their inscriptions and epitheta the Cola kings impress one as 
*'*: cossessed great political power in three distinctive periods, not 
->Jtn India, but also in parts of Southeast Asia. 'They were able 
- -lie longest and most continuously in the area now called Tamil Nadu. 
::=i’-sfor instance, from the many records on temple walls reporting the 
is of royal accountants who came to check whether the villages and 
duly paid their taxes. In case of back-payments, measures were 
-=ly taken. 14 ) From this large area money and goods flowed to Tanjavur. 
tal of the Colas, situated in the apex of the KaverT delta.^In 

booty of successful campaigns or maritime expeditions was in- 
brought to Tanjavur via KaverTpatnam, the port on the Gulf of 


16 2d»inistrative organisation of the Cola empire can more or less be 
■2 zz the system of the present districts and their subdivisions, the 
- : s a result of the continual change of names and the accompanying 

carders, the original nomenclature provides an opaque picture, making 
r: eiely impossible to trace temples in the field and map them. 16 ) We have, 
•:-a, used the present division in districts and taluks for our survey. 

=~: -seful to start with a short review of the districts in which Cola 
r: cccur and a concise description of the political relation between these 
• c: and Tanjavur(map 2 ). 

-’c-augh the Colas did not originate in Tanjavur District,it is undoubtedly 
:c '~?ortant area, both for these rulers and for our investigation. The 



first king, Vijayalaya, presumably came from Uraiyur near the present town c- 
Tiruchirappalli and settled in the city of Tanjavur which is situated ca. 1. 
east of Sendalai, the capital of the Muttaraiyars(map 1). Both communities 
in continual discord, most probably because they had identical objectives:v.z 
the conquest of the fertile delta, in the apex of which they were almost visv_ 
pushing eachother aside. This area was situated between two powerful and 
influential nations, the Pal lavas in the north and the Pandyas in the south. 
Tanjavur District can be said to have had a kind of double peripheral positic- 
to the cultural, religious and political powers of the Pallavas and the Panc..i: 
seated in KancT and Madura respectivily. The Muttaraiyars and the Colas tries 
to achieve their aim by becoming vassals of one of these great powers.The Cols 
apparently, were lucky and gained the strongest ally,for the Pallavas defeates 
the Pandyas and the Muttaraiyars,thanks to the Colas. In gratitude the Colas 
were allotted large parts of the delta. 

The Districts of North Arcot and Chingleput form the area where the 
Pallavas were lord and master during the three centuries preceding the rise 
of the Cola empire. KancT was their capital, situated on the Palar, in the 
centre of the realm , almost 40 km. west of Mamal1apuram, the port at the mot: 
of that river. Already long before the Pallava state grew into a powerful 
empire, KancT was a world-wide known Buddhist centre. During Pallava rule 
Mama!1apuram, better known by the name of Mahabalipuram, became a kind of 
open-air workshop, situated on the boulders of a granite outcrop protruding 
into the sea, where a number of new architectural forms were tried out. These 
excercises in sculptural "architecture" determined the character of the struc¬ 
tural style in this part of India for many centuries. 

While the achievement of the Pallava sthapatis must have had a cultural 
impact on their Cola successors, the political relations changed in as much a- 
the Pallavas in their turn became vassals of the Colas. Their territory began 
to function as a kind of spring-board from where the Colas and the Pallavas 
penetrated into the realm of the Eastern and Western Calukyas and their vassa 
such as the Banas. A study of the inscriptions on the temple walls in this regioj 
shows, that during the whole period of our investigation, contacts between 
Tanjavur and this area were quite intensive. Almost every Cola king spent sor 
time there fighting, building temples and erecting pallipadas or memorial shri 
over the remains of his predecessors.Consequently, the supposition that 
the buildings in this area are witnesses of strong Pallava rather than CoT; 
influences does not seem justified. 

The Districts of Tinnelveli and Madura together form the region ruled by 
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tv ::'temporaries of the Pallavas, the Pandyas. Little is known about these 
There are no structural temples that can be dated with certainty 
: ~e : .T.1000. On the other hand, there are a large number of crude cave- 
•- *es, which are considered the predecessors of the structural Cola temples. 

-a. r e-, the Pandya sculptors did not possess the skill to tool the hard grani te of 
tv - •-egion in the refined manner of the Early Colas. Taking into account that 
r £'dyas and Colas were alternately allies and arch-enemies, 19 'it may be 
t. . :i ccat the temples built during the time that the Colas could consider 
tv : £-rya territory as part of their empire, will rather belong to the 

domain of the Colas than to a regional Pandya variant, since the Colas 
r ; ec more capable artisans. 

Tiruchirappal1i District nowadays has a shape which is difficult to 
' 'tc the administrative division of the Cola period. The district consists 
'i: separate units. The most important area lies south of the Coleroon and 
tv ‘i.erT and west of the Grand Anicut, of which we know that it was a flood- 
-:'-dam existing already before the days of Vijayalaya. This region was 
- -ally inhabited by the Irukkuvels and Muttaraiyars.It is a crystalline 
i* - a cept for the banks of the KaverT forming a golden rim from where the 

I itT and the KaverT join, uptill beyond Tanjavur in easterly direction (map 2). 
-:--cally, the Muttaraiyars disappeared when Vijayalaya conquered their 
Tory and capital.Their influence on Cola architecture may.however,have been 
z-r-able since it is generally assumed that all undated small temples in 

- a-ea were erected by them. In that case they knew already at a very early 
:c.: = how to build structural temples of granite. However, it should be 
^v~ered that this region was for a long time part of the Pal lava territory. 

* its the Muttaraiyar idiom should yet be considered as a Pal lava variant. 

""£ remaining part of the Tiruchirappalli District is an extension of the 
.t* -rcot District, with the exception of the area bordering directly on the 
c c-Tor. This zone belongs both geomorphologically and socio-economically to 
:e'ca. The whole region north of the Coleroon is characterized by tank- 

— riTion. There are several rivers like the Ponnaiyar and the Manimuktam, 
cese are small and have cut into the crystalline so that here — unlike 

--e delta — an abundant supply of riverwater is lacking. So, villages as 
* r as Cola monuments are widely separated from eachother. The area never 
« the centre of an important dynasty. It should rather be regarded as the 
:-s*T'e~ield of all the great South Indian powers in turn defeating each other. 

: ii'cjerors used to give a more permanent character to their campaigns here 
:_*'ding temples in their names. The first great defeat of a Cola ruler also 
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took place in this region. This happened to the"invincible"king Parantaka I. 
"harbinger of bliss and progress", who was beaten devastatingly in the 42nd 
of his reign — A.D. 949 — by the even more invincible Krsna III of the Ras~-. 
kutas. After that the entire area came under their influence for some thin. 
years. 21 ) Only about A.D. 970 would Uttama Cola recapture the lost territor. 

In view of all this it is obvious that Tanjavur may well have been the 
centre of Cola culture as early as the reign of Aditya I. Moreover, irregu'i- 
ities in the distribution-pattern of temples with regard to height and/or s : 
in the KaverT area can be explained as relics of Pallava influences which 
have extended considerably to the south. However, these irregular!ties coc': 
also be the result of the socio-economic position of a settlement in relatnr 
to the Cola capital. 

We assume that the position of a settlement in the bureaucratic hierar:- 
played a role in the composition of its temples. This assumed relation can 
be established through a careful study of inscriptional evidence, because the 
present size of the villages in Tamil Nadu makes it hard to believe that tr-* 
were once bustling and economically prospering towns as the overwhelming pre¬ 
sence of their far too large temples might seem to suggest. In the records = 
tinction is often made between ordinary villages, brahmin settlements and 
merchant towns, the ur, the caturvedimangalam and the nagaram respectively. 2 - 
Unfortunately, the terms are applied without consistency, or perhaps the 
meaning of the terms changed in the course of time, so we cannot use this ty::- 
logy as an explanation for specific distribution-patterns. 

On the other hand, it seems likely that temples located in the nagarars 
will distinguish themselves from those in the urs because merchants indeed ••= 
more contacts with people from beyond the immediate neighbourhood of the 
village, which means that, theoretically, they would be more open to alien 
ideas, or could even be the medium through which new ideas were introduced. 
Merchant towns, moreover, are on the whole more prosperous than farming com¬ 
munities, so they are able, again theoretically, to spend, more on the embe'- 
1ishment of a temple. Although we are not in a position to provide a map on 
which all types of settlements are indicated due to the absence of reliable 
inscriptional evidence, a single deviation in an otherwise uniform distribute 
pattern can occasionally be connected with the former existence of a nagaram 
in that particular locality, assuming that there were far more urs and catur- 
vedimarigalams than nagarams. 
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- : irregularities or anomalies can also be related to the social 

the founder of a shrine who's name occurs occasionally on the walls 
r- rer temple. 23 ^ The persons mentioned in such inscriptions are in the 


cuace kings, their spouses, sons and daughthers.In addition there was 
"..strious category, such as generals who successfully assisted their 
- -is campaigns and had, therefore, become rich, local chieftains and 
- * . important religious centres. The great differences between the fi- 

E i -escurces of royalty and private persons will be demonstrated in the 
" :.fcn-pattern of their temples, since a king is in a better position 
mr ssion the construction or renovation of a temple than a general, a 
rv r: or a priest, because his purse will not be empty after financing a 
-e will most probably have had a court-architect who - in times of 
■ successes and of prosperity - was permanently employed. For this 
R: ■ these temples - though possible widely distributed - would show greater 
r* — tj than shrines financed by commoners, even if the latter occur, 

- = rather small area, because it less likely that they were designed by 
t'z the same person. 

: h rule temples built by a royal person will be larger and taller than 
- "missioned by wealthy citizens. Since size and height are related to 
■ -£-£ial means of either king or citizen, we shall now survey the chang- 
•:::ects of the Colas and their people during the first two centuries of 
--sccry.Only then we might be able to attribute size and/or height of 
c~c to a particular period. 


JL ' nods of prosperity and deoay. 

: :aced in the previous paragraph, the various phases of provincialism in 
se'ccment of the Cola style can be linked up with periods of political 
The Colas have known more times of prosperity than of decay. The 


rerfod is normally divided into three phases. 
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first phase is usually taken to start in A.D. 850, the year in which 
had probably consolidated his realm around the town of Tanjavur. It 
: .D. 940,although Parantaka I suffered his fi rst great defeat ca. A.D. 949. 
s ruling during this period are: 

(c. A.D. 850-871) 

(A.D. 871-907) 

(A.D. 907-955) 

second phase embraces about 30 years between A.D. 940 and 970. This 
s characterized by bitter succession disputes among the sons and 
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nephews of Parantaka I. The most radical of all was Uttama Cola, who rer; 
one of the two remaining pretenders to the throne — Aditya II — by the s. 
He owed his throne mostly to the "true nobility" of the youngest descent- 
this famous family, Arumoli, later known as Rajaraja I, who dropped his . 


to the throne on the condition that his uncle Uttama would aoDoint him s.. i 
after his death. 25 ) The kings wielding power for a shorter or longer Derie: . 
these tumultuous times, are: 

Gandaraditya (A.D. 949-957) 

Arinjaya (A.D. 956-967 ) 

Sundara Cola (Madurai-Konda) (A.D. 956-973) 

Aditya II (Parthivendra Karikala) (A.D. 964-969) 

Uttama Cola (A.D. 969-985) 

The third phase starts only after Uttama Cola had consolidated his :: - 
i.e. around A.D. 969/970. It is usually taken to end with the death of 
Rajaraja I in A.D. 1014. The first and third phase can each be subdivide: 
periods of rise, of efflorescence and of diminishing prosperity, because 
likely that a temple style develops only during a long and prosperous pe-~ 
We can, therefore, expect a development of height and size as shown in the 



Comparing this graph with the actual distribution-patterns of heicr. .i 
size as shown in maps 5 and 6 we can infer that they tally as far as heic—; 
concerned, for the central part of the Kaveri delta is, indeed, characu- 
by ekatalas. However, the distribution of tritalas as well as that based 
number of niches indicate in the first place that the influence of the er- 
must have reached its periphery about A.D. 1000 as the really tall cons: 1 -., 
are found in the centre of origin. In the second place we see that the st 


the monuments does not show a similar pattern, for the number of niches c 
diminish in the middle of the 10th century but continued to increase. Ir. .** 
following paragraph we shall try to relate this alternate development to :• I 
ges in religious concepts during this period. 
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—: ;? of Saivaism in Cola society. 

lays, religion was an integral part of all aspects of social 
---ccion of a temple in a Cola community was not only to be the 
f but also to be the seat of justice and of the village council. 

: ~e, the temple compound could be used for educational purposes 
-aert. 26) 

c. ."-'rs did not have these social functions from the very beginning. 

- . : - e when the abode of the deity was not much more than a olace 

- "sc-ered spontaneously to worshiD a certain manifestation of 

oe a tree or a large rock which rose mysteriously out of 
• 'e s-spe of a lihga. People also flocked to the birth-places of the 

e-e of the reformed religions,Saivaism and Vaisnavism, or to the 
r - c-ey were believed to have died. In all these localities small 
■’e eventually erected. One can hardly imagine that the South Indian 
e es of today originated from these early primitive shrines. Never- 
: ir.elopment into the immense temple compounds starts, at least in 
i*= ta, under the first of the imperial Colas. 

serines — the Tamil word is koyil — erected by Vijayalaya, con- 
-i^z'-sgrha with a somewhat smaller ardhamandapa attached to it. To- 
: tee reign of Rajaraja I the mukhamandapa became customary. This 

- . :~fen connected to the ardhamandaoa by means of a staircase or 
s; E'-.tarala. Detached from the main building, but within the walls 

e t'-t-rds, were other mandapas or halls serving various ends such 

government and administration, since the temple had gradual- 
: c*e 'srgest landlord of the village through countless gifts of 

cid the compound become larger so as to accommodate its various 
-;*EEiiric functions, its external appearance also changed consider- 
c'.y oldest shrines in the area are completely unadorned and 
-- :'. *=5- 3y the time Rajaraja I ascended the throne large parts of 
<ere occupied by images, portraits of important persons, 

:=-'=nds and panels. The possible reasons for this development, 
e* E"i religious respect will now be discussed. 


1 r 1 ee not only a collection of halls where certain functions took 

x oo\ 

- i'eo the symbol of God - in South India usually Siva or Visnu. ; 
mi ''s E-e decorated with the images of the deity. The appearance of 
-E-:-e **eflects the development of South Indian iconography. If new 
e E'-e accepted for presentation, then problems arise. For, an 
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architect cannot go on adding ever more niches in an existing type of temple f:* 
more and more figures,at least not if he wants to maintain the balanced proport-;-i 
which are characteristic of South Indian architecture. When extra space had - i 
be created this could only be done by enlarging the building and/or adding 
halls, called mandapas. During this creative period the Cola sculptors adde: 
several iconographical forms such as 

- Daksinamurti. This manifestation of Siva as god of the south has received a fixa 
place in the southern niche of the garbhagrha until today. In the course c* 
time the covering of the niche and the decoration of the temple walls dire:* 
ly beside it changed. More and more images were added to the otherwise ba-T 
walls. They are mostly rsis, ascetics, royal persons and animals. 

- Visnu and Siva in his manifestation of Ardhanari or Lingodbhava who can be fa 
in the western niche. Sometimes small images of Visnu and Brahma are stand**: 
on either side of Lingodbhava 1 s niche. 

- Brahma, usually portrayed as an old man with a beard, is standing in the 
northern garbhagrha niche. 

- Ganesa and Durga. Images of other deities such as Bhiksatana are sometimes 
installed, depending on the number of niches available. As a rule Ganesa is 
placed in the central niche of the southern wall of the ardhamandapa, while 
Durga usually stands on the corresponding place in the northern wall. 

Along with the increasing possibilities to worshio various aspects of 

/ 

Siva and his consort, a completely different form of devotion seems to lose im¬ 
portance, namely that of the Saptamatrkas and thetevagrahas. Special shrines 
for these deities can still be -found in what are most probably the oldest 
monuments. However, gradually they were moved to a less prominent place in a 
mandapa or elsewhere and became images without a proper home. In later temple; 
it is therefore no longer possible to decide whether the Saptamatrkas and Nava- 
grahas were included in the temple ritual at the time of the construction of 
a particular shrine, because the proof of their existence may have been remove 
from the temple. 

Although the developments in iconography could show a chronological ly and most 
probably a geographically interesting pattern, it is difficult to arrange the 
temples according to the presence or absence in the niches of the images just 
mentioned, including whether or not they are accompanied by other figures. Due 
to kleptomania and sheer rapacity, past and present, such an investigation int: 
the Co]a contribution to South Indian iconography is virtually impossible. If 
the sculptures happen to pass into the hands of bonafide travellers, they may 
end up in museums, but more often than not without an indication of their 
provenance. 
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.-=w of the above mentioned uncertainties with regard to the iconographical 
a structural development can only be deduced on the basis of the number of 
: rslanging to the original concept of a temple. 


-~ing pantheon in the Colamandalam. 

'■val stage of the iconographical development in the Colamandalam must have 
---£i during the Early Cola period, i.e. between A.D. 850 - 1014. For, the 
siructural monuments of the area — coTncidi ng with the territory of the 
-'I'yars — do not have niches, whereas the walls of the huge Rajarajesvara 
are almost completely covered with images in wel1-prepared devakos- 
~ he other hand it seems strange that the fully developed iconography 
.alukyas and Pallavas—as realized on their temple walls lavishly 

— with sculptures — was apparently not accepted by the Colas in the 
ze-cury of their rule. This is all the more remarkable, as it is known from 
v—s and reconstructions that in the Deep South already before the 8th 

• --grating Nayanars and Al.vars preached the concept of Trimurti, the 

manifestation of God, viz. Brahma, Visnu and Siva. 

_ / 

-zwe.er, Aditya I was an ardent devotee of Siva, and - very explicitly - 
' :'oned temples to be built dedicated exclusively to this deity. This 
-—za stands in sharp contrast to that of previous rulers, for the Calukya, 
i = ~d Pandya kings were more liberal and built sanctuaries not only for 

and the Jina but also caves and temples in honour of Visnu and Siva?^ 
therefore, like to suggest that the first decades and perhaps the first 
-* : ..ears of Cola rule were characterized by an atmosphere of intolerance 
-apard to three of the most important Indian religions, viz. Buddhism, 

- and Vaisnavism. Since Vaisnavism had been the main religion of both the 
* i: and the Pallavas and since there is an eternal animosity between 3iva 

with regard to the supremacy of this world and beyond - a conflict which 
p- zzad over and over again in Hindu mythology - it is possible that this 
30'flict was decided on earth temporarily in favour of Siva by Aditya I and 

: — "his implies an enormous reduction of iconographical representations; 

/ 

-z-= so since Vaisnava and Saiva sculptures were in general closely associated 
T-ez.er, often occurred at one and the same site. 2 ^ 

"s possible that the teachers and priests together with the early sculp- 
.: cz; decide first of all which iconographical representations were pure, 
s and next which positions on the walls these accepted figures had to 
: i - entioned above (p. 28) the northern wall of Hindu temples is usually 


reserved for Brahma, the western wall for Visnu, whereas the southern wall is 

occupied by a representation of Siva. It is, therefore, not surprising that 

there are several shrines in the Colamandalam which display the most unusual 

phenomenon of three representations of Siva in one and the same sanctum, thus 

occupying the niches normally reserved for Brahma and Visnu.^ It is equally 

SSI- 

clear that throughout the 10th century the image of Lingodbhava is placed in 
the "Visnu" niche, either as a replacement of an older sculpture or as an icon 
contemporary with the shrine. 

Furthermore, there are buildings in which ArdhanarT - the concept of Siva 
and his consort united in one figure — is found in the western niche, in combi¬ 
nation with a Brahma and Daksinamurti sculpture in the northern and southern 
devakosthas respectivily - all three images belonging stylistically to the same 
set of figures. Apart from Brahma, the majority of shrines in the Colamandalam 
have Lingodbhava, Daksinamurti, Durga and Ganesa, the latter two on the walls 
of the ardhamandapa(p. 28). There are also ardhamandapas in which other mani¬ 
festations of Siva are exclusively displayed. It is only during the reign of 

Rajaraja I that a revival of Vaisnavism and Jainism becomes evident, for the 
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sister of this ruler had temples built for Siva, Visnu and the Jina. ' 

Consequently, we should recognize roughly two stages in the iconographic 
and artistic development of the temple walls, which indirectly influenced the 
structural development of the building. In the first phase a gradual expansion 
of the §aiva pantheon took place in which the artist could unfold his talents 
unimpeded by dogmas. In the second stage every Hindu deity, known from the days 
of the Calukyas was given a (fixed) place on the walls of the Cola temples. In 
other words between A.D. 850 and A.D. 1000/1014 Saiva shrines gradually became 

larger because the temple walls had to accomodate more and more sculptures. 

/ 

After A.D. 1000/1014 we may expect Vaisnava sanctuaries occurring next to Saiva 
shrines, their size becoming increasingly larger. 

As a result of this the distribution-pattern as indicated on map 6 seems to 
indicate that the successive phases of Cola architecture coincided with an ex¬ 
pansion of Saiva religion. This diffusion process is illustrated in the follow- 

/ 

ing graph(p. 31). Diffusion of Saivaism must have reached its physical bounda¬ 
ries about the end of the 10th century. The distribution of buildings with more 
than nine niches is, therefore, not restricted to a particular subregion. On 
the contrary, large temples can occur in each of the old subregions. In general, 
we can say that the distribution of monuments constructed after A.D.1000 
shows a dispersed instead of concentrated pattern. 
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: —e.vork of our study 

wn~i-zvs survey, based on geographical principles, was sufficiently pro- 
§ i: continue further research. For, the distribution-patterns of Cola tem- 
% regard to their size and height appeared to show subregions which 
r : dated within, admittedly, rather rough time limits. However, in order 
the development of Early Cola architecture an accurate description 
e -..-rents is required as well as a more specified picture of the time 
fcics - .cich the variants of the temple features occurred. 

j racial temple features to be investigated are — apart from the size and 
tne sanctum as well as that of the hall — the temple base, the shape 
^ of its pilasters, the composition of its cornice as well as that of 
^■ir-Ecructure. All these elements vary tremendously. The reason might be 
-*c- : : In the first place, Cola architecture probably drew from three differ- 
Idoes, viz. Pal lava, Ca]ukya and Early Pandya, all three occurring in the 
r surrounding the Cola heartland. In the second place,the Early Cola ar- 
e »ere almost certainly highly talented and creative persons who not on- 
how to adopt and mix alien ideas or techniques but also found new 
•: io problems arising from their own society. The result of this would 
*i.e been the invention of new variants and new combinations of old 
•m is iroviding the Cola buildings with a typical "Cola" appearance. 

■ :-ier to find our way in the jungle of variants blossoming on almost 
:*_ - ent we decided to start in chapter two with a survey of basic featu- 
► . i-iants charateristic of Pallava, Calukya and Early Pandya architecture, 
to this,we compiled a complete picture of the current opinions with 
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regard to the characteristies of the Early Cola style. These two surveys result 
ed in a list of features and their variants as given in appendix 5. For reasons 
to be discussed at the end of chapter two only a limited number of features was 
further investigated. Each of these features and its variants was then mapped. 
Finally, the distribution-patterns of these variants were interpreted and compar¬ 
ed with the distribution maps based on size and height. 

However, we made a distinction between variants related to size and height 
of a building and those resulting in types of base, pilaster, roof and corbel. 
The first we investigated in chapter three, the latter in chapter four. The 
reason for this procedure was simply that in our opinion the number of pilasters 
carved on one wall is determined by the height of a vimana and vice versa while 
the number of pilasters and the height of the vimana determine the shape of its 
ground-plan. Since we have demonstrated that size and height can be related to 
certain subregions and rough time limits, their variants such as the number of 
pilasters and the shapes of ground-plan may show similar space-time bound char¬ 
acteristics. In chapter three we first explained why this assumption is correct. 
Then we investigated the monuments, each time as localized objects in a subre¬ 
gion demarcated on the basis of one to four essential variants. In 
this way we were able to date the temples more accurately than the first rough 
dating of the subregions earlier on would ever allow. Moreover, we compared our 
conclusions with those of Balasubrahmanyam, Barrett and Soundara Rajan. The re¬ 
sults of this discussion are the dates mentioned in appendices 7-11. 

Finally, in chapter four we investigated the essence of the Early Cola 
style. Basing ourselves on the results arrived at in chapter three we substanti¬ 
ated the phases in which the Cola shrines showed progressive or regressive vari¬ 
ations and combinations of variations with regard to height and size. This 
was done with the help of an inventory of types of base, pilaster, roof and cor¬ 
bel occuring on the dated and not yet dated monuments discussed in chapter three 
The result, viz. the discovery of a development in the individual aspects or 
combinations of temple parts,turned out to be more far-reaching than could 
ever have been anticipated at the outset of our inquiry. It could well be 
used as a base for further historical - and eventually geographical - research 
on the Colas as the Early Cola temples are really the only securely datable 
artefacts of the Early Cola period. 
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ZHAPTER ONE 


arrett 1974, p. 81. 

i chapters three and four this practice will be exposed as an incorrect 
cst c cd of dating. See also Dhaky 1971, p.266 note 12, where he stated 
it epigraphists and historians will better listen to art-historians 
st- -ice versa. 

--ion theories and models are normally part of any publication on geo¬ 
s' - teal theories. Good examples are, for instance: 

. Kevin R. Man, Location and Behavior , chapter five: "Information and 
V - hons in a Locational Context", pp. 78—99; 
ttlish, Paul Ward e.a. Man, Space and Environment, chapter four: "Spatial 
3.:fusion" as part of the Spatial Structure of Human Behavior, pp. 323- 24; 
i-’Ier, Adams and Gould Spatial Organization. The Geographer's View of the 
■ t, chapter eleven: "Spatial Diffusion: Meshing Space and Time", pp. 

51; 

icccett, Peter Geography: A modem Synthesis, chapters 14 and 15: "Flows 
* - Networks", pp 0 323- 45, and "Spatial Diffusion", pp. 346- 64 respect- 
r £ 1 v 

-rd, Ed. e.a. Progress in Geography, Vol. I, chapter four: Diffusion re- 
trch in geography: a perspective", pp. 119- 57. 

•u item research in spatial diffusion is mainly interested in the charac- 
iristics of the transmitters, carriers and receivers as these are sup-- 
- ;ed to be crucial factors in the explanation of spreads. However, in 
,r case transmitters and receivers are rather dim historical figures and 
:t= speed of the carrier definitely did not change during our period. We, 
■•:-refore, refrain from summarizing current opinions in this field of study. 


I:: glossary. Here definitions are given of all Sanskrit terms used in 
. -r text. 

;;- for instance SII , XVII, p. iii and no. 227 (A.R. 205 of 1904), p. 83. 

inscription in Ranga I, p. 218 no. 779 (376 of 1909) reports that 
tie villagers of Marudur sold to Iraiyankudikilavan the right of taking 
•tear for irrigation...through the sluice of the tank in their village for 
- caecified sum of money". This inscription bears the 22nd regnal year of 
ucuraikonda Parakesarivarman, i.e. Parantaka I. On p. 220 no. 795 (392 of 
B09) we read that it is a matter of "...gift of — land situated below the 
:aak called Rajarajappereri,...". This record is dated in the 28th year of 
Ijaraja I. See also Sastri, 1955, pp. 583“ 84. 

Iilusubrahmanyam 1966 p. 81. Here he quotes the Anbil Plates of Sundara 
la: "the Indra among kings who had great glory and fortune...by whom the 
of large temples of Siva, as it were banners of his own victories, lofty 
and unacquainted with defeat (collapse), was built of stone on the two banks 
c the river Kaveri from the Sahya mountains (the Western Ghats), inhabited 
the lordly elephants whose cheeks dripped with their temple-juice, in- 
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cessantly flowing even to the ocean, which has the moon playing on t~e : 
of its big restless waves". 

Since special emphasis seems to be laid on the material, it seems 
permissable to assume that Aditya I (the Indra) had temples built, ccr.;1 
ed of granite, at least along the KaverT. 

9) . Cola temples are either ekatalas or dvitalas— except for a few monuce 

whereas most of the shrines at Pattadkal, KancT, Biccavolu, Nandi and 
samahgalam belong either to the tritala or caturtala category(cf. our 
dix 3). 

10) . See Cousens, p. 61, where he reports among others, that the Virupaksa d 

at Pattadkal "was built by the sutradharT Gunda...the most eminent surra 
harT of the southern country". This seems to indicate that king Vikrarr- 
ditya II who died ca. A.D. 746, brought the architect to Pattadkal a£t-j 
he had conquered Kanci. 

11) . It has been pointed out that the Pandya artists were far superior to 

the Early Cola sthapatis. However, in our opinion the former did not 
create one structural monument( cf. de Lippe, pp. 159-62, who discusses 
a large group of Pandya cave-temples but only one structural shrine, 
which was, moreover, not built by them, as we shall demonstrate in th; 
next chapter). Consequently, the Colas can not have imitated the Pancy;. 
in this respect. 

12) . See Sastri 1955, p. 653. Sastri reports that for the temple at TanjavTr 

alone a booty was set aside consisting of among others 500 lbs. of trc; 
gold, 10,200 kasus of jewels to the value of 5,100 kaIanjus in money, 
50,650 kalanjus of silver, i.e. over 600 lbs. of troy silver. Rajaraja 1 
also reserved land in Ceylon (and other dominions) which should produc 
58,000 kasus of rice (i.e. in weight 116,000 kalams) and 1,100 kasus ir 
cash. 

1 kalanju = a Tamil coin of 58-60.1 grains (Sastri, p. 613). 
or a Cola coin of 72-80 grains. 

1 kasu =0.5 kalanju (Sastri, p. 614). 

13) . See Balasubrahmanyam 1966, pp. 161-162, quoting the inscription 286 of 

1911 in which Aditya I is called "... Chola king who over-ran the Tone*; 
nadu and the Conqueror of kings with many elephants „ 

See Balasubrahmanyam 1971, p. 4, footnote 1. Here Parantaka I is cal-t-e 
Kop-Parantaka Madil-Madirai-sidaittu, i.e. destroyer of the.fortified ri 
of Madurai, or just Parantaka Madiraikonda. Another honorific title of 
this monarch was Parantaka Maduraiyum Ilamum (Ilam = Ceylon). 

See Balasubrahmanyam, id., p. 105. The surname of Parantaka II - the 
son of Parantaka I - was among others Sundara, which induced Balasubra?- 
yam to write that he (Parantaka II) "...seems to have quite surpassed :j 
in beauty and therefore received the name Sundara' . Furthermore he 
equal in prowess to the destroyer of the three cities, i.e. Siva...", an 
"...had the quarters filled with heaps of sharp and pointed arrows ser.a 
forth from his beautiful bow and caused to flow manifold rivers of bloor 
springing from the high mountains, i.e. the enemies' elephants cut asunaj 
by (his) sharp sword". Sundara Cola also faught against ...Vira Pane, 
was forced to flee and climb the peaks of the Sahyadri Mountains _(the 
Ghats) for refuge". Therefore Parantaka II is usually called Parantaka 3 
Madurantaka. Since he "...died in the Golden Palace (Pon Maligai Tunji~- 
at Kanchi (p. 106) "-an indication that the empire had again reached its I 
borders, lost to the Rastrakutas during the final years of Parantaka _ 
also became known as Pon Maligai Tunjina Devar. 
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< Irlasubrahmany am, id., p. 149, where Aditya II — the son of Parantaka 

- described "...as a lions cub playing sportively with a rutting, mad 
ftt- -ant (i.e. the Vira Pandya) proud of its strength." He assumed the title 

r--.diyan talaikonda Parakesari. 

ri 1955, p. 470 assumes the existence of a Department of land-revenue. 

5 -. ub rahmanyam 1966, pp. 175—76 r 

“--s; central office of control over the whole kingdom was carefully dis- 
-ished from the local offices which were accountable to it...", 
r. are...supervisors who were the agents of the central department of 
■:r:I and audit, maintained as a check on the officers of the various 
. --r:=ents in each locality". 

relation to temple affairs Sastri reports on page 471: "The duties of 
cx* 7 avenue officers included. ..regulating the receipts and expenditures of 
or helping local authorities to do so. They audit the accounts of 
t i : ; and take steps for the prevention of embezzlement." 

Tr, :antral government could also come to the aid of local authorities as 

* crs from an inscription of RajarSja I: "...persons...were slack in the 
». -ifcint of dues assessed upon them by the village authorities... The dis¬ 
pel- became a long drawn affair, and the whole subject went up to the king 

* ■ is decision...". This was "issued by him at his capital, Tahjavur, and 
i t..cable to the Cola, Tondai and Pandya countries...". (Sastri, 1955, 

1..zsubrahmanyam 1971, p. 213 described this supposed course of affairs 
r verse: "While my i.e. Krsna III glorious and victorious army is en- 
Hkt ?d at Melpadi for the purpose of creating livings out of the provinces 
: :e southern region for my dependants, of taking possession of the whole 
prirerty of the Lords of the provinces, and of erecting temples ...". 

I- :ri 1955, p. 653: "He (Rajaraja I) set apart lands in several villages 

- .^jout his dominions, including Ceylon, yielding an annual income of 

- ZOkalamsof paddy...", "...four hundred hetaerae were impressed from 

-c those of the other temples in the country".... were set apart further 

:: the maintenance of as many as 212 menservants comprising dancing masters, 

-_::c£ans, drummers, tailors, goldsmiths, accountants and so on. 

example of the difficulties which may arise can be deduced from the fol- 

- • inscriptions: Ranga II, p. 1246 no. 86, 295 of 1908. In this record 
r_kkalittattai is described in the 22nd regnal year of Parakesari, as"... 

tr.arayana, a caturvedimahgalam, a devadana, a brahmadeya in Vadagarai 
the northern bank of the KaverT)'! At the time of Rajendra I the same 

* - age is called Vembarrur, alias Solamarttanda, a caturvedimahgalam, 

:rahmadeya in Manninadu, a subdivision of Vadagarai-Rajendra-simha-Valanadu . 

- also SII, Vol. XII1943, Appendix C: "Important Geographical Divisions 

- -tinned in the inscriptions", pp. 174-179; and furtner Sastri 1955, 

__tsubrahmanyam 1971, p.216 report^ that Parantaka built a memorial_ 

: .-_lchral temple over the ashes of Aditya I, and on p.214 that Rajaraja 
established the Ariiijigai Isvarattu Mahadevar some time before his 29th 

- trial year (A.D. 1014) "as a pallippadai ... where the mortal remains of 
?r.*jigai devar were buried". 

_ --e publication by Sivaramamurti 1961, on Kalugumalai and other Early 
~iri-a rock-cut shrines was the only source of information for more than 
■ - years. It was complemented by K.R. Srinivasan only in 1971 and by 
-: bippe in 1978. 
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19) . This becomes manifest when we see how they either married of their 

daughters to each other, or - in a less peaceful way - fought their 
battles on eachother's territory (see Sastri 1966, p. 174, the battle of 
Idavai, on the north bank of the KaverT, between Vijayalaya and the Par: 
king Varagunavarman; p. 175, the battle at Sripurambyam near Kumbakonar 
between Aditya I and the Pallava ruler Aparajita and his Ganga vassal 
Prithvlpati I; P- 176, the battle of Vellur south of the Vaigai betweer 
Parantaka I and the Pandya monarch Maravarman Rajasimha II whose ally 
the Ceylonese ruler Kassapa V; pp. 179-180, too battles in which Sunday 
Cola recovered the lost provinces from the mighty (=Vira) Pandya; p. I: 
the invasion of Ceylon by Parantaka II and the destruction of Anuradhi- 
by Rajarlja I). 

20) ,See Sastri 1955, p. 112; Dhaky 1971, p. 264. 

21) . Sastri 1955, pp. 131- 34. On this occasion Krsna III received the title : 

Tahjaiyum-Konda. 

22) , "Many of these agraharas of mangalams were created by royal grants. Fait: 

in the unique merit of the gift of land (bhu-dana) was very common. Thus 
came about that new colonies of pious and learned Brahmins were settled it 
different parts of the country and gained control of local affairs thrciii 
the Sabha and its executive." Sastri 1955, pp. 492-493. The merchant 
guilds controlled - at a certain stage - the activities of artisans 
(Soundara 1978, p.17). 

23) . See Balasubrahmanyam 1971, pp. 173-74. 

24) . For a short summary see also Sastri 1966, pp. 173- 86. 

25) . Sastri 1955, pp. 157-159. Here Sastri describes the very dubious rolv J 

Uttama Cola with regard to the murder of Aditya II. The inscriptions mer: 
ing this affair have been kept vague on purpose: "The Tiruvalangadu pla: 
seem to gloss over the story on purpose." The empire was in pieces. Krs-_ 
III possessed Tondaimandalam, South Arcot was in the hands of the feudal. 
Siddhavadavan (this is Narasimhavarman, chief of Milada)“(see p. 151). 

The Pandyas, on the other hand, held their own (see p". 156). 

26) . Balasubrahmanyam 1966, p. 23-34; and Sastri 1955, pp. 131- 34. 

27) . The numerous inscriptions which report a "gift of land", the profit of 

which had to serve for the maintenance of brahmins, the daily burning o 
an oil-lamp in the temple etc., show that the shrines must have obtaine 
immense property in the course of centuries. An example of such a record 
is 247 of 1911 (Ranga II, p. 1239 no. 49), where it is reported that in the 
4th regnal year of Parakesari, a merchant from Nandipuram donated land tc 
the temple for feeding a brahmin. 

28) . Kramrisch,1946, pp.135-137, 143. 

29) , Sastri 1955, pp. 635-643, cf. Soundara 1978, pp. 159-161, Fig. 5 at 

the end of the book. In South India the period between the 7th-9th 
centuries is characterized by a nebulous stage of polytheism in form and 
syncretism in thought (Soundara 1978, p. 47). The following development 
of religious Hindu doctrines and their corresponding iconography might 
be applicable to this part of India, although it should be realized that 
nothing is known about its impact on the people. Until the 7th century 
the Siva-Mahesvara cult was en vogue , including iconographical concepts 
such as Daksinamurti (southern variant of Lakullsa), Lingodbhava (=Agni 
Rudra) (Soundara 1978, pp. 38-40). During the 7th-8th centuries Visnu and 
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. _. - vere of equal status. There was a recession of Brahma, whereas 

Durga" and Karttikeya or Subrahmanya were included in the pan-. 

- . as subsidiary deities (Idem, p. AO). During the ^ 9 th century pan- 
_racevatas including the Saptnatrkas became "popular" (Idem, p. 40). 

_ - Visnu cult(8th-9th centuries) was non-polemical and non-sectarian. 

_cga (Visnu-Maya or as Mahisasuramardinl)Hari-Hara and Narayana were 
r: :-;-n depicted (Idem, pp. 42-43). The Nataraja cult stems from the days 
Farantaka I (Idem, p. 41). 

d early Calukyas (of BSdaml) were of the Vaisnava persuasion (de Lippe 
•~r. o. 133). They constructed numerous Vaisnava sanctuaries next to 
relatively few Brahmanical and Saiva monuments(Mahakut, Pattadkal). The 
.:ragraphical representations of Siva and his consort - as preferred by 
Colas- were one way or the other depicted in Calukya shrines at Aihole, 
caves at BadamI and the large structural buildings at Pattadkal. 

“ = first Pallava king was SiAhavisnu, his son a convert from Jainism, n 
~-h century KahcTwas a centre of Jainism, Buddhism and Brahmanical 
T raing (de Lippe, p. 148). The Pallavas created in equal measure 
■ actuaries for Visnu and Siva throughout their vast empire. _ _ 

“-i early Pandyas (of Madurai) were tolerant towards Buddhism and Jainism, 
.ir cave temples are dedicated to Siva and the Jina, although there are 
few Vaisnava sanctuaries. It is interesting to note that pre-Aryan 
.iicies survived and were identified with Durga and Subrahmanya or 
Irttikeya (de Lippe, p. 159). 

t ii saava caves nos. 1 and 3 at BadimT; the Piravatanes'vara at Kaffcl, the 
' rre Temple at Mamallapuram. 

. Soundara 1978, p. 112, de Lippe, pp. 171- 72. 

—frodbhava is the manifestation of Siva in the form of a gigantic lihga 
- - which an anthromorphous Siva looks at the observer through a vertical 
r-ming. The theriomorphic representations of y Brahma and Visnu are very 
*-:Ll in proportion both to the lihga and to Siva and seem to float some- 
. it helplessly around the lihga. In this context the linga also represents 
■. world and the universe over which Siva established his supremacy. 

iraja I’s sister Kundavai had temples built for Siva, Visnu and the 
- i at Dadapuram c* A.D. 1006. See also Soundara Raj an 1978, pp. 28-37, 





Fig. 2. Arjuna Ratha, Mamallapuram. Architectural details and ground-plans. 
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Chapter two 

The Early Coja style: a product of a marriage a trois ? 


1. Characteristics of pre—Cola architecture 
I.I.Characteritics of Pallava architecture. 

For good reasons Pallava architecture has attracted a great deal of attention. 
Time and again it is surprising to discover that the Pallavas produced such a 
multitude of new artistic ideas in a rather isolated area, off the main stream. 
Since most of their monuments are cave-temples and rock-reliefs, nearly all 
publications deal with the sculptural aspects of the Pallava style. However, 
they also designed free standing shrines. Being more excavators (of caves) 
and sculptors than architects they used some immense granite boulders for 
experiments with the shapes of their structural shrines-to-be. Although 
scholars from all over the world were and still are fascinated by these rather 
unusual examples of "architecture" 1 ), and perhaps even more impressed 
by the two huge structural temples at KancT — the capital of the Pallavas — 
built of a yellowish sandstone, the published descriptions of these monuments 
are hardly suitable for our purpose, the emphasis being entirely on either their 
sculptures or their history. We, on the contrary, are more interested in the 
shape of the buildings and the way in which their individual components were 
designed. Consequently, it seemed necessary to review as accurately as possible 
some examples of minor Pallava temples.of the same size as the Cola shrines. 

For this purpose we selected two small koyils, in the first place the Arjuna 
Ratha, a rock-cut monolith at Mamallapuram, hewn out in the early 7th century 
and secondly an example of a structural shrine called the Piravatanesvara, made 
of sandstone and partly standing on a granite base in the outskirts of KancT. 

It was built between A.D. 700 and 728. ^ in order to cover the entire Pallava 
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period we decided to include in our survey the Shore temple at Mamallapuram 
and the Kailasanatha at Uttaramallur. Moreover, each distinctive phase in 
Pallava architecture is, among others, represented in appendix 3. 

The Arjuna Ratha (PI- !> Fi 9- 2 )• 

This wonderful small monument was chosen because its ground-plan is similar to 
that of many Cola temples. The other monoliths at Mamallapuram have ground- 
plans which are not found anywhere else in South India, except for the Sahadeva 
Ratha, which has an apsidal layout. The Arjuna Ratha has the following 
characteristics: 

1. an octagonal sikhara; 

2. a grfva-platform supporting - apart from the sikhara —a hara consisting of 
four salas,and four karnakutTs and double nasikas in between these aedicules; 4, 

3. an ardhamandapa with an open front and with side-walls without niches or 
any other form of decoration; 

4. a hara extending over the ardhamandapa; 

5. five mock-niches per vimana wall. The term mock-niche is used here because 
the niche-pilasters are missing,as is the makaratorana. The DraupadT Ratha 
next to the Arjuna Ratha, on the other hand,does show the makaratorana. 

This indicates that the Pallavas were familiar with this type of ornament 
(cf. PI. 3) as early as the 7th century (cf. PI. 3); 

6. an adhisthana resting on an upana-platform and consisting of a jagatT, 
tripatta kumuda, a narrow kantha and a pattika, which — judging from the 
holes under the three protruding parts of the vimana wall — were probably 
decorated with loose vyalis; 5 ^ 

7. very slender, bevelled pilasters with a clearly observable kalasa—although 
the padmabandha is lacking - topped by a kumbha; 

8. a palagai which is rather wide when compared with the pilaster; 

9. rearing vyalis on top of the palagai flanking so-called roll podigais; 

10. a kapota which slants down rather steeply, while its corners are decorated 
with kodikkarukkus; 

11. horseshoe-shaped kudus on this cornice crowned with a shovel-like top and 
framing smiling faces; 

12. a vyalivari above the kapota. These mythological animals are located in 
functional places, although they give the impression of being strung 
in rows, due to the small but regular distances between the floor- 
joints visible under the pilasters of the kutTs and salas. In the Nakula 
Sahadeva Ratha these joints were never finished, so the gradual process from 
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_:int to vyali can indeed be assumed; 8 ^ 

: ~rieze of bhutaganas under the kapota; 

i ground-plan consisting of three protruding parts and two recesses per wall; 
i' ardhamandapa which is narrower than the vimana and directly connected to 


* Piravatanesvara (PI. 2). 

c-oad outlines this structural building is similar to the Arjuna Ratha. How- 

• the perfection with which the craftsmen sculptured the Arjuna Ratha has 
icceared during the intermediate century. Especially the pilasters of the 

i.atanesvara are inelegant blocks. Possibly the immense work on the two 
::: temples of KancT had skimmed the potential of craftsmen so that for the 
<■=:s important shrines only the less skilled artisans or merely the apprentices 
:-a available. On comparing the Piravatanesvara with the Arjuna Ratha the 
’owing differences can be noted: 

there are mock-niches formed by means of two pilasters .The wall between 
these two pilasters automatical ly becomes a"niche"(cf .PI .1 and Pis.2-3); 

I. ilintel is suspended between the two pilasters; 

anakaratorana has been squeezed in between the lintel and the uttira which 
-as no bhutaganas; 

the palagai is substituted by a kumbha in a triangularly shaped block which 
«-dens into the pilaster; 

; thekals on the corners are supported by rearing vyalis; 
i. i.arapalas and worshippers are depicted between the pilasters; 

\ : r . the walls of the ardhamandapa mock-niches are carved out; 

• ace grTva-platform has no karnakutTs. 

'hove Temple at Mamallapuvam (PI. 4)7^ 

~'s shrine provides a few more interesting details deviating from the monuments 
:~5cjssed above. It was built between A.D. 700 and 728 of a coarse, grained 
:'trite which erodes easily. The adhisthana consists of several elements: a 
-~a moulding instead of a jagatT, a tripatta kumuda, a kantha with a vyalivari, 
. second kantha with a lotus-vari over it. 8 ^ The vyalis on the prastara are 
: seed in rows and at a small distance identical to that between the vyalis of 
~= kutFs and sal as of the hara. The grTva-pl a tform has four seated ganas in¬ 
deed of a hara. The kapota shows circles along the bottom-edge. 

Z\: y.cd-lasendtha at Uttavamalluv (appendix 3, no. 6). 

~-'s monument is the last representative of the Pallava style . It is curious for 
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three reasons, viz. the decoration of the base is kept to the minimum, the 
pilasters are plain and the mock-niches have developed into a kind of real deva- 
kostha with half-size niche pilasters and a lintel which is raised slightly over 
the palagais.The monuments at Kambadahalli, Narasamangalam and Nandi display some 
features which point to Pallava influence. Although they are located in the 
Western Ganga tracts to the northwest of the Colamandalam, we have included them 
in appendix 3. 

1.2.Characteristics of Cajukya architecture. 

In dealing with Pallava and Calukya monuments, Soundara Rajan stated that the 
Calukya style maybe described as an "elemental emotion, soft and sensuous model¬ 
ling and a graceful combination of apparel and jewellery". The Pallava style on 
the other hand, stands out as "more sedate, of compressed modelling and with 
sparse drapery (where outlines alone are emphasised) and ornamentation". ^ 
Furthermore he remarked that the "supple sandstone" (available in large amounts 
in Karnataka) and the "grim granite" (of Mamallapuram) played a decisive part 
in those styles, as did the "local ethos". 

Apart from the fact that these words present a very personal and ethical 
opinion, one wonders where these emotions and this model 1ing originated.Soundara 
Rajan did not go into this and only mentioned a number of partly architectural > 
partly sculptural features and innovations, typical for Western and Eastern 
Calukya architecture (Pis. 5-9). They are: 

1. the Western Calukya temples often have a so-called sloping roof. This feature 
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can be explained from climatological circumstances, i.e. heavy rainfall; 1 

2. nearly all monuments have trellised windows consisting of sandstone slabs 
placed in the first tala of the double-walled sandhara temples in order to 
transmit light. These beautiful windows were imitated by the Banas, the 
Western Garigas and the Eastern Calukyas in their later buildings-, 13 ^ 

3. vyalivaris as prastaras have been placed above kapotas; 

4. seme monuments show a sukanasa projecting in front of the superstructure. 
This idea was not copied by the Eastern Calukyas; 

5. there is an obvious preference for the simple, vertically slanting padma- 
course instead of a rectangular jagatT; 

6. a kapota is used as the top-layer of the adhisthana instead of a pattika 
which occupies this place in Pallava, Cola and Pandya architecture. 1 ^) 

7. square lingapithas are preferred. Among the RcTstrakutas — ruling in the 
same area after the collapse of the Calukya empire — they were round and we 
meet these again in the Siva koyils of the Muttaraiyars, the Irukkuvels, the 
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":'=s and the Pallavas. The Eastern Calukyas and the Pandyas continued to 
- 15) 

2 -set square lirigapithas; ‘ 

-~e vimanas are mainly of the Nagara variety; with this Soundara Rajan means 
it at the sikharas have a square ground-plan. 1 ^ This layout is again 
Inant in the region of the Irukkuve] s and in the northern Pandya zone; 
talas of the superstructure are of the arpita variety, i.e. the hara 
s attached to the tala walls and not—as with the Pallavas — separated 
-roin it (anarpita) so that the pradaksina could be performed; 1 ^ 

.L-ong the sculptures on these temples, the mithunas form the largest cate- 
xry; 18 ^ 

-re icons were carved out in situ in stone blocks meant for that purpose 19 ^ 
“nis is illustrated by the unfinished walls of the Sangames / vara(Pl. 7). 

"cere was obviously insufficient time or money to carve the rough blocked- 
surfaces into images, as was done on the vails of the Virupaksa temple 
Pattadkal (PI. 5)-, 

. --the Western Calukya temples the parivaradevatas are lacking with the sole 

■_ 20 ) 

exception of the Virupaksa shrine; ‘ 

I the lintels of the doorframes are striking on account of their elegant 

ornamentation and friezes. The Pallava lintel, on the other hand, is plain; ^ 

i.„ntil the Rajasimha period, Ganesa images are unknown in the Pallava area, 

whereas they are indeed frequent in both the Western Calukya and the Pandya 

22 ) 

oemples. ' 

Especially aspects 2, 3, 6 and 13 are purely individualistic contributions 
- sculptors trained for centuries in shaping the interior of cave-temples 
monasteries. So they were ahead of the architects, who had to design and 
:.-'d a structural temple for the first time. Soundara Rajan here used the 
«r-e image of turning the cave temples inside out. ^The inside lining becomes, 
: to say, the proper, outer side. The sculptor could continue his work in the 
:ren air while the material remained the same. Not only "elemental emotions" 
::-rring the sculptor on to creating continually new decorative elements, 

--s training in working the "supple sandstone" which had lasted for centu- 
-'ss did so in equal measure. However, this does not change the fact that the 
astern Calukya temples and their images are indeed more elaborately decorated 
,ith ornaments than those of the Pallavas. According to Cousens Calukya art 
:=n be described as "An exuberance o^ lace-like carvings,...all elbowing each 
:ther for room".“^Even better than in words, he demonstrated the characteris- 
C'CS of Western Calukya shrines by means of excellent engravings. One example is 

9 9C ' 

-s that of the plinth of the Malegitti at BadamT. ; This shrine could well be the 
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Fig. 7 Ground-plan of a Calukya tanple 
showing garbhagrha(GG), ardha- 
mandapa(AM) and'mukhamandapa. 



Fig. 9 Rajarajesvara, Biccavolu. 
Detail of niche and 
makaratorana 


Fig .10 



Rajarajes’vara, 
Podigai. 


Biccavolu. 
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earliest to be constructed by the Calukyas in this area (Pis. 8-9). Stylistically, 
i-is building resembles the Meguti at Aihole and the monuments at Mamal1apuram, 
:.t the Calukya buildings give the impression of being older. An inscription 
: situ tells us that the Meguti was raised in A.D. 634. It may be assumed that 
re Malegitti dates from about the same period.^) 

z -g. 3 illustrates the typical Calukya curves on the jagatT (padma) and the 
‘.“uda, the "straight" profile of which is slightly rounded; they show the regular 
tracing of the vyalis and the ornamentati on of the kapota and the kantha as wel 1 as 
re beautifully carved padmabandha and malasthana on the otherwise massive 
i'llar.27) The Western Calukya podigai (Fig. 5) is characterized by an uneven, 
-ether complex rol1-pattern. We shall meet "translations" of all these typical 
Illukya features on many Early Cola monuments. 

The Calukyas did not incorporate a makaratorana in the design of a niche, 
-or this ornament was applied in many other places on the walls of their temples, 
-or instance above the trellised windows and on the connection between the 
rarbhagrha and the ardhamandapa. Moreover, it is normally placed on a lintel 
*'th a padmavari which seems to be thrust into the palagai (Fig. 6). 28 ^ 

An ardhamandapa - part of every Cola temple - can hardly be noticed in 
r-e Calukya shrines, at least not from the outside. When present, this porch 
-e^ly consists of the thick walls of the square, large mukhamandapa which 
are linked up directly with the garbhagrha (Fig. 7). These walls, often one 
~etre thick, are in fact the side-walls of the interior of the ardhamandapa. 
Icr.sequently, the porch itself is not a separate structural part of the 
:-ilding. 

One particular aspect of Calukya architecture which was not noticed by 

29) 

either Cousens or Soundara Rajan, is mentioned by Srinivasan. ' It concerns 
i-e phenomenon that not only the hara runs along the first tala of both the 
-~ana and the mukhamandapa, but that in addition to this karnakutTs may occur 
the upper tala. The sikhara is of the Dravida type, i.e. octagonal. At a 
* = ter stage Calukya shrines were adorned with vahanas instead of these karna- 
cutTs. The typical corner shrines can be seen among others on the Malegitti 
at Badanff (PI. 8). Another characteristic of these Early Calukya monuments is 
ice insertion of two side-shrines in the ardhamandapa...dedicated to Durga and 
Sanapati." 30 ) 

Finally,we quote Brown who mentioned as important characteristics of an 

:-der in the architectural sense: "...the shape of the tower, ...the general 

31) 

-crmation of the structure, ...the shrine-like niches on its walls". ' The 
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Dravida order, to which the Calukya style belongs, furthermore distinguishes it¬ 
self primarily from the Nagara, or Indo-Aryan order, through the existence of a 
kind of canopy adapted from a single caitya-arch motif, as illustrated on the 
Virupaksa temple (cf.Pls.l and 5).A second feature of this order is "...a narrow¬ 
ing or constricting of the upper end of the shaft where it joins on to the 
capital". 32 ) 

Nothing is known about architectural developments in the Eastern 
Calukya territory, until about the second half of the 9th century. Con¬ 
temporary with the Early Cola monuments some shrines were constructed at Bicca- 
volu— tentatively dated between A.D. 850 and 950 (Pis. 10-16). 33 ) So far they 
have received insufficient attention. We can at best refer to the publications 
by Rao and Rajendra Prasad. However, their terminology differs from that used 
by other scholars which occasionally makes it difficult to compare thei r de¬ 
scriptions with that of the Western Calukya monuments. Beginning with the 
Rajarajesvara at Biccavolu (Pis. 12-13), it appears that: 

1. its adhisthana consists of an upana, a vajana and a gala cut into compart¬ 
ments by short rafters, a kapota adorned with nasikas over each pilaster 
of the gala below and an alirigapattika (Fig. 8); 

2. Ganesa, Kumara and Kuvera are placed on the walls; 

3. the pilasters are capped with a simple, plain bracket capital (Fig. 10); 

4. over these extends a bhutamala, 

5. a kapota with simhamalata gables crowns the walls; 

6. two side-walls project from the eastern wall, containing(on the outside) a 
semi-makaratorana (Fig. 9) often with riders on the neck of each makara; 

7. a vyali frieze runs over the kapota of this ardhamandapa; 

8. there is a row of kutTs, sal as and panjaras built over both the kapota of 

the vimana and the ardhamandapa; 

9. the sanctum carries a Nagara sikhara with a simhamalata on each side; 

10. between the kalasa and the sikhara a double row of lotus petals is carved. 

The Golingesvara is in almost every respect identical to the Rajarajes¬ 
vara (PI.16). The plinth of this temple has an extra patta and gala, but, on 
the other hand, lacks a kapota. Each wall is adorned with five niches; the 
central one is decorated with a makaratorana. 

When comparing the Eastern with the Western Calukya monuments (Pis. 5-16) 
we notice that in the eastern regions the ardhamandapas protrude consider¬ 
ably more while the makaratoranas are hanging somewhere on the walls unsup¬ 
ported by niche-pilasters or lintels. Actually, there is a sort of decorative 
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:cure-frame instead of a niche. Over this the makaras are suspended (Fig. 9> 

T '=.13,14,16).Furthermore it should be noted that the podigai curves without any 
cecoration or throating (Fig.10). 

Summarizing, the following features of Western and Eastern Calukya archi¬ 
tecture can be mentioned: 

- a sloping roof; 
crellised windows; 

-• yyali vari and prastara; 

- s'ukana'sa ; 

oadma instead of jagatT; 
kapota instead of a pattika; 
a square linga; 
a square sikhara; 

= hara anarpita; 

-- stone, bracket-like slabs showing mithunas; 

-.'cons as part of the blocks with which the temple was constructed; 

--no parivaradevatas; 

-- 'ntels over niches, but only in the Western Calukya monuments; 

-.3anesa as a permanent image in the southern wall of the ardhamandapa; 

:. = n adhisthana consisting of upana, padma, tripatta kumuda, kantha, kapota, 
<antha and vyalivari; 

--* n involuted roll podigai in the West and a smooth, round roll podigai in 
the East; 

malasthana in the West only; 

:.-akaratoranas framing niches in the East only; 

: -- n embryonic ardhamandapa in the West, a small ardhamandapa in the East; 

-1-<arnakutTs on the uppermost tala; 

1.2 canopy over the niches in later Western Calukya shrines, and 
: -- a narrowing kal directly under the cushion capital (kumbha). 

’ ^Characteristics of Early Pandya architecture. 

now, not one example of a structural Pandya temple has been discovered at 
;ast not of the period preceding the Colas. Therefore, it seems unrealistic 
‘■-•'"ng to discover an "Early Pandya" structural style. The only information we 
us e is the description of the unfinished monolithic temple at Kalugumalai, 

""- exquisite sikhara of which is assumed tohave been sculptured before A.D. 800, 
e. before the Colas came to power. Referring the readerto the i 1 lustrations in 
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several publications we see that the following features can be noticed: 

1. the sikhara is octagonal; 

2. there are nandis on the grTva-pl atform; 

3. both the sikhara and the kapota have bell-shaped profiles; 

4. the kUdus are large and wide-open, crowned with a splendid siiiihamukha within 
a shovel-like ornament; 

5. inside the kudu-frame appear smiling faces or gable-ends; 

6. circles — usually placed along the bottom-end of the kapota — alternate 
with small squares a few centimetres above the cornice; 

7. over the kapota runs a vyalivari. The position of the vyalis does not in¬ 
dicate the outer ends of the floor-joints. Their presence is, therefore, 
purely decorative; 

8. the grTva-platform is supported by small elephants: 

9. under the kapota runs a varying and elegant bhutagana frieze; 

10. the grTva rests on a floor of which the rim is decorated with lotus-petals 
and supported by a kantha with panels; 

11. each pilaster has a clear bandha constricting its upper part into a bulbous 
kalasa; 

12. the palagai is narrow; 

13. the hara represents the anarpita type, at least in its present unfinished 
state; 

14. the kodikkarukku decorations are exuberant. 

Most of the enumerated characteristics in this list occur already in the 
Calukya temples, but three features attract our attention as they seem typical 
Early Pandya contributions to the architecture of South India. These are the 
profile of both the sikhara and the kapota, the unusual place of the bandha on 
the kapota where, in addition, circles alternate with squares, and, lastly, a 
purely decorative vyalivari disconnected from its original function. 

Our statement about the non-existence of Early Pandya structural monuments 
would seem to be contradicted by Soundara Rajan who believed that almost all 
Early Cola shrines were built by the Pandyas and their vassals. Since his 
opinion is highly unorthodox and, moreover, may seem to undermine our thesis 
we have to go into his theories in more detail. 

1.3.1. The views of Soundara Radan. 

In his publication on Early Pandya, Muttaraiyar and Irukkuvel architecture, 
Soundara Rajan tried to reshuffle the hitherto accepted views by propounding 
two dissenting theories.For us, the most important of these is his denial 
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existence of an Early Cola style, at least in the period in which it 

- Tormally been assumed to have flourished. In the second place he denied 

- i- either Pallava or Calukya influence has been of any importance in the 

:"itectural development of the deep South. In his view, the only creative 
:e in this area came from the Pandyas and their vassals: the Muttaraiyar 
i - : ihe Irukkuvel chieftains. However, these ideas are not convincing since 

- : arguments are either incorrect or lacking altogether. First of all we shall 

i -i* with the wrong preconception regarding to absence of any cultural influence 

- outside the Pandya area. Then we shall show that it is impossible to main- 

- that the Pandyas must have been the only source of inspiration. Thirdly, 
-all explain why the Early Colas could build temples in the regions con- 

; .t-ed from their neighbours, and finally, we shall show that all Soundara 
£-* s criteria appear to be unsound, since they are either applicable to 
*" monuments or irrelevant to the shrines to which he applied them. 

Aden Soundara Raj an wondered "Why then did the Pallavas avoida wider use 
--anite?" he stated that it must have been due to the fact thattheir work- 
-ound it hard to quarry the granite . 36 ^ However, we do not share his 
* -e-ent, for in the first place the Pallava artists were not only able to 
:a.ate impressive cave-temple complexes from granite boulders, but also to 
k ':ture granite outcrops into architectural jewels and to erect seven struc- 
- •: shrines of granite of which the Shore temple at Mamallapuram is unfor- 
--anely the only remaining one. Secondly, there does not seem to be an es- 
*-.-al difference between quarrying blocks of granite which are subsequently 
- -’sported from the quarry to a building-site farther off and carve blocks 
:-anite from the cave-temple to be. In other words, in both cases the pro- 
: - is the same: the granite blocks have to be transported either from a 
,^rry to a building-site, or from a building-site (i.e. the granite outcrop 
-ich the caves were carved) to a place where the waste had to be dumped. 

-5 therefore evident that the Pallavas did participate inthe granite tech- 
:.e,for they are particularly famous for their granite monuments. Moreover, 
cannot be assumed that structural temples were created only after A.D.900, 
s *05 the seven buildings on the shore were erected some two hunderd years 
• -er. 37) Another reason why the Pallavas could not have been a source of 

: i rati on to the architecture in the Deep South of ca. A.D. 900 is the fact 
•s they were a spent force by the last quarter of the 9th century and there- 
-= unable to influence the architects of the Pandyas and the Early Colas 
-.hey began to erect shrines. 38) We admit that there is a time-lag of at 
i— one century between the most glorious period of the Pallava architecture 
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and the first koyils designed by the architects of Aditya I. However, continu¬ 
ity is not always a necessary prerequisite for the development of a particular 
style. To cite an example of discontinuity in Europe: the architecture of the 
Renaissance was inspired by examples of more than 1,500 years agol To eliminate 
the Pallava style as a source of inspiration seems, therefore, out of bounds. To 
eliminate Calukya influence by stating that this culture was based on "soft" 
rock, is amazing.A style is not only determined by its technique and or mate¬ 
rial, but also by the shape of certain elements which are part of each and 
every temple, wherever it was built. Take, for instance, the kudu, which is 
found throughout India. It was carved out either in soft stone or in granite, 
simply because it had to be present. Why then did the Pandya architects select 
the Calukya trefoil as crowning element on their kudus instead of the Pallava 
shovel? Certainly not because the "soft" stone trefoil was easier to carve thar. 
its granite counter-part. 

As Soundara Rajan eliminated these two sources of inspiration he had to 
find a substitute. According to him the Pandya cave-cutters were better pre¬ 
pared to design the layouts of a structural temple , because they could ex¬ 
cavate so well.^ It seems to us, however, that the design and the construc¬ 
tion of a cave-temple cannot be compared with those of a structural shrine. To 
mention some differences: basically, a structural temple has a square ground- 
plan which often becomes rather complicated when protruding parts are included 
creating as it were recessed wall-spaces. On the other hand, a cave is usually 
rectangular. Again, a cave normally has no ardhamandapa which is indispensable 
in a structural temple. The manner in which this element had to be connected 
with the temple was a problem for which different solutions were devised during 
the Early Cola period. A structural shrine has outer walls with pilasters, 
niches, makaratoranas and sometimes even pahjaras. The Pandya caves, however, 
show none of these elements. Consequently, the Pandya caves are crude in com¬ 
parison with the beautifully decorated Calukya caves, famous among others for 
their richness of sculptural and ornamental details. Soundara Rajan's remark 
that the Pandyas were fond of using parivaralayas — an argument which should 
prove their expertise in structural design — is not very convincing either.^ 
These pari varal ayas never exceded the simple, rudimentary form of a plain 
square, nor did their first tala ever rise higher than the shoulders of an, 
admittedly, full-grown person. How these stark architectural designs without 
any decoration and without devakosthas could have been the inspiration for the 
very complicated and beautifully decorated Early Cola temples is again beyond 
our comprehension. 
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Finally, Soundara Rajan stated that "In a similarway [i.e. by way of cross 
r-'a-ences] the Irukkuvels (ruling from Kodumbalur) had also started bui 1 ding 
--jctural temples..." 42 ) We would, however, have appreciated to share these 
'Terences with him, because, the date of the Muvar Koyil at Kodumbalur is dis- 
.cad. It seems imprudent to ignore this controversy by simply stating that the 

-Idinq dates from ca. A.D. 875, while Balasubrahmanyam and Barrett agree that 

43) 

a i=s constructed around A.D. 950. ' 

Soundara Rajan 1 s refusal to accept that the Colas designed stone koyils 
cased on his assumption that they made use exclusively of stucco and brick 
* ' the end of the 9th century, as they were apparently farmers in the 

Ii«erT delta. 44 ) However, their original home was Uraiyur, probably located 
sa-the town of Tiruchirappalli and in that case near granite quarries. 45 ) Soundara 
in is right, however, in stating that the Co]as never possessed the plateau 
..-try until the end of the 9th century, 46 ^but they surely did not need the 
ii;c amount of granite of these plateaus for the construction of their rather 
it* ill, granite temples. In the delta, heart of the Early Cola territory, stone 
i-not have been scarce, since it is surrounded by granite outcrops on its 
*c*'t’nern and western flanks. This is less than an elephant's hour walking dis- 
-i-ce from the Cola capital. In view of the enormous distances covered by 
re elephants of Aditya I and Parantaka I during their campaigns, distance can- 
possibly have been a limiting factor in transporting granite blocks. 

From the absence of founding-dates on the shrines which were presumably 
--acted by Aditya I, Soundara Rajan concluded that these buildings cannot have 
i-aer constructed by him. 47 ) This is indeed a very poor argument, for in the 
f rst place, the only proper conclusion in such a case is that it is uncertain 
built the koyil. To exclude Aditya I from all the possible founders seems 
warranted. Secondly, it was not customary to retain for posterity information 
“carding the year of the abhiseka of a temple and the name of its founder. Of all 
•a more than 200 monuments visited during our field work, only about twenty 
ic this type of information engraved on their walls. If, apparently, it was 
net customary, why use it as an argument against Aditya I? According to Soun- 
:i-= Rajan Aditya I could not possibly have had time to build any shrines as 
a cad to defend his new frontier way up north between A.D.890 and 897. This 
i-cument is unfounded, for Aditya I was obviously able to be that far away from 
“s recently conquered territory and, consequently, must have held it firmly. 

: -esumably he left behind a wel1-organised administration which enabled the 
i-cnitects to continue the work which they had most probably al ready been carrying 
for nearly twenty years. In this light the absence of Aditya I is no argu- 
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ment at all,since he did not have to be physically present to have these koyils 
constructed for him. He could even have given instructions while remaining in 
the field. Parantaka I, the son of Aditya I, ruled for more than forty years. 
Nevertheless, Soundara Rajan assumed an astonishing inactivity with regard to 
the raising of temples, although he can hardly explain the existence of 
thousands of records in the name of Parantaka I on the granite walls of nume¬ 
rous koyils . He minimalized their importance by assuming that they are either 
records on shrines built according to the Muttaraiyar-Irukkuvel idiom or copies 

of Parantaka I inscriptions, originally engraved on the walls of the Muttarai- 

/ 

ar or Irukkuvel koyils and replaced on temples raisedduring the days of Sembyan 
Mahadevi.^ However, we do agree that the presence of Cola inscriptions on the wall 
of a temple does not necessarily imply that the shrine was designed by a Cola 
architect. Soundara Rajan was rightwhen stating that no Pallava influence can 
be noticed in temples constructed by Muttaraiyar chieftains in their local 
style, although the inscriptions, of course, mention the name of their Pallava 
overlords. Nevertheless, certain scholars will no doubt classify such a buil¬ 
ding as Pallava on the base of its inscriptions. The same is true for the monu¬ 
ments erected by the Irukkuvel chieftains when the Colas were their suzerains. 
However, Soundara Rajan 1 s argument lacks consistency when he stated that the 
Co]as did not build their koyils according to Cola norms, but rather closer if not 
identical to that of the Muttaraiyars or Irukkuvels. 50 ^ Why allow the Muttaraiya 
and Irukkuvel architects their locally based, creative freedom, while denying i: 
at the same time to the Colas? 

Having mentioned all Soundara Rajan's unconvincing arguments, we are not 
informed about the "Other evidence" which"shows that for the period comprising 
the latter half of the ninth century and some time after, the above-mentioned 
tract [i.e. the central Cola country and the Muttaraiyar-1rukkuvel region] be¬ 
tween the tenth and eleventh parallels witnessed no spectacular Cola cultural 
enterDrises". 51 ) Whatever Soundara Rajan was trying to prove,as long as he does 
give a Droper description of the terms Pandya, Muttaraiyar or Irukkuvel style, 
none of his arguments will ever hold. He distinguisged, for instance, seven 
archetypes, but he described only four (I to IV) in eleven variations (a to 
g) .^However,none of these four archetypes can be associated with one of the 
three political forces which according to him ruled the region before A.D.90C. 
In order to demonstrate that his classification is incorrect, we have 
arranged all information given by him on this subject in our appendix 4. 
According to him the most prominent parts of the temples to be described are 
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-j-ier of talas, the shape of the sikhara and that of the adhisthana. We 
rave to conclude that: 

-sndya style is characterized by having square sikharas(Ia); 

Calukya-Pandya style by having a square sikhara(IVc); 

'uttaraiyar style by a round or octagonal sikhara(II), a round or square 
«'ara(IIIa), a round sikhara (IVa.IVb) or a square sikhara(IVg); 

8*r Irukkuvel style by a square sikhara(IVd,IVf,IVg) or by a round sikhara in 
z'ne temple was built by the Colas according to the Irukkuvel idiom (IIIb,lVe, 
I in appendix 4). Although a classification is meant to identify new ob- 
we are unable to place a newly discovered shrine in one of these classes 
-entioned. When it has a square — or a round — sikhara it can belong to 
fast two subclasses. The classification is only correct in the case of an 
rial sikhara implying a Muttaraiyar building, but then we do not understand 
•a stated elswhere in his publication, that the octagonal sikhara is deeply 
a: in the south, i.e. in the Pandya country. ; A round sikhara is definitely 
• Calukya or Pandya feature, but it cannot be used to make a distiction be- 
•• an Early Cola or Muttaraiyar shrine. Moreover, we do not understand the 
"■a! difference between a small temple(Ia) and an ekatala(Ib), for an eka- 
-s always small and a small shrine is always an ekatala. The height of a 
:ng is not a criterion either. All three political powers commissioned 
f.atalas and dvitalas. Another significant element is the shape of the 
:-_'ana.^Although the Muttaraiyar and Pandya monuments in subclasses la 
I: are standing on a base, their shape is not mentioned. Other Muttaraiyar 
me : -„kkuvel koyils are standing on adhisthanas of the types mentioned in the 
asses II and III a(cf. II and IVa,IVb,IVf; Ilia and IVg). Type 111b — a 

•-f with an adhisthana decorated with a lotus moulding and capped by a vyali- 

— seems to be the only pure, Irukkuvel feature. However, only one base of 
-ype is found in the Irukkuvel area, viz. at Kodumbalur. The others are lo- 
_i*f: in the Cola territory. Moreover, the shrine at Kuhur(IIIb) has no lotus 
sthana and the temple at Valikandapuram has been demolished except for its 


• e. 


: few final remarks concerning the inconsistencies within each of the 
f subclasses should be made. 55 ) 

~ype la: this class consists of small temples with square sikharas. A re- 

ide difference can be noted, however, in the designs of their grTva-niches, 

56) 

•r celies the contemporaneity of these shrines (cf. Pis.17 and 18). 

Type lb: this class consists of ekatalas as well. However, the shrine at 
*.:".c'nennampundi clearly proves this statement to be wrong, for the former 
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second tala is missing. At some time the remnants of the original sikhara were 
placed directly on the first tala. Fortunately, the archeologists of Soundara 
Rajan 1 s own department did a very careful job and restored the second tala as 
far as possible after collecting the missing stones from the surrounding houses 

r c 7 \ 

and fields, but the sikhara was not replaced. The monument at Tiruchchattu- 
rai also has two talas. We do not understand why Soundara Rajan included these 
two dvitalas in a class of ekatalas. Had he paid attention to the shape of the 
adhisthanas in this group, he would have noticed that their bases are not iden¬ 
tical (cf. Pis. 26, 34 and 35a). 

Type II: this class consists of three examples. The shrine at Viralur has 
a round sikhara on a round platform and a full-fledged grtva-niche. That at 
Melatiruppundurutti has a round sikhara on an octagonal platform and a full- 
fledged grtva-niche. The temple at KannanUr has a round sikhara on a round 
platform but its grtva-niche represents a primitive phase in the devel¬ 
opment of this feature.These facts do not justify the assumption that these 
three monuments form a separate class, nor do they warrant the statement that 
the octagon is a major characteristic of this class. 

Type Ilia: this class is based on only one example which has a round 
sikhara, although we are told that the class is characterized by a square or 
a round one. 

Type Illb: the three temples in this class are supposed to have a round 
sikhara and a lotus moulding as part of its base. As we have just noted, the 
shrine at Kuhur cannot belong to this group due to its straight adhisthana. 
Moreover, being a dvitala, this koyil does notfit into this class of ekatalas. 
The second temple is modern from its sockle upwards. Its lotus moulding is a 
feature characteristic for two other subclasses, i.e. IVd and IVe. Therefore, 
Soundara Rajan waswrong in extrapolating the other features of the original 
building from its sockle. The third example is a monument at Lalgudi. Accordir: 
to Soundara Rajan it is a reconstruction in the Irukkuvel style. However, 
this class does not contain one shrine built by the Irukkuvel as he himself 
admits. So, we wonder which temple could have been the Irukkuvel prototype of 
this Cola reconstruction. 

Type IVa: this is a class consisting of dvitalas and tritalas with round 
sikharas. Two temples are mentioned as examples: that at Nangavaram is a dvi¬ 
tala, but we are not told why it is "distinctivily Muttaraiyar". Since the Mut- 
taraiyar style cannot be characterized by a specific height or preference 
for a specific shape of the sikhara (p. 53), the monument at Nangavaram could 
be either a Muttaraiyar or an Early Cola building, judging by its roof(cf.Ill:. 
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“he basis of its height it could be called Muttaraiyar, Irukkuvel, Pandya 
:■ lalukya. The second example is the Vijayalaya Colesvara at Narttamalai. 

-'sr authors believe that this tritala was built by Pal lava architects. It 
the only tritala in this regions, while, on the other hand, the Pal lava area 
: covered with similar tall monuments. It seems to us that more arguments 
'--Id be advanced to substantiate the arbitrary grouping of these two temples 
‘ cr.e special class. 

Type IVb: this class is characterized by a round sikhara, but that at 
is square! The adhisthanas of the three shrines involved represent three 
fferent types. The shrine at Sendaiai has rafters instead of vyalis; that at 
•i-=- has an ordinary straight base (II) and the koyil at Tiruvaiyaru has a 
:i-s moulding as part of its base. We do not understand why these three tem- 
: es are supposed to be identical. 

Type IVc: this class consists of dvitalas with a square sikhara and a 
:-=ight base (II). Strangely enough, the monuments at Tiruchchennampundi and 
--ochchatturai— earlier classified by Soundara Rajan as type lb — are inclu¬ 
de in this group. This should be sufficient reason to reject both classes. 

Type IVd: this class is characterized by tritalas, but all three monuments 
r'onging to this group have only two stories. The only real tritala has been 
sssified under IVa. Although we admit that it is often difficult to count the 
':'=s because the haras complicate the picture, there is a simple check, viz. 

- counting the number of kapotas visible on the superstructure, as these indi- 
ice the actual ceiling of a storey. That the Muvar Koyil is described as a 
*cala is really incomprehensible . This monument is one of the most frequent- 
cescribed South Indian koyils of which reproductions can be studied in al- 
--sc every publication on the subject, including Soundara Rajan's own article 58 l 
" this is not a special class on account of its tritala aspect, then it must 
r the combination of a lotus moulding and a square sikhara. The Agastyesvara 
Kilaiyur does indeed represent this type, but the twin of this monument, 
cc-.ding in the same compound, carries a round sikhara (the only shrine classi- 
"*sd as type IVe). These two koyils aresupposed to be contemporary and, inour 
-‘fiion, together prove along with other, similar groups(Kambadahal 1 i and the 
:cca Sthanas) that the architects were free to choose whatever shape they 
< ed. 

Type IVe: this class consists of only one koyil, just discussed, which 
•esembles type IVd except for its round sikhara. 

Type IVf: this class contains several dvitalas on straight bases and 
:-owned by square sikharas, but the base at Tiruchchendurai is not straight 
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and the sikhara at Andanallur is not square! According to Soundara Rajan the 

latter must be a renovation, since "Irukkuvels never built circular sikharas".' 

/ 

Type IVg: the monument at SrTnivasanallur is the sole representative of 
this "group". Its base is identical to that of the shrines at Kiranur(IIIa) anc 
Tiruchchennampundi(I or IVc). However, the round kumuda carrying a row of vya- 
lis was a quite common feature on Pallava koyils, as can be seen at Takkolam i' 
North Arcot and in the Madras museum where remnants of temples from Kaveripak- 

kam in the same district are exhibited. The superstructure of the monument at 

✓ 

SrTnivasanallur is a brick construction on a stone first tala. Pallava artists 
already combined these two materials as the koyils at for instance Takkolam, 
Tiruparkadal and Kuram may prove. So, on account of these characteristies the 
temple at SrTnivasanallDr could be considered as an example of a southern 
Pallava idiom. 

In view of the various deficiencies in his classification, Soundara Rajan 
became by no means credible when he considered the shrine at Tiruppattur the 
most substantial and fully developed "Early Pandya" temple and indeed a land¬ 
mark in the northern Pandya country. 60 ^ Its unique features to which he es¬ 
pecially drew our attention, are: 

- karnakutTs on the grTva-platform and 

- the combination of a fully developed niche-lintel with a roakaratorana. In ou- 
opinion these are no proof at all. The first characteristic is of Calukya ori¬ 
gin and the second seems to be a flower for which no seed was sown, in view of 
the presence of the complete niche with lintels, pilasters and makaratoranas 
in an otherwise niche-less style. Furthermore, Soundara Rajan should have men¬ 
tioned that the presence of a vari and of panjaras is unique in this region, 
as is the angular podigai with a throating instead of the normally plain, thou: 
angular corbel. 01 ^ None of these elements are incorporated in the design of 
other shrines built by the Pandyas and their vassals, except in those which 
are normally considered to be Early Cola and later in date. 

To conclude this paragraph one final remark should be made. We agree with 

Soundara Rajan that a regional norm can be a more stable basis for an analysis 

62 ") 

of the development of certain style features ', since this is exactly the 
procedure we intend to follow in our own investigation . His stumbling-block, 
however, is the fact that he used the concept of a "region" in the wrong sense. 
A region implies either a political territory or a regional uniformity , based 
on, for instance, the occurrence of one exclusive variant or element, or on a 
characteristic association of variables and types. If we try to map the 
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• Irukkuve] monument 
o Muttaraiyar " 
a Pandya 

political regions: 

& Irukkuve] area 

Muttaraiyar area 
:Pandya area 


Overlapping political regions in the Kaveri area and farther south, 
according to Soundara Rajan. 



sikhara shapes: 
o round 
4 square 

8 octagonal 
political regions: 
Irukkuve] 
Muttaraiyar 
Pandya 


Distribution of various types of sikhara in the Kaveri area 
and farther south, according to Soundara Rajan. 



information given by Soundara Rajan in fig. n. accompanying his article, )we 
can only draw the following conclusions: 

- separate territories belonging to the Muttaraiyars , the Irukkuvejs or the Pan¬ 
dyas cannot be demarcated (Fig. 11, p- 57 ); 

- regions characterized by, for example, square sikharas, neither exist, nor 
coincide with political boundaries (Fig. 12, P-57 ). 

His own words - intended for the Col.as only - “that art and politics have no 
direct or parallel relationship" 64 ^ seem to apply even more to the art of the 
Pandyas, the Irukkuvels and the Muttaraiyars. If Soundara Rajan's aim was to 
prove that the Irukkuvels built Irukkuvel monuments different from those raise: 
by the Muttaraiyars or the Pandyas, he should have tried to discover the really 
distinctive characteristics of their styles and the boundaries of the their 
territories. When these two aspects — distribution of stylistic characteristics 
and political regions - coincide, it seems reasonable to assume a regional 
norm. In our opinion Soundara Rajan made two mistakes. In the first place, he 
chose the wrong criteria to prove his rather revolutionary theory. Secondly, 
he assumed a relationship between political power and art for such groups as 
the Muttaraiyars,the Irukkuve]s and the Pandyas, while denying a similar corre¬ 
lation with regard to the Col as, presumably because the range of their influence 
was too small before A.D. 900. 


2. Presupposed and known characteristics of Coja architecture 

Apart from Soundara Rajan, few authors have paid attention to the 
architectural developments in the Deep South, partly because until recently 
only a snail number of Cola monuments was known, and partly because the term 
Early Cola was never properly defined. Jouveau-Dubreuil, the first to propose 
a terminology for South Indian architectural details, suggested a tentative de¬ 
marcation of the Early Cola period between A.D. 850 and 1100.' 65 ^ Sastri distin¬ 
guished two phases in the Early Cola style: the Pallava-Cola transition durir.: 
the reigns of Vijayalaya and Aditya I between A.D. 850 and 907, and a more 
pronounced Cola period during the rule of Parantaka I up to and including 
that of Uttama Cola, i.e. between A.D.907 and 985. 66) Together these two pha¬ 
ses are more than a century shorter than the period proposed by Jouveau- 
Dubreuil. Balasubrahmanyam introduced a third possibility. In his opinion the 
are two distinct phases: that of Aditya I and that of Sembyan MahadevT. These 
two royal persons were the most important promotors of the construction of 
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■=s dedicated to Siva. Their names should therefore be honoured by relating 
zo particular stylistic periods. The style of Aditya I embraces according 
" the period between A.D.850 and 955, while that of Sembyan MahadevT flour- 
=c between A.D.955 and 985. 67 ^ With Sastri he believed that the Middle 
i i scyle begins with the reign of Rajaraja I, the most famous of all Cola 
;s. 3arrett, on the other hand, included the temples built during the reign 
“ Tjaraja I in his Early Co]a style. Furthermore, he did not distinguish 
i^ses but three: phase I called after Aditya I from A.D. 866-940; phase II 
: cered to be a transitional period between A.D.940 and 970 ; and phase 
“i _ ed after Sembyan MahadevT from A.D.970 to 1014.In the scheme below 
« sj-narize the various views. 


•v-ccor's name 

Name of period 

Dates of period 

. eau-Dubreui 1 

Early Cola 

A.D. 850 

- 1100 

-iscri 

Pallava-Co]a transition 

A.D. 850 

- 907 


Early Cola 

A.D. 907 

- 985 


Middle Cola 

A.D. 985 

? 

li'asubrahmanyam 

Aditya I or first phase 

A.D. 850 

- 955 


Sembyan MahadevT or second phase 

A.D. 955 

- 985 


Middle Cola 

A.D. 985 

- 1070 

larrett 

Aditya I or phase I 

A.D. 866 

- 940 


phase II 

A.D. 940 

- 970 


Sembyam MahadevT or phase III 

A.D. 970 

- 1014 


ill cases the first phase extends over a much longer period than the second 
- ccird. In our opinion this is due to lack of knowledge about the devel- 
:r;~t of the architectural features which should be considered to be typically 
Cola and those that are not. The views of the most prominent authors on 

■ '*5 subject will be given below. From this survey it will become clear that 
•a -ad to follow our own course of reasoning and our own procedure of inves- 

■ :icion, because little could be derived from the previous art-historical 
.'cations. 

I* The views of Sastri and others. 

-.cording to Sastri the features of the Early Cola style are: 

a continuation of the Pallava and Pandya traditions while the size of the 

” 691 

csriple grows along with an extension of the imperial borders; 1 

a greater emphasis on the central shrine than in the Pallava and Pandya 
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temple complexes; 

3. a remarkable simplification of the exterior in contrast to that of the 
Pallava and Calukya monuments which are covered with images, pilasters 
and arabesque motifs; 

4. the introduction of an antarala' 70 ! (This element is, however, present in 
all small Pallava shrines); 

5. the development of the kumuda — originally an octagonal element — into a 
round profile. (The Pal lavas applied the round shape in a version with 
vertical flutes); 

6. the development of the kapota from a straight to a bell-shaped cornice. 
(This feature was, however, already known to the sculptors of the temple 
at Kalugumalai, Tinnelveli District); 

7. the gradual disappearance of the lion-motif; 

8. the introduction of a padmabandha on the shaft constricting the upper 
part into a kalasa; 

9. the widening of the palagai and the appearance under it of a petal mould¬ 
ing, the so-called idal; 

10. the disappearance of the curved roll-profile of the Pallava podigai. This 
becomes angular and bevelled with or without rolls, called taranga, which 
do not run all the way up to the bhutagana frieze or uttira; 

11. the evolution of the "pilaster-niche" into a "prepared" niche by which 
Sastri means a deep niche; 

12. the appearance of a vyalivari over the kumuda.(This is, however, a typi¬ 
cal Calukya decoration, though also applied on the Pallava Shore Temple 
at Mamallapuram); 

13. the frequent absence of the median band on the podigai; 

14. the presence of bhutaganas and vyalis under and over the kapota respecti- 
vily; 

15. the change of the shovel-top over the kudu into a simhamukha or trefoil ; 

16. the gradual transformation of the kudu into a circle without heads; 

17. the disappearance of a peristyle consisting of subshrines. 

As against the Pallava style. Early Cola architecture indeed shows obvious 
changes in many respects. Comparing the features mentioned above with those in 
the list of Calukya-characteristics, the numbers 12, 15 and 17 would appear 
imitations.The aspects referred to under 8, 10, 11 and 16 are new and there¬ 
fore Early Cola contri butions( cf. pp.42-43). 

For the sake of completeness some Early Cola characteristics mentioned 
by other authors may be added. Numbering on, these are: 
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=n ogeed contour of the domical finial on the sikhara similar to those at 
721 

-adarni and Pattadkal; 

: r . 2 niche with pilasters surmounted by makaratoranas, tut with a lintel res¬ 
ting on blocks, while the capitals of these side pilasters are considera- 
tly lower; ' 

the absence of a "wall of shrines" over the ardhamandapa; 

. the introduction of sculptures and reliefs under the pilasters in the 

75) 

general design of the temple; ' 

21. the appearance of a lotus moulding instead of a vertical jagatT; 

the introduction of figures on either side of the niche, iconographically 
-elated to the image in the niche; 

- an increasing variety of pilaster-contours. Side by side with square 
shapes, circular and octagonal kals occur; ^ 

tne appearance of a row of circles running along the bottom-fascia of the 

‘ aP ° ta;77) 781 

che introduction of the kodikkarukku; ' 

-he replacement of Ardhanari by Lingodbhava in the western niche of the 
garbhagrha ; 7 ^ 

p the incorporation of a pranala, a feature always absent in Pallava monu- 

-ents. 80 ) 81 v 

the introduction of the vari interrupted by niches and kumbhapanjaras. 

The authors quoted in the above enumeration, complement each other and 
■=re contradict each other.They mentioned indeed a large number of features 
cc were, however, designed over a long period and which they described in 
-:.e, comparitive terms such as "simpler", "larger", "wider" and so on. This 
not provide a particularly clear picture. Neither do the opinions of Brown 
Sivaramamurti. However, these two authors have to be quoted explicitly, 
e-;i_.se they attributed a far greater importance to the influence of the Ca- 
.•/= style on that of the Colas. The ogeed contour - already decisive for 
-a profiles of the Calukya monuments - as well as the row of vyalis "squir- 
--rc under the weight of the superimposed masonry, as if their bodies were 
wired within the joints of the structure.. ." 8Z) should be regarded as pro- 
.:-.s of a virile influence, i.e. that of the Calukyas, announcing a comple- 
= . new movement in South India. Sivaramamurti mentioned in particular the 
Z; 11s at SrTnivasanallur, Kumbakonam and Kodumbalur as typical examples of 
:".ava-Pandya influence with an unique admixture of Calukya-Rastrakuta orna- 
^-cal elements.He also mentioned the phenomenon of the nattiya-pens, which can 

__oq\ 

:•= compared to the mithunas at Badami. 
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-"= cornice is crowned with a vyali or goose frieze; the kudus receive a 
:'~hamukha top; circles appear immediately above the edge of the kapota 
ind kodikkarukkus on its corners; 

.c-e niches of the salas and the kutTs situated on the higher talas accomo- 
cate images. 

Although these features are characteristic of both of his two phases, the 
fc::od phase shows, moreover, the following "developments": 
j-adual transition from the first into the second phase; 

'-'2 number of devakosthas increases and may amount to sixteen; they are not 
always real niches, but rather intermissions on the walls by way of pilas¬ 
ters crowned with makaratoranas; sometimes niches are actually carved out 
*n the walls and Ba 1 asubrahmanyamreported - not without regret —that in¬ 
scriptions were often obliterated due to this procedure. Nevertheless, he 

'.mediately added that "temples with an increased number of devakostha fi- 

" — *87 ^ 

:jres can be classified as belonging to the Sembyan Mahadevi style". ' 

"nis may be true for the images in the niches, but not for the temple 
'tself, for the number of carved-out devakos.thas obviously cannot serve as a 
stylistic feature if older inscriptions were destroyed due to these addi- 
cions. If the obliterated inscriptions and the carved-out devakosthas were 
practically contemporary — as Balasubrahnanyam 1 s reasoning would seem to 
imply — then we would have to assume that the chronicler received a raponthe 
-..nuckles by the stone-cutter at the very moment he was committing the glo¬ 
rious deeds of his monarch to the temple walls! 

several apsidal koyils were constructed. The examples mentioned arethe 
shrines at Tirukkalikkunram, Tirumulaivayil, Pennadam and Tirumiyachchur. 88 ^ 

From this summary we would have to conclude that a temple built in A.D. 

:50 would in no way distinguish itself from a shrine raised a century later 

• 'areas a building firmly dated in A.D.960 suddenly shows "gradually tramsi- 
:'cns"and an increasing number of niches, when compared with a shrine erected 
.'.y ten years earlier. 

‘■e simplicity of Ba 1 a su bra hmanyam 1 s analysis compels mistrust and scepsis, all 
more so because he was inconsistent in applying his primary criterion, i.e. 
:*e contentsof the inscriptions. This is particularly disturbing in the case 
the apsidal temples, the third characteristic of his second phase. Of the 
; :ur examples which he mentioned the shrines at Tirumulaivayi 1 and Tirumi- 
zchchur bear inscriptions exclusively from the days of either unspecified 
ings or of Rajaraja I and Rajendra I, without referring to the date of con- 






struction.® 9 ) The inclusion of the koyil at Pennadam is completely incomprehen¬ 
sible, as this temple only bears inscriptions from the reign of Rajendra I anc 
later. 90 ) The shrine at Tirukkalikkunram is a small, disputed building. In 
spite of the absence of inscri ptional evidence Balasubrahnanyam attributed it 
to Aditya I, although its apsidal shape would imply that it belongs to his 

second phase. Barrett dismissed the monument entirely because, in his opinion, 

911 

it cannot be older than the 13th century. ' So, according to inscriptional 
evidence, none of the four apsidal monuments mentioned by Balasubrahnanyam was 
erected in the Sembyan MahadevT phase , which implies that at least one 
of the main characteristics of this phase is invalid. 

2.3.The views of Barrett. 

Although Barrett's objects are the observable and measurable units of the tem¬ 
ple building itself, his work hardly refutes the conceptions put forward by 
Balasubrahnanyam. The introduction of a transitional phase in the middle of 
the 10th century on the basis of a supposed development in style and the in¬ 
clusion of the Rajaraja koyils in the Early Cola period are rejected by Bala¬ 
subrahnanyam , since he did not accept "The existence of a high plinth, the 
erection of a 'false antarala' and the installation of Agastyar...[asjbasic 
factors for the enunciation of a new phase [that is the secondj of style" 9 ^ 
Barrett, on the other hand, believed the political situation to be 
sufficient proof for his tripartite division. He did not need inscriptions to 
reinforce his ODinion: "...religious art repeats the pattern of the political 
history with two great outbursts of creative energy separated by a bleak and 
mainly unproductive period of about twenty years." 93 ) He rather doubted 
the late Pallava influence on the style of phase I, but considered Muttaraiyar 
influence to have been Dossible. 94 )He also rejected the idea of a Pallava-Cola 
transition, because a connection with the Pandya idiom seemed to him a more 
fruitful starting-point. 95 ^ This connection, however, cannot be established, 
because until now no structural tenples, dating from the pre-Cola phase have 
been discovered in Pandya territory. Consequently, his thesis cannot be tested 
and actually turns out to be merely a renark, for it does not reappear any¬ 
where else in his text as a perceptably determining idea. 

_ _ ' / 

Barrett's arguments to consider the Rajaraja temples as Sembyan MahadevT iron 
ments were put forward more convincingly.This lady — respectivily spouse, mother 
and aunt of three Cola princes — seems to have devoted herself throughout her 
long life to the erection and reconstruction of temples, both in and beyond the 
Cola heart!and.Most likely,she had a workshop with skilled craftsmen at her ser- 
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r. These artists were probably not immediately relieved from their honou- 

- = assignments after the death of Uttama Cola in A.D.985. Sembyan Mahadevi 
. i have persuaded her nephew Rajaraja, his wives and daughters to follow 

-<rr son's energetic example by keeping the workshop provided with canmis- 

Assuming the existence of an atelier founded and financed by Sembyan 

ievT — even long after Rajaraja I became king — it seems logical to consi- 

zr.e Rajaraja I monuments as basically Sembyan MahadevT koyils, for their 

e would then still be rooted in that of the workshop and not the result of 

= __ irely new source of inspiration, which, in addition, should then have ex- 

✓ _ _ 96) 

zee the stimulating power of Sembyan Mahadevi. ' 

Barrett determined three stylistic phases on the basis of six elements, 

in the course of time underwent striking modifications. These are: 

:*e composition of the adhisthana; 

z e shape and decoration of the walls; 

: e shape of the ground-plan of the vimana; 

z e shape of the ground-plan of the ardhamandapa and the way in which it 
‘s connected to the vimana; 

:-e shape of the sikhara; 

z-e place of the parivaradevatas in the temple complex. 

each of the first four aspects Barrett devoted a chapter illustrated with 
■ ngs. He dwelled shorter upon the last two features because they have 

'iable to change to such an extend that the original sikharas and pari- 
■i-7'=/as have disappeared under thick layers of stucco, or have been repla- 
: constructions of brick. Moreover, he believed, that the successful ex- 
m rvents of the Pallava architects definitely established the shape of the 
m. -- Indian sikhara. The Cola artists distinguished themselves merely by leav¬ 
er cut the hara and the karnakutTs on the grTva-platform, which weakened the 
-*rily pyramidical character of the Pallava superstructure. The hara over the 
r irandapa disappeared at the same time, so that this front-porch could be 
- z--cuished more easily from the vimana. ^ 

In the following paragraphs we intend to discuss Barrett's views on the 

- r'zznent of the four first aspects through three successive and distinctive 


- .The Cola adhisthana. ' 

cree basic shapes of an adhisthana are — according to Barrett — deter- 
■ :y the shape of the kumuda and that of the jagati. He distinguished: 

- straight profile with a kumuda showing three facets (Fig. 13a, p.66) 
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- :~ngle curved profile with a rounded kumuda(Fig. 13b); 

. nouble curvature consisting of a lotus jagatT and a rounded kumuda(Fig. 

* - i-1 c seems to have been an original contribution of the Early Cola archi- 
- The straight profile was a feature applied by the Pallavas. 

~ - -c-jnded, plain kumuda — variant b- can be found on a number of Pallava 

55 . .However, variant d is a typicalCola combination.Its main characteristics 

* :-€ replacement of the tripatta kumuda(a) by the rounded version(b) , a pad- 
x. i'cna decoration on each and every layer and the absence of vertical flutes 

■ c-e kumuda. Other subvariants are shown in Fig. 14. Most of them include the 
« r.ich is, however, part of the wall. So, these variants can be “reduced"to 

■ - • corresponding types without vari(for instance A2=A1; B4=B3; B4a=B3a). The 
WSn cht kantha , which is typical of the Pallava style, can be replaced by a 

■ . frieze. We already noticed these playful, timbling animals on Galukya 

■ . -illava monuments, but there they are depicted on the kantha in order to 

The square blocks which extend over the kumuda at regular intervals and 
w tits the wooden floor-joints of brick temples. Their functional meaning was 
: : sen shrines were built of stone. As a result,the Cola architects placed 
...alis in a continuous row. A further subclass showing the rounded kumuda 
cased on the combination of a kapota over a plain kumuda. The presence of 
sail cornice instead of a pattika on the adhisthana is a phenomenon often 

•_-'-ing on Calukya monuments. Nevertheless, Barrett regarded a kapota in that 

_:e as an original innovation of the Early Colas. 

“he typical Early Cola adhisthana could be constructed on the basis of 
-eatures mentioned above. The arrows in Fig .13 indicate how various ele- 
i -is could be interchanged horizontally. This is apparently exactly what the 
: : artists did in view of the large number of subclasses distinguished by 
i-*-ett(Fig. 14). The Pallava upana seems to have fallen into disuse during the 
Cola period. In an elevated version, this platform returned as part of 
5 c=mple only during the reign of Rajaraja I, after which it normally formed 
‘ i case of all vimanas, mandapas and gopuras. 

The typology of Barrett shows, however, many deficiencies (Fig. 15,p.68). 
-stly, the characteristics of phase I cannot be used in dating monuments, 
s. either occur in all phases (A1, A2 and B4a) or on one temple only(B3a), 

- ccey are located on the borders and even outside the territory conquered 
3ditya I (B3 and B4). Phase III produces similar problems. Here variants 
1. :2a and C5 occur only once and the adhisthanas of type Bla and B2 are 
--c of shrines which according to some authors were built in other periods. 
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'= only one temple of this type 
R= only one temple, but renovated 
?= only one temple, but controversial 
P= only one temple in Pallava territory 
??= two controversial temples 
’?= two temples, but one controversial 
■R= two temples, but one renovated 
.P= two temples, but one in Pallava territory 

Fig. 15.Distribution of adhisthana types over three style phases. 

In the second place Barrett failed to explain the sequences suggested in his ty¬ 
pology. Studying Fig. 15 we wonder how B1 in phase III can have developed out 
of A2, whereas B3 — occurring only in phase I — consequently, must be older 
than Bl. We receive rather unexpected explanations. Quoting Barrett "Bl... 
follows Al". "B2 follows A2...". "A2.. .is identical with A1 11 . "B3... follows Bl". 
From Fig. 15 we may conclude that B3 certainly does not follow Bl; that B2 
follows Bla and definitely not A2. Bl follows A2 instead of Al. Even if "to 
follow" is used here as an equivalent for "identical with , except for a small 
padmabandha", Barrett's typology does not seem to make sense. We should bear in 
mind that he had to prove the unorthodox view that three phases can be distin¬ 
guished in Early Cola architecture. In his attempt to convince us he should ha' 
emphasized differences instead of similarities. 

2. 3.2. Shape and decoration of the wall. 99) 

The most outstanding components of a temple wall are the kal, the podigai, the 
prastara, the devakosthas and the makaratoranas. Of these five elements Barret 
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z only observe evolutionary tendencies in the podigai and the devakosthas, at 
■r*st this can be concluded from the fact that he described only one variant for 
- r of the other three elements, which, therefore, do not seem to change during 
•re three phases. However, the profile of the prastara can be straight or bell- 
aced.This has been noticed by many authors, but wasnot mentioned by Barrett. The 
ST. difference between a Co]a and a Pallava prastara which he pointed out,is the 
-:*acement of the Pallava shovel by the Cola simhamukha. 

'.1. 1. The kail. 

-- Early Cola pilaster is a slender version of the massive Calukya and Pallava 
) 7 zr. The constriction of the padmabandha seems to be a Cola contribution and 
rery striking indeed. Due to the introduction of this bandha the upper part 

■ the pilaster becomes a kalasa. In Pallava monuments the malasthana under the 
i-trabandha produces a rather ponderous and awkward impression.The Cola sculp- 
lirs, on the other hand, utilized the malasthana to display their artistic 

i. 'ities adding chains of flowers and beads interspersed with nattiya-pens, 
i cals and small panels. 

- .1.2. The podigai. 

•is is the most important element on which 
..eau-Dubreuil based his temple styles, 
j:i'cusly repeating a traditional western 
-ictice. 10 °)The Pall avas introduced a po- 
:ai of which the large, even rolls run 
the uttira. The Colas, however, desig- 
a completely new roll-pattern in which 
:pi ex profile of the throating emerges 

■ ' cc does not run onto the uttira, but is 
restated from it by a vertical fascia (Fig. 16). The decorated middle band 
:atta) occurs in both styles although the Colas applied it more frequently. 

.1.3. The devakosthas. 

Vlording to Barrett the niches of the Early Cola period consist of "two split 
"asters...,which support, on the corbel,- on the vira-kantha or directly on 
•a phalaka, a lintel of two straight mouldings... Over the lintel is a great 
7une,..." 10l) Thi s shape seems to remain the same throughout the period embra^ 

-c the three phases, for he did not mention changes in this new combination 
• elements. 



Fig. 16 Early Cola podigai. 
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2. 3.2.4. The makaratorana. 

A makaratorana is a kind of crescent flanked by two makaras resting on a linte' 
an element which is new in early South Indian architecture. The difference 
between a Pallava and Cola torana is that in the former the makaras really spar 


an arch -as indicated by the name makaratorana — whereas the Cola version shou 
rather be described as a makara-tympanum. Barrett did not go into the develop¬ 
ment of this unique, ornamental detail of the temple wall, although it display: 
great variation within the Early Cola period. 


2.3.3. The ground-plan of the vimana. 

With regard to the ground-plans Barrett distinguished five major types (A-E) 
with together show fifteen variants of which B2 is represented by three varia¬ 
tions, (B2, B2a and B2b,Fig. 17). His arrangement suggests an evolution from 
a simple, square building to a more complicated pattern, in which one or more 
frontispieces and recesses alternate. However, this division into major 
types and their variants hardly fascilitates an investigation based on a stylis 
tic development in three phases, such as that which Barrett presumably used as 
his starting-point. From Fig. 18 we learn that four of the five major types we 
common in phase I,represented by seven of the fifteen existing variants.A1‘. 
major types occur among the Sembyan MahadevT monuments with fourteen of the fi 
teen variants.Types B2a, B2b and B4 occur only once, B5 twice. Such a clas¬ 
sification is unsuitable as a means for dating temples, it only characterizes 
periods. 
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Zhe ground-plan of the ardhamandapa. 

- discussion of the ground-plan of the porch, Barrett brought in more than 
- C5T ground-plan suggests, for he not only paid attention to the ardhaman- 
a :i, cut also to its connection with the vimana.He distinguished three major 


• 'Fig. 19), which are divided into fourteen subclasses due to the pre- 
_z of niches, blind devakosthas, panjaras or adorers. Unfortunately, only one 
f Zi-rett's three major types coincides with one of his three stylistic 



7-19 Layouts of an ardhamandapa and its connection 
to the vimana (after Barrett). 


7- 20. Distribution of temple 
:.cs over three style phases. 
T.e temple of this type 


The ardhamandapa, its ground-plan and 
connection to the vimana. 
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third type occurs only twice in the first period and is represented by two va¬ 
riants. Only variant Ilf is characteristic of the third phase. It includes 
nine examples and is therefore a valid criterion for classification. This 
variant is similar to that used by Balasubrahmanyam, i.e. the number of niches i 
being more than three. Variant la is typical of phase I, if we ignore the soT 
example belonging to the second phase. As this happens to be a controversial 
temple, this is admissible. All other variants either occur in all phases or 
were designed only once. As such they are unsuitable to date Cola monuments.AT 
this implies that Barrett's three phases have to be rejected. 

3. Characteristics at the time of Rajendra I 

Few examples are known from the period following the death of Rajaraja I 
in A.D.1014. 105 ) As examples we mention the Amman(ParvatT) shrine or the Utta-: 
Kailasa at Gahgaikondacolapuram and the Gahgaikondacolesvara at Kulambandal, 
not far from KancT. Both were built during the reign of Rajendra I, the king 
who conquered the river Gariga. They are dvitalas and therefore of a size which 
is characteristic of the phase preceding the construction of these temples. 

In general these shrines resemble the other temples in many respects. Yet, the 
display a few deviations (Pis. 19-20,22) such as the shape of the podigai. On 
the Amman shrine this has a tenon, which on the other temple even seems to 
show a certain swelling assuming a spherical shape. The profile of the kapota 
at Kulambandal has become bell-shaped. The row of circles hase been moved up, 
so to say, in order to make room for a plain, vertical moulding as can be seer 
— among others - on the shrine at TiruvalTsvaram (PI. 21a). The bhutagana frieze 
under the kapota is replaced by the much simpler padmabandha. The antarala anc 
a separate shrine for Amman are completely new elements which are added to the 
old layout The number of niches has been increased as can be seen at Gangai- 
kondacolapuram and Kulambandal. Moreover, kumbhapanjaras have been introduced 
in the recesses of the vimana walls of the Amman shrine. There may also be kar- 
nakutis on the grTva-platform, and finally, the composition of the part direct' 
over the devakostha lintel can vary considerably for, instead of the makarato- 
rana, the Calukya type of kapota or canopy has been applied. 

In view of the fact that the profile of the kapota seems to be a Pandya 
contribution, while the karnakutTs are elements which occurred previously 
around the octagonal sikharas of some Pal lava temples, it seems legitimate to 
assume that certain ideas were imitated from other parts of the huge empire 
created by Rajendra I — except for the podigai. From Balasubrahmanyam's survey 
we must conclude that these ideas conquered the delta with considerably less 
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• : --=n that with which Rajendra I took possession of the whole of South 

_ ne Middle Cola period may, therefore, be taken to begin with Rajendra I. 
r". in our opinion the actual revival of temple-building activities took 
*acer on in that century, i.e. during the reign of Kulottunga I (A.D.1070- 
. at least in the present Tamil Nadu. 

- I-eiermination of characteristics to be investigated 

9 -■ = casis of the information produced in the preceding paragraphs it was pos- 
: ; :d arrange all existing characteristics and their variations in a so¬ 
il code-list, of which appendix 5 is the result. All temples mentioned in 
i.- i'c-.x 2 were described on punched cards according to this list. In this way 
■c" -cnument received its own identity-card, consisting of 70 digits. 

--•*st six ciphers indicate its hor(izontal) and ver(tical) position in a 
r : of coordinates which corresponds with itsgeographical location on the map, 
seventh digit (aspect 1) refers to the district in which the temple is 
.*ced. These first seven digits were not included in the code-list since they 
r -:c represent architectural details. All other digits indicate a particular 
" detail or ornament. Each of these aspects (digits 2 to 64) can vary be- 
->-i- 0 and 9; 0 indicating the structural absence of the detail in question, 
cs demolition , renovation or (modern)alteration. The numbers 1 to 8 indi- 
. i cr.e of the known variations of the element in question. 

columns (1-70)___ 
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a information on the punched cards was fed into the computer, which printed 
T re-ecs resembling the example given above. From this we learn, among others, that 
-r temple located at 001002 has a square sikhara, for it is characterized by 
: _nder aspect 37. This digit refers to the sikhara in our code-list, where 
numbers 1 tot 6 represent six different shapes and 2 stands for square. 
~'ese long demotivating numbers were ted into a computer in order to have it 
maps showing the distribution of each individual temple detail and its 
aviations. In map 4 we can, for instance, see that the location with the coor- 
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dinates 078005 has a sikhara of type 2. Combining this information with map 3 
we learn that the koyil at SrTnivasanallUr has a square sikhara. 

The computer was asked to print the variants of aspects 2 to 64 into maps 
in order to demarcate regions based either on one aspect in all its variations 
or on a combination of aspects of one particular variant. Same elaments appear¬ 
ed to occur in one variation only, thus creating a single,large and uniform re¬ 
gion; other aspects or combination of aspects showed up as if an explosion had 
split the entire Co]amandalam into tiny pieces. Such maps — and consequently 
the aspects on which they are based - are of no use in our type of investiga¬ 
tion, since in neither case a diffusion model can be extrapolated, i.e. the 
variants do not show a development either in space or in time. 

Fortunately, many distribution-patterns could be "read" as spatially ar¬ 
ranged series of subregions characterized by a predominance of one variant 
or a particular combination of aspects, illustrating in one way or the other, 
the assumptions and hypotheses represented in chapter one. The demarcation of 
these subregions was mainly based on common sense, namely, partly on the notio- 
that diffusion of new ideas will be more like waves over a broad frontier than 
like the unpredictable path of a leaping frog, and partly on our topographica' 
knowledge of the terrain over which these ideas spread. After the computer had 
done its job, our procedure was as follows: we drew flowing lines around groups 
of identical numbers; automatically other numbers were included in such cir¬ 
cled region of identical digits, implying that these "intrusions" were either 
younger or older than the majority of the numbers included within an area sur¬ 
rounded by such lines, or built by other people than the Colas. 

Whatever map was asked for, depended on the problem to be solved. Some¬ 
times it was considered illustrative to be given one single temple part in all 
its variety or uniformity and sometimes it was necessary to ask the computer 
to produce several features in one particular combination, as for example in 
the case of the adhisthana. The selection of each combination will be accounte; 
for in chapters three and four. 

However, before starting our investigation we should like to explain why 
we reduced the large number of aspects (cf. appendix 5) to the group actually 
discussed in the next two chapters. 

Aspects 2 to 9. 

These refer to a cluster of elements belonging to the upana and the adhisthana. 
i.e. the plinth and the socle. Some authors consider them to be a unit, 
calling it the base. Occasionally the vari or vedi is also included,although 
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•5 already part of the temple wall. Visually, however, it seans to belong 
-- -ne base. Each element of this "base" was studied seperately and in combi- 
i-i'cn with one or more other elements of the "base", since the distribution- 
'.terns of these separate and combined elements seemed toshav an interesting spa- 

K il arrangement. However, the third, fourth and fifth variants of aspect 6 

• '1 not be included in our discussion. They are series of' charming panels 

zre kantha, which would have to be studied on grounds on their iconographi- 

contents. Their occurrences was nevertheless, mapped in combination with 
irts of the kal, since they happen to be extensions of pilasters. 

■ir 10 to 18. 

*>ese also concern a cluster, viz. the kal from the vari to the palagai. Of all 
aspects only the tenth was considered to be sufficiently important for 
zrer discussion. Almost all the features under 12 to 16 and 18 and their 
.-•ants have disappeared under thick layers of plaster, so that accurate ob¬ 
ligations could be made only incidentally. Feature 17 does not really vary, 

• all Cola temples possess the wide palagai, so the distribution-pattern 
: cm's detail only showed up as one large, uniform region. The absence or 
r^esence of the idal., the pointed ends of the kamala (aspect 16,4) and the 

c-s-buds (11-1) appeared to provide an interesting distribution-pattern. 
r of this complex cluster only the contours of the kal together with 
Ire occurrence of ida\ and/or lotus-buds are studied. 

Ixri-its 19 to 22. 

' ese refer to the podigai in all its parts. Naturally, aspect 19 is discussed, 
:"ce it is always possible to determine the profile of a podigai. Aspects 20 
.'c 21, on the contrary, are often covered with so much plaster, that few 
—elusions can be drawn , except that every corner podigai is decorated 
•-cn a panel on each side. Aspect 22 represents the'feature of a nattiya-pen or 
. “earing vyali which can be placed on the palagai and, consequently, can 
'I the space between the corner-podigais. Its distribution-pattern is suf- 

• :iently interesting to be discussed, although the number of occurrences is 
sail. 

1 r sots 23 to 28 + 63 + 64. 

- ~=se refer to the prastara, an element consisting of — mostly- hi dden parts, for 
--“.'monuments are surrounded by constructions which protect these buildings 
--=- r visitors from the ever burning sun and the rarely occurring monsoon 
m-ns. However, at the same time they wrap the main shrine in darkness, with 
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the result that it is often difficult to study various details and especial!;, 
the tale-telling kudu on the kapota is frequently invisible. Even in cases ir. 
which it can still be seen it is covered by thick layers of plaster hiding its 
delicately curved decoration and the contents of the kudu. The only element 
which, in spite of all the "improvements" carried out in the course of time 
remained reliable is the uttira. This is usually adorned with a bhutagana 
frieze, though not always, as indicated by aspect 23, Since most parts of the 
prastara are represented by 9's we shall not discuss them. 

Aspects 29 to 22. 

These aspects concern the composition of the devakostha which consists of a 
makaratorana(aspect 29), a kapota instead of a makaratorana(aspect 30), a 
makaratorana representation in a crescent enclosed by makaras(aspect 31) and 
a lintel on which the whole rests(aspect 32). The shape of the makaratorana 
can basically be divided into two types, that is, one in which the tails of 
themakara hang down (aspect 29,1-2) and a second in which the tails rest on 
the lintel (aspect 29, 3-4). Anong both types are plain and decorated exam¬ 
ples. Decorations are usually hidden from view or seriously damaged and occa¬ 
sionally represent unidentified Purana stories. Therefore we did not investi¬ 
gate either the decorated makaratorana(29,2-3) or the plain versions(29,4-5). 
The unorthodox lintel and its three variants (32, 1-3) provided a pattern in 
which no regions could be discovered. Obviously, the choice between a plain c 
decorated makaratorana was completely arbitrary as well as the application o. 
a padmabandha on the devakostha lintel. The only aspects which were considered 
useful for further investigation were the kapota (aspect 30) and the mere pre¬ 
sence of a makaratorana in its hanging or curled up version. 

Aspects 22 to 40. + 44 + 48. 

These aspects belong to the vimana. Most of these features are clearly visible 
and must have been present at the time of the original construction. The sik'ra 
ra(aspects 37 and 38) forms an exception, both in the outline of its ground- 
plan and in its profile, for the superstructure is more liable to decay than 
any other part of the monument. In case of renovation a brick replacement 
was usually chosen as this would allow for a larger number of talas than the 
original stone roof in accordance with the tendency to but Id higher pyramids. These 
later brick superstructures are usually round even when the original version 
was octagonal or square. Only in the Tiruchirappal1i District sufficient ori¬ 
ginal sikharas appeared to have survived.All other aspects provide a complete 
picture on the map and will be discussed in the next chapter. 


rz3 40 to 43.+ 45 to 47. 

"•ris aspects refer to the ardhamandapa and other porches and their connecting 
-is. They are of great importance for a further discussion, because neither 
' apse nor partial disappearance can hide their shape and content. However, 

«• nail leave out three aspects. Aspect 41 is emitted, because in many instan¬ 
ce ; -- could not be determined whether the mu khamandapa was indeed contemporary 
W not, due to the fact that older inscriptions usually cover the vails of - 
p-esroably — later halls. This normally indicates that either the original 
» -I-= or its mukhamandapa has been collapsed after which its inscriptions were 
■ --enc raved on the later buildings. Structurally a mukhamandapa is unstable, 

- - -t encloses a large space and the pillars have to carry the heavy.granite 
: -:s forming its roof. So, the mukhamandapa is more liable to collapse than 
the -ore massively build vimana or even ardhamandapa. Therefore, the chance 
s:al 1 that the present halls are contemporary with the still existing, 

:■ rinal koyils. The 42nd aspect occurs only once among Cola temples, viz. at 
"anangai, which was therefore left out. The same applies to the 47th aspect 
. *cerning the composition of the windows. This appears to be a Calukya feature 
eier used by the Early Colas. The 45th aspect was not mapped either, 
it appeares to be a later addition to existing lay-outs. 

Lrdets 49 to 59. 

‘050 details concern the contents of the main devakostha and the lateral niches. 
, t ± the exception of aspects 49 and 50 the data can be taken for granted. 

. -r.er the contents do not vary, except for the western vimana niche, or they 
. in a way which makes registration impossible. The last four aspects refer 
:: the contents of the lateral niches of the ardhamandapa. As regions based on 
-- 05 e aspects could once more not be established, further discussion of the 
;:ntents of the devakosthas was abandoned. Moreover, images are movable ob- 
_=cts and therefore often disappeared, replaced or substituted by other and la¬ 
te- icons. Aspects '49 and 50, on the other hand, describe groups of images 
Jlrich must have been included in the temple design from the very beginning, 

- :r they are blocked-out forms next to the devakosthas. Moreover, their oc- 
i.rrence shows a regional bias to be discussed in chapter four. 

o.eots 60 to 62. 

-nese concern the details of the pahjara. This will prove to be an important 
element in the following chapter, its distribution-pattern being sufficiently 
significant to deserve special attention. Aspect 62, however, was not taken 
.c. It refers to the composition of the pahjara-kudu which has many variations, 
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resulting in a chaotic distribution-pattern. 

It should be noted that the order of the code-list is not maintained in the 
ultimate description for reasons which will be given in the relevant chapters 
and paragraphs. 



NOTES TO CHAPTER TWO 

1. Cf. de Lippe's bibliography pp. 403-05; Brown, p. 83. 

2. Srinivasan, K.R. 1964, Vol.II,p. 221; Idem 1975, pp. 221-22, 238. See als: 
our appendix 3. 

3. Srinivasan 1975, p. 216; Chandra 1975, pi. 106; de Lippe, pp. 154-55, pi. I- 

4. Zimmer, Vol. II,pis. 266-71. These double nasikas are sometimes replaced by 
either a single one (Valaiyahkuttai Ratha, Dharmaraja Ratha), or by double 
or single pahjaras(BhTma Ratha, Ganesa Ratha), cf. Chandra 1975, pis.107,111 
110-11. The second tala walls carry celestial beings which are, however, va¬ 
riable elements, for they can be replaced by panjaras(Valaiyahkuttai Ratha' 
or by dvarapalas(Southern Pidari Ratha), cf. Chandra 1975, pis. 107-08. See 
also Srinivasan 1975, pp. 231-32, where he discussed the appearance of panjarcj 

5. The same combination is displayed by the Draupadi Ratha. However, this type 
of base is only one of the variants they tried out. The adhisthana of the 
Dharmaraja Ratha shows a kapota instead of a pattika adorned with elephants 
and lions supporting a vari. Here this layer indicates the floor-level of ta 
shrine, whereas in Cola koyils the vari has lost this function and becomes 
merely a decorative rim on the walls. We also note a vari on the Shore Temp 
in the same place as in the Dharmaraja Ratha(Zimmer,Vol.II, pis.267 and 29t 

6. Zimmer, VqI.II, pi.270. 

7. Idem, pis. 294-98; Chandra 1975, pi. 115 ; de Lippe, pp. 155-56, pi. 166, 
colour pi. J.; Srinivasan 1975, pp.207-08, 227-29. 

8. In this respect the Shore Temple resembles the monuments at Pattadkal(A.D.7- 
or vice versa(P1.6). Since the padma moulding is sometimes considered to be 
Cola contribution it seems appropriate to mention its presence on the Pallc- 
and Calukya monuments, although here it is shaped in a rather unobtrusive 

9. Chandra 1975, pi.125; Srinivasan 1975, p.239. 

10. Soundara 1969, p.49. 

11. This remark may be true for images but not for the body of a temple. Compar¬ 
ing Pis.1-4 with Pis.5-6 it is evident that the Pallavas left less 

wall space unadorned than did the Calukyas. 
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- Soundara 1969, p.10. We have noticed this feature only over the porches and 
-andapas. The kapotas of the vinianas on the contrary, show the steep profile, 
iharacteristic of the Pallava monuments. The first six features are referred 
to in Soundara, pp.12-14. 

Idem, p.12. However, trellised windows are absent in the otherwise compara¬ 
ble temples at Biccavolu in the Eastern Calukya tract (Pis, 10, 11 and 16), 

A feature already noticed at Mamallapuram(see note 5). 

. Soundara 1969, pp.14 and 23. 

L Idem, p.18. However, there are several examples of round and octagonal roofs 
tt Pattadkal(Mailikarjuna) and BadamT (Makutesvara, Malegitti Sivalaya). 

- Idem, p. 40-41. The arpita hara is also typical for Early Cola architecture. 

m. Idem, p.43; Zimmer, Vol.II,pis.1 14-15, 120-21, 1 28-30; Kramrisch 1965, pi.69; 
ie Lippe, pis. 103-04, 133. 

- Idem, p.44. However, pilaster-niches containing loose blocks carved with 
iculptures were also known (Durga temple at Aihole, Malegitti Sivalaya at 
Badanii, de Lippe, pis. 116 and 123). 

|J Soundara 1969, p.46. 

2S„ Idem, p.47; Gupte, pis.5,7-8,17,24-25,40-42 and 126. 

.. Soundara 1969, p.47. The moment Ganes'a was accepted as a deity to be depicted 
in stone on temples, its image appears in each and every kudu frame(nasika. 
arch) of the sikhara crowning the Shore Temple(Srinivasan 1975, p.228). This 
very small type of a representation of Ganesa or Ganapati, occurs occasional¬ 
ly in the medallions which are part of makaratoranas. Ganesa images at 
this place occur in buildings which are considered to be the oldest 
structural koyils in the Colamandalam(Tiruppalanam, Tiruvedikkudi). 

Soundara 1969, p. 42. 

Cousens, p.20 and PI. XXXII. 

5- Idem, p. 53-54. 

5s. Ibidem; Soundara 1969, p ,56, pis. III-VI and XII. According to Soundara. _ 
Rajan (p. 52) the Makutesvara at Mahakut is the earliest known Dravida vimana 
type in the Karnataka country dating from ca. A.D. 575. De Lippe dated the 
same building — without comment — in the early 7th century(p. 143, pis. 125, 
H). Soundara Rajan's attribution is based on an inscription on a loose pil¬ 
lar originally(?) in front of the (present?) Makutesvara. 

Cousens, pp. 35, PI.VIII; Soundara 1969, pi.II; Gupte, pi.45. 

. Comparing this framework of a trellised window with for instance those shown 
in Pis.1-3 and in Fig.6, we must conclude that the.Early Calukyas real¬ 
ized the structural aspects of this purely decorative detail better than the 
Pallavas (cf. our appendix 3). The Colas were probably the first to design a 
niche with a lintel supported by pilasters, thus giving it the appearance of 
a structural instead of a ornamental feature. 

Srinivasan, K.R. 1964, Vol.II,p.199. 

Idem, pp.201-02. Cf. the Piravatanesvara at KancT(A.D.700-728), where Durga, 
MahisasuramardinI and GajalaksmI occupy the northern and southern niches 
respectively. 

. Brown 1965, p.70. 

I. Ibidem. 
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zya I had to be of stone also, independent whether or not this king 
ruling the plateau country. 

i ; r i 1955, p.110. See also note 44. The location of Uraiyur is unknown. 
S-'-zzzra 1975, p. 244. 

I:-ie~. 

c. pp.244-45; Idem 1978, p.107. See also Dhaky 1971,pp.266-67 
• • -idara 1975, pp. 247-48. 

pp.296-97; Idem,1978, p.14, where Soundara Rajan described the situa- 
i in which the vassals of the Pallavas and Pandyas, viz. the Muttaraiyars, 
l-.kuvels and Palluvettaraiyars were free to concentrate on building shrines 
ireas the three"main forces, viz. the Pallavas, the Pandyas and the Colas 
• r_ involved in war. This is a remarkable conclusion, for at that time, the 
Cs.is were merely vassals like the Muttaraiyars, implying that the first could 
i..: have been active in erecting koyils(dedicated to Siva). 

S:'_ndara 1975, p. 251 . 

- ..an, pp. 252-55. 

Imea, pp. 249- 50. 

, p. 259. 

laea, pp. 252- 55; pp.260- 94; pp.299-300; Table IV. See also our appendix 
which is a summary of the information given in these pages. 

l. ..= chapter four, paragraph 6. Comparing our Pis. 17-18 with his pis. 136- 
' the differences between the niches is evident. 

-ndara 1975, pi.141. A comparison of this illustration with our PI. 35 
.Learly shows the difference between the ruin and the reconstructed shrine. 

* _zm, pi. 138. 

:.en, p. 279. We would have thought this sufficient reason to refute the 
" zion that this monument belongs to the Irukkuvel style. Although Soun- 
i-ra Rajan 1 s conclusion is apparently founded on the presence of an Iruk- 
» vel inscription he felt that we should "...disabuse...notions, such 
that all temples containing Cola grant or endowment inscriptions and 
::und in the Cola country should ipse faeto be Cola foundations" (pp. 248- 
__9). If we substitute the word "Cola" by "Irukkuvel" we can only conclude 
znat he forgot his own advice in his eagerness to prove the dominance of 
z.ze Irukkuvels over the Colas. 

Idem, p. 256 and pi. 132(instead of pi. 131 as mentioned in his text). 

- Idem, pp. 252- 53. Since we have not visited this monument we have to go 
Soundara Rajan's illustrations which are of good quality. The vari and 
zde pahjaras are partly visible. Comparing this "Early Pandya monument 
-ith a number of "fully developed" "Irukkuvel" shrines at KodumbalQr, Ki- 
laiyur ( pi.139) and Tiruchchendurai ( pi.140), it appears that both 
izzznonents are absent in these last three temples. 

Idem, p. 295. 

£ . Idem, p. 248. 

*«■ Idem, p. 295. 

- - Jcuveau, p. 39. This suggestion was accepted by Gravely (p. 17). 

- Sastri 1955, p. 697. 
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67. Balasubrahmanyam 1966, p. 256. 

68. Barrett 1974, p. 17. For three reasons we excluded from our general dis¬ 
cussion the most recent proposals of Soundara Rajan in which he divided 
the Early Cola period in three phases, viz. A.D. 871-907, A.D. 907-980 anc 
A.D. 985-1014 (Soundara 1978, pp. 113-14). In the first place , his views 
regarding the building activities in the second half of the 9th century 
proved to be very inaccurate, thus eroding the credibility of his first 
phase (cf. our pp. 48-58). In the second place, he does not mention the 
temples belonging to each period. This makes it impossible to check 
whether his views with regard to the second and third phase are correct. 

In the third place, the number of criteria for each and every phase is 
small and/or vague, or wrong. For instance, three out of seven distinctive 
factors of the pos t-Parantaka stage occur on shrines built in the 9th or 
first half of the 10th century, viz. the pierced windows, the cyma recta 
moulding between upana and jagatT and the rearing vyalis or nattiya-pens 
on palagais (pp. 111-12) at Tiruvadiiturai (A.D. 910-945), Tiruchchatturai 
(A.D. 883) and Kumbakonan (A.D. 885-910) respectively. The phase-character 
istics of the first 36 years are restricted to the base and described as 
an efflorescence, out of an amalgam (pp. 108-09, 113); those of the next 
73 years as a finite crystallisation (p. 113), characterized, though, by 
an ambivalent promotion of two existing types of base, an occasional oc¬ 
curence of an upapTtha, introduction of a kumbha-lata (pp. 109-10) —whic: 
did not occur prior to A.D. 980 — an addition of a vedi or applique parape 
(vari) interrupted ny niches (p. 109) - though experiments with the vari 
started as early as A.D. 870. It appears already at Nemam in the temple 
attributed to A.D. 860-75 by Soundara Ra.i an (cf. Soundara 19 75, p. 300). 
Then five years apparently do not belong to any phase.The third period di; 
plays the individualistic Cola model characterized, among others, by 
stambha-panjaras (a term which does not occur in his glossary pp. 173-88, 
neither does stambha nor kumbha nor kumbha-lata for that matter) so we 

do not know to which part of the temple it refers (p. 111). 

69. Sastri 1955, pp. 693- 94; pp. 703- 05. 

70. The terms antarala and ardhamandapa are used alternately by Sastri (p. 704 

71. Cf. Soundara 1978, pp. 108- 09 in combination with aspects 12 and 22. 

72. Shukla, p. 514. 

73. Harle, 1958 1 , p. 97, note 13. 

74. Ibidem. 

75. Harle, 1958 2 , p. 4. 

76. Ibidem. 

77. Harle 1963, p. 82. In addition he mentioned the appearance of pavillions 
the temple walls. However, he also stated that this innovation is already 
present in Pallava structures. To call them typical Cola innovations there¬ 
fore seems incorrect (p. 9). 

78. Srinivasan, P.R. 1S58, p. 69. 

79. Idem, pp. 80-81; Soundara 1978, p. 110. 

80. Srinivasan, K.R. 1958, p. 138; Soundara 1969, p. 19. As this element is 
already present in Calukya temples it is not a typical Cola feature. 

81. Soundara 1978, pp. 109-10, at least it his term kumbha-lata covers our 
kumbhapanjara which may not be the case. 
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ravn, p. o d. 

: ivarama 1955, pp. 12 and 16. 

: e reign of Parahtaka I was Long in comparison with those of the other 
_ irly Cola kings. It covered nearly half a century (A.D. 907-955). High 
regnal years of a "Parakesari" can therefore, only refer to him. Similar¬ 
ly” high regnal " Raj akes ari" records refer to Aditya I, for the only 
ther Rajakesari who ruled for a considerable period, viz. Rajaraja I, 
usually given additional epitheta. 


1 zlasubrahmanyam 1971, p. 258. 

I a1asubrah manyam 1966, pp. 256- 58. 
alasubrahmanyam 1971, p. 269. 

L Idem, p. 270. 

: enga I, p. 423, SII no. 677/1904. The oldest inscriptions at Tirumullaivayil 
rrred in the third regnal year of Rajendra I are not engraved on the walls 
:f the vimana, but on the pillars of the mukhamandapa. See also Balasubrah- 
nznyam 1971, pp. 190-91. This indicates that the vimana might have been 
renovated. 

HI nos. 234-267/1929. The earliest inscription dates from the first 
:agnal year of Rajendra 1. 

zrrett 19 74, pp. 66-67. 

-ilasubrahmanyam 1971, p. 264. 

- larrett, 1974, p. 120. 

^ Ibidem. See also Dhaky 1971, p. 271; de Lippe p. 171, who refers to 
larrett. 

larrett 1974, p. 45. See also our note 34, p. 80. 
t. Idem, pp. 90-91, 121. 

Idem, p. 41. 

*- Idem, pp. 27-32, 126- 30. 

Idem, pp. 32-34. 

Jouveau, pp. 39-41. 

- larrett 1974, p. 34. 

See our appendix 6. 

- Sarrett 1974, pp. 35-37, 131-33. 

- Idem, p. 39-41, 134-37. 

Balasubrahmanyam 1975, pp. 331-33 . 



Fig. 21 


EarlyCola dvitala and its main architectural 
discussed in chapter three. 


features 


1. Vimana, South-west view. 


2. Ardhamandapa with devakostha. 


3. Central bay with devakostha and makaratorana. 

4. First tala. 


5. Second tala. 

/ _ 

6. Sikhara standing on a grTva or neck. 


.. ndrd consist!nq or Karnakutis, bdiaiwitn mcne) and 
Karnakutis; in between sala and karnakutT a connecting 
wall decorated with a panjara. * ’ 

(Drawing based on a photograph of the Mucukundesvara at Kodi 
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I ~_pter three 

“ f zsvelopment of the vimana and ardhamandapa in 

Ae Colamandalam between A.D. 850-1044 

• • • 


OhKrcotion of the variants of the vimana 


*■ -; = correct procedure to start — like the sthapatis or architects — with 
—"-plan of a sanctum excluding the preliminary phase in which the priest 
' -■= astrologer played an important role, for this aspect lies outside our 
pt* -«tp. in our opinion the ground-plan of a vimana or sanctum should be 
r -n relation to the total concept of the building. The planned height is 

■ : 2 i importance since the division of the walls by means of pilasters should 
c :•= -elated to height and ground-plan.^ These statements deserve an expla- 

.ac us start with the simplest form of a ground-plan: the square without 
» in combination with the smallest possible number of pilasters, viz.four. 

■ -i ght of such a building can only be an ekatala as appears from Fig. 22a, 

: . The two central pilasters extend visually upto the grTva or neck of the 
mi~ 2 . The remaining space on the grTva-platform can be used for the represen- 
- of the vihanas of the enshrined deity, usually nandis, or, when by way of 
:ion it is a Visnu temple, garudas. The second form in which the ground- 

■ of a shrine with four pilasters can occur has a projecting part in the mid- 
:- each wal 1 .Although a niche is not necessarily included in the square lay- 

1 , a shrine with a projecting part (2) always has a niche, since the pro- 
: -g section is meant to serve as a tray on which an aspect of.Siva or Visnu 

■ ~=sented to the observer. When a temple v/all has six pilasters producing 

- :'anes,more layouts are possible, as indicated in Fig. 22b (p. 86), but the 
tz remains the same, and the building must nowbe a dvitala. The lines of the 
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A two pilasters; B = panjara; C = central niche; 

D = lateral niche; E = recess; K = karnakutT; 

S sala; H = hara. 

Fig. 22. a) Example of an ekatala(Type I); b) example of a dvitalafType II): 
c) example of a tritala (Type III); their ground-plan variants. 

two outer pairs of pilasters can be extended to the karnakutTs on the first ar.: 
only hara. The two middle pilasters are crowned by a sala in the central part' 
of the hara. The space between the kutTs and the sala is usually meant for dec- 
native purposes. From this figure it should be evident that adding more talas 
will disturb the balanced, pyramidal shape of the superstructure. A tritala muc- 
have more than five planes in its first tala. This can only be achieved by in- ' 
creasing the number of pilasters as indicated in Fig. 22c. It is done either by 
way of loose pairs of pilasters(A), or with panjaras(B) or with niche-pilasters 
(C). The vertical extension of the pilasters now allows a hara on the first tali 
which shows the following sequence: karnakutT-kutT-sala-kutr-karnakutT. The hare 
of the second tala then consists of the series karnakutT-sala-karnakutT.Figs.22: 
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II; clearly show that the number of talas has no rigid relation to the form 

'r ground-plan, since five alternatives are indicated. The number of reces- 

, -cwever, are fixed: a dvitala never counts more than two recesses, a tri- 

-ever more than four. If the simple, uninterrupted ground-plan(1) is cho- 

- e'en all heights are possible, depending on the number of pilasters. This 

IfeB we decided to distinguish only three main types in the layout of a tem- 

21 . 

-'i not five,as was done, for example, by Barrett. ' Our criterion is the 
of pilasters related to the height. Within these three main types vari- 
'i cased on the number of recesses occur. We can, therefore, distinguish 
*:"lowing layouts (Fig. 23): I. A ground-plan implying an eka- 

tala, each wall having four 
pilasters(a). Its variants are: 

1. a ground-plan without any 
projection; 

2. a ground-plan with a pro¬ 
truding section in the cen¬ 
tre of each wal1. 

A ground-plan implying a dvi¬ 
tala, each wall having six pi¬ 
lasters (b) dividing it into 
five planes. The following va¬ 
riants may occur: 

1. a ground-plan without reces¬ 
ses or projecting parts; 

2. a ground-plan with a pro¬ 
truding section in the cen¬ 
tre of each wal1; 

3. a ground-plan with two re¬ 
cesses in each wal1; 

4. the same as 3, but now the 
part between the recesses 
juts out; 

5. a ground-plan in which 

the part of each wall between the second and the fourth pilaster protrudes, 
while the section between the two central pilasters juts out even further. 
Til. A ground-plan implying a tritala, each wall having eight or more pilast- 
ters(c). The lay-out may assume the following forms: 

1. a ground-plan without recesses or projecting parts, comparable with 


, r—— 

z r 


— 3 




;<o 

:<o 



(b) 

(b) 


(b) 

(b) 


r ■ -— 


ii 


-l (c) 


^ (C) 



g. 23. The five ground-plan variants 

arranged according to the height 
(I -111), shape of the ground-plan 
(1-5) and the number of kals (a-c). 
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variants 1.1 and 11.1; 

2. a ground-plan with one projecting section in the centre of each wall, 
comparable with variants 1.2 and II.2; 

3. a ground-plan with at least four recesses in each wall; the protruding 
sections are lying in a straight line as in the case of variant II.3; 

4. the same as 3, but now the part of each wall between the two central 
recesses juts out as in 11.4; 

5. a ground-plan in which the part of each wall between the two, four or 
six central pilasters extends even further as in II.5. 

Other combinations consisting of a cross-breed of these pure types are ano¬ 
malies occurring, moreover, outside the KaverT area. 


1.2.Distribution of the variants;determination and description of uniform regions. 

A first impression of the distribution of Cola temples classified according tc 
the categories shown in Fig. 23 is provided in Fig. 24a. In it only the true 
variants are indicated, for all other combinations should be considered as ab¬ 
errations due to renovations, demolition of the upper parts, or a peculiar lo¬ 
cal idiom(Fig. 24b). The number of eleven true tritalas is small in comparison 
with the 51ekatalas and dvitalas. Ground-plan variant - 2 - was applied 52 tint 
showing a preponderance over variant - 1 - with only 27 examples. The distribu¬ 
tion of true variants is shown in map 5 which is based on the computer-sheets 
of the aspects 33, 36 and 39 in appendix 5. Regions of true variants are only 
found in the KaverT area. The outstanding I-l-a area lies south of the undivid- 
KaverT, i.e. west of the Grand Anicut. It extends via a zone — running north- 
south — of the slightly more complicated I-2-a temples into a third region chi 
racterized by ekatalas. Here we also find the predominant combination I-2-a. 
Finally there are two large dvitala regions extending eastward and westward 
along the banks of the KaverT and the Coleroon. The II-2-b variant is the most 
common here. The tritalas and taller buildings are spread over a vast area.Con¬ 
sequently map 5 does not show a specific region of these types of monuments. 

In the five uniform regions just mentioned, a number of temples were not 
designed according to the type of layout predominant in the area in which the. 
occur. These are indicated on map 5 as circles and are listed in Table A(p.90) 
They are probably either younger or older than the koyils in the various subre¬ 
gions, for they are anomalies in the otherwise even distribution-patterns. In 
the next paragraph the chronology of these regions will be discussed. 
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'District 

Tanjavur Tiruchi- South Arcot Palar total 
Type rappalli region 


I-l-a 7 11 1 5 24 

I- 2-a 20 5 2 - 27 

II- 2-b 10 9 4 2 25 

II-3-b 5 2 1 2 10 

II-4-b 10 3 1 2 16 

II-5-b 1 1 

III/V-l-c - 1 2 3 

III/V-3-c “ 4 X) 4 

III/V-4-c " 1 1 

III/V-5-c 1 1-13 


Total 

54 

31 

10 

19 

114 

Fig. 24a 

True 

variants distributed 

per district. 


I-l-b 

- 

- 

1 

2 

3 

I-2-b 

- 

2 

4 

2 

8 

I I-l-a 

- 

- 

- 

1 

1 

II-1-b 

- 

- 

- 

2 

2 

II I-l-b 

- 

- 

- 

1 

1 

III-4-b 

1 

- 

1 

- 

2 

Total 

1 

2 

6 

8 

17 

Omissions 2 ) 3 

2 

8 

3 

16 


Fig. 24b. Aberrations and omissions distributed per district. 

1) Three of which are apsidal or "elephant’s backs". 

2) Sixteen monuments were not included in this 
figure because it could not be ascertained 
whether the height of their superstructures 
has remained the same. 

The situation in South Arcot is entirely different, since no clusters can 
-- -armed based on the presence of true variants. The most frequent anomaly in 
s district is an ekatala with six pilasters on each wall, indicated as I-2-b, 
- i.-pe, which is unknown in the delta proper. The shrines at Jambai, Erumbur , 
'- r and Tirunamanallur (indi cated as J, E, B and T on map 5) are the only vimanas 
*'"■ Tour pilasters in this area. The last three are, moreover, the only true 





Table A. 


Anomalies in the distribution-pattern in the entire Kaveri area on map 5. 


Name of the village 

type of vimana 

locational context 

Nirpalani 

II-2-c 


Narttamalai 

ChittOr 

III-5-c 

I1-2—b 

I-l-a 

Tirukkattalai 

II-2-b 


Somur 

I-l-a 1 


Viralur 

1 -2-b 

> II-2-b 

Tudaiyur 

I-2-a 

Laigudi 

1 -2-a 


Kumaravayalur 

I-2-a 


Perungudi 

I-l-a 


Uyyakkdndan Tirumulai 

(Il)-l-a 


Sendaiai 

II-l-a 

I-2-a 

GovTndaputtur 

I-2-a 


Tirukkalittattai 

Koyi1devarayanpettai 

I-l-a 

II-2-a 

11-(2,3 or 4)-b 

Pullamangai 

III-4-b 


Punjai 

I-l-a 1 


Tirumiyachchur 

I-l-a 


Tiruvarur(Wan.) 

I-l-a 


Tirukkollikkadu 

I-l-a 


Ramanatha Koyil 

I-l-a 

’ I-2-a 

Pateesvaram 

II-2-b 


Kuttalam 

II-2-b 


Anangur 

II-4-b 


Kuhur 

II-4-b 



ekatalas of the type I-(l or 2)-a and are therefore marked on the map as Cola. 
The true Cola dvitalas at KTlur, Kiliyanur, Gramam and Vriddhachalam (K, Ki, G 
and V respectivily) .all belonging to category II-2-b, are indicated in the same 
way, as is done for the true 11-(3 or 4)-b shrines at Tindivanam (Ti) and the 
two monuments as Dadapuram(D). All other temples show aberrations in their lay¬ 
out. These will be discussed later.The distribution of the ten Cola buildings 
in South Arcot is such that regionalization on the basis of a combination of 
characteristics is not possible. If, however,we look at the main deviating 
types I-2-b, (I or II)-1-b and II-2-a excluding the Cola variants, we discover 
a core consisting of shrines with the simple, square ground-plan variant -1-. 
This area is surrounded by a shell characterized by the -2- variant, while the 
whole region is bounded in the north by an area filled with temples showing 
the -3- or -4- layout. 
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* the old Pallava territory the distribution-pattern is chaotic. The 

t . -allava solution for small shrines was theekatala ordvitala on a sim- 
. .are base: I-1-(a or b) and II-1-b. The combination I-l-a is obviously 
- - :e phenomenon in the east and west of the Palar area{map 5). The 
- : '. _ ber of tritalas or even taller buildings in this region is striking. 

these were definitely built by the Pal lavas and are located near the 
fc - - In view of the distribution of the I-l-a and II-2-b types - the first at the 
w the second in the heart of the former Pallava territory — we are in- 
•=: co believe that the stylistic impulse in this region began at the 
fcu--"es and moved inward slowly and that consequently the “true" Cola mo- 
near the borders are older than those in the central part of this area, 
last remark can only be understood when we know the sequence in which the 
mr nts came into being. 

■- Uronology of the uniform regions. 

* tart with a discussion of the KaverT region, since we assume that it was 

teat the new variants were created. The dates in map 5a and Fig. 25(p.92) 

■r itsed on the earliest inscription found on a particular temple, at least 

41 

-;:ng to Balasubrahmanyam and Barrett. ' 

“he earliest records are found in the I-l-a area of the Muttaraiyars.This 
.as applied already in A.D.864 and possibly long before that. Around • 

I :"5 a differentiation occurs. The only I-2-a and II-2-b vimanas were built 
“anjavur (no. 7 and nos.4-5 on map 5A respectivily), while some ten years 
the two 11-(3 or 4)-b variants of the monuments at Ti11aisthanam and T1- 
v i'yaru seem to have been realized (nos.2 and 3 respectivily).The dvitalas 
■ linue to be built during the whole period covered by our investigation and 
* : ' A.D.970 no further development of the vimana can be observed; rather a 
■-'•n to older forms seems to have taken place. The I-2-a form becomes domi- 
- at the time the vimana at Konerirajapuram in the eastern delta was built 
■ :r map 5A). This by then old-fashioned style declined even further into the 
-.-a type represented by the four temples lying in a small strip along the 
. r ;ai-Tirukkol1ikkadu road (P and Tk on map 5,respectivily). The coastal shri- 
are dvitalas but their ground-plans vary. The tritala, tried out on the 
-i-ciful BrahmapurTs'vara at Pul lamangai(P on map 5A), was never repeated, for 
* a only other tritala in this area — located at Tiruvarur — was built according 
: :cher principles. It represents a true type:III-5-c and was raised ca.A.D. 

-I, whereas the tritala at Pullamangai is a III-4-b vimana constructed almost 
- century earlier. 





Fig.25. Chronology of the vimana variants in the Muttaraiyar and Kaveri areas. 

rO rO dating according to Barrett. 

Uo dating according to Balasubrahmanyam. 

(an arrow indicates a disagreement between Barrett and 
Balasubrahman yam) .- 

In chapter one the hypothesis was developed that height is a variable de¬ 
pendent on time (4.2. and 4.3. pp.16-19), if limited to granite temples. In 
Fig. 25 this has been plotted on a vertical "development-axis" against a hori¬ 
zontal 11 time-axis". The monuments located in South Arcot and the Palar region 
were not included, for they show up better in a separate figure (Fig. 27,p.g6 
Along the vertical axis an additional presupposition was worked out, viz. the: 
tye -2- variant succeeds the -1- variant and is followed by the more elaborate 
-3- and -4- layouts. Barrett also had this idea while drawing up a chronolo¬ 
gical arrangement of the Cola temples, but it does not produce convincing styl- 
periods: nearly all types occur in each of his three stylistic phases(p. 70)“ 
So this second criterion does not seem valid and the chronology of shrines bas¬ 
on it should be revised. Before doing so we want to make clear why this is ne¬ 
cessary. A discussion of the oldest Cola monuments listed in Fig. 26 will ill_: 
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( 1 ) 

■i cn inscriptional. 
.: ;nce 


( 2 )' 

based on structural 
difference 


(3) 

arbitrary 

arrangement 




- f 



872 

878-84 

876 

883 

876 

890 

878 

889 

881 

890-900 

883 

918 

889 

940-969 




:_25. The sequence of the Sapta Sthanas as proposed by Balasubrahmanyam(l) 
and Barrett (2) or arranged arbitrarily (3). 

(a=Tirukkandiyur; b=Tiruppalanam; c=Tiruvedikkudi; d=Tiruchchatturaii 
e=Tillaisthanam; f=Tiruvaiyaru; g=Melatiruppundurutti). 

- this point. None of these temples can be dated accurately on inscriptional 
-:e. The development as suggested on p. 92 is only plausible if the shrines 
”i'/ur and Tiruvaiyaru were built before those at Tiruvedikkudi and Tillai- 
i-, preferably before A.D.885.Barrett denied this, but according to Bala- 
—anyam the two former temples are indeed earlier. So, he dated the koyils 
' .cpalanam and Tillaisthanam between A.D.870 and 880. However, his chrono- 
i' arrangement does not show a development either , i.e. from a simple to 
x:Tex ground-plan. When dates can be apparently interpreted in different 
it is even possible to assume a development of the original I-l-a vimana 
::-(3 or 4)-b variant into the finally most often applied types I-2-a and 
.We opt for the last view. However, some explanation is needed. 


■f the centuries preceding the rise of the Cola empire, the most important 
i as were the 111-(5,6 or 8)-c type, both under the Pal lavas and the Calukyas. 

-.c this, the II-3-b vimana occurred. Examples of this simple type are the 
* - fcti at BadamT (PI. 8) and the Arjuna Ratha at Mamallapuram (PI. 1). The 

£. .a ground-plan -1- is frequently found in the old temples at Aihole, such 
*-a Meguti and number 52 of the Galagnatha group as well as at Mamal lapuram, viz. 

Z~:re Temple (PI. 4), the Mukunda Nayanar and the Olakanesvara. The Makutes- 
* -ear BadamT, the temple at Sandur and the Sundara Varadaraja Perumal at 
- --i-allur have the -2- variant. The last shrine has a niche in the centre 
■ race wall, which protrudes even more. This lay-out can be noticed again in 
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the monuments at Tiruppalanam and Tiruvarur. It is, in fact, the -5- variant 
(Fig. 23, p.87). The first Cola architects could choose from all these examples 
It seems likely that the Muttaraiyars only built according to the I-l-a plan.Is 
can be imagined that an ambitious king like Aditya I would not be satisfie 

with this simple composition, for by this time he already ruled over a rather 
large area, including the important town of Tanjavur. So he may well have ord= 
ed his sthapatis to prove their creativity by designing new and more impresses 
types of temples. It is even possible that he commissioned them to construct the 
seven shrines mentioned in the caption of Fig. 26: the intriguing Sapta Sthanas 
(appendix 7). By doing so he himself created a kind of playing-ground on which h~: 
architects could try out their ideas. Since four out of these seven monuments 
are already taken by both Balasubrahmanyam and Barrett to be examples of the 
earliest koyils (Fig. 25, p.92), it seems valid to consider the whole group as 
a unit. Assuming that they were all built within a short period, they will na¬ 
turally show a rich variety in form and detail, the more so because they are 
located at short distances from each other. 

The Sapta Sthanas can be divided into three "groups": three shrines with : 
II-2-b form, each crowned with a round or square sikhara; one ekatala of the 
I-2-a type with an octagonal platform and the remaining three which may for con¬ 
venience sake be characterized as 11-(3,4 or 5)-b vimanas, also showing varia¬ 
tion in the shape of their sikharas. This increases the impression that the Sa:- 
ta Sthanas indeed functioned as a training ground and that the artists fearless¬ 
ly ignored the dogma of the supposed, regional preference for the square sikha- 
ra, which is found in the nearby Muttaraiyar area.^ 

Fig. 26 ( p.93) illustrates the chronologies proposed by Balasu¬ 
brahmanyam (1) and Barrett(2). A third column has been added in which the orde 
is arbitrary(3). The arrangement based on either inscriptional evidence(l) or 
the development of the ground-plan(2) does not play a role in the sequence oi 
of the last column. This third column tells us as much or as little as the fir: 
two. Therefore, on grounds of the spatial and historical pattern (maps 5 and E- 
the possibility that the I-2-a and II-2-b vimanas were only introduced in 
the delta after the completion of the Sapta Sthanas should be considered .This would 
imply that a new period of temple architecture probably started around A.D. 
890. We now have to see whether this assumption can be supported by dated de¬ 
velopments in the outer provinces. 

Turning our attention to the monuments in South Arcot we are confronted 
with two problems. The first question that arises is : how fast did this sudde- 
change in temple architecture penetrate into the otherareas and how far did thr 
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. -;5 of the new master-bui1ders reach? Was South Arcot the tray on which 
r* *:.=! ideas were presented and from which the architects in the Palar 

- oossibly enriched with an idiom of their own —could make a choice, or 
. 1 - Arcot remain the backwater it had been during the reign of the 

r i4is? 

"-e second problem is : where did the new developments start and in which 
did they invade the "unspoilt" countryside. These questions can be 
■*- ;; partly by comparing the data on maps 5, 5A and in Fig. 27,p. 96). The 
c : -cion-pattern in South Arcot has a suggestive force. We are inclined to 
*■". -ate it as an illustration of the hypothesis that the new ideas were 
■ = : ~rom an old "core" as their starting-point—in this case an area with 
s*ncle, square koyils — by architects who were building at first only 
■e serines with a -2- layout and later on monuments with the more com- 
: cal -3-or-4- ground-plan. This reasoning seems to be confirmed by the 
.-eg monuments with dates based on foundation inscriptions or on other re- 
... The oldest temple in this district is located in the "core" at Tiruvamat- 
rf -* cn map 5a). It can be dated ca. A.D.913. The I-2-a koyils at Erumbur(E) 
--r.amanallur(T) respectivily to the south and north of the old "core",were 
- :r. A.D.935. Between A.D.943-980 shrines of the II-2-b types were construc- 
: £- <Tlur and Vriddhachalam (K and V respectivily on map 5). The monuments 
:-: 2 ?uram (D), located north of the -2- area, were financed by members of 
t :-al household in ca. A.D.1006. 


Anomalies in this pattern are the koyils at Bahur(B) and Tindivanam(Ti), 
her serines are an untimely appearance and out of place. The I-l-a koyil at 
Sr.. - dated ca. A.D.965 is an anomaly in the -2- region.The II-3-b vimana at 
r.anam, although properly located in the -(3 or 4)- zone, is dated A.D.960 
■ '"erefore an anomaly in time, for a sequence in a style development running 
II-2-b via I-l-a to II-3-b is unlikely. Both shrines are situated in the 
V:r district" since Parantaka I had his head-quarters here during his struggle 
■ the Rastrakuta king Krsna III. So, perhaps both monuments should be 
::'iered anomalies in both space and time due to the war. 

Although it can be concluded from the above that Early Cola influences must 
ceen felt in South Arcot, the process was definitely slow. Between the 
:: occurrence of a I-2-a vimana in the delta and its appearance in South 
::: some 50 years elapsed (cf. Figs. 25 and 27 on pp.92 and 96).The II-2-b 
i -ant took even longer to be realized in the temple at Gramam dated ca. 

1.943. The II-1-b koyil at Tiruvamattur founded in A.D.913 resembles Pallava 
--rents and seems to fill the gap between the end of the Pallava period and 
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Fig. 27. Chronology of the vimana variants in South Arcot and the Palar area. 

the introduction of the first Cola temples in this region. 

The utterly chaotic distribution-pattern in the Palar area as indicated 
map 5, suggests that building activities here did not develop in a normal wa_. 
The data in Fig. 27 are, in fact, a confirmation of the spatial pattern. We 
were unable to discover temples between the construction of the shrines at Ti 
tani and Brahmadesam ca. A.D.900 and those built at the end of the century, 
the koyils at Tenneri and Me1padi(Tt, Pb, Te and M respectivily on map 5A).A‘ 
other buildings had ambiguous inscriptions or no documents at all. In any cas 
very few monuments seem to have survived from that period, which makes it ha- 
possible to explain the erratic distribution-pattern, since it is incorrect 
draw conclusions from only a few dates or 1 ocations^ome remarks can,however,be 










r irstly, there is obviously a strong preference for tritalas in the north 
- :.I000(Fig. 27), which indicates a continuation of Pallava influence, 

• tritala was never popular with the Early Colas. This influence can 
i in reserved in the existence of many temples with the simple, square lay- 
. iicndly, after the Colas had copied the II-3-b type from the Pallavas, 

• - v-siasm for this specific form waned till the reign of Rajaraja I when 
r i cemple was built with this layout, viz. that at Tiruvadandai raised 
-.2. 1000. The Somanathesvara at Melpadi was designed shortly before 
:: and represents the first II-2-b koyil in the Palar area. Apparently, 
i-iant needed a hundred years to bridge the distance between the centre of 
tin and this town situated on the border of the Cola empire. 


:„-narizing the above we may draw the preliminary conclusion that the Cola 
f ~ starts ca. A.D. 850 somewhere south of the undivided KaverT in the form 
-L-a vimanas. This type was temporarily replaced by dvitalas which were po- 
K- -n the Palar region and the area where the Pallava and Calukya idioms 
w sc. The 11—(3,4 or 5)-b temples of the Sapta Sthana group represent the 
squent elaboration. In combination with the original Muttaraiyar type, these 
to e=. dvitalas were then soon reduced to the smaller variants I-2-a and 

-z, probably due to Muttaraiyar influence. These forms, so characteristic 
- central Cola area, reached the outer provinces only after considerable 
» and without much conviction. In South Arcot the II-3-b combination re- 
* sz unpopular ti 11 the construction of the shrine at Tindivanam. The tritala 
' s'1y, is a form which the Colas only dared to apply in the Acalesvara at Ti 
>-r. This confirms our impression that experiments with ekatalas and dvi- 
i’is went on for at least a century before a reliable design and technique 
z-.e construction of large, granite buildings was discovered. Fig. 28 repre- 
m-~.s this course of events. 



28. Approximate introduction and disappearence of the vimana variants. 
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2. Distribution of the temple variants based on the number of devakosthas 
per vimana wall 


2.1.Introduction and definition. 

Most monuments covered by our survey have niches which can be defined as folk 

a niche is a rectangular recess in a wall, flanked by pilasters 
which are shorter than the others and coped by a lintel which 
rests on two short vira-kanthas.The floor of the niche coincides 
with the floor of the building, i.e. the pattika. The pilasters 
are also standing on this floor. The niche is crowned by a maka- 
ratorana, placed between the uttira and the lintel. 

Because a niche is usually meant to accomodate the image of a deity (deva or 
devT) it is called a devakostha. Although this type of niche is very common, 
there are exceptions, especially in the small area north of Tanjavur.Here we e 
confronted with cut-out niches, the absence of makaratoranas and a varying 
number of niches in the wall of either the vimana or the ardhamandapa. This is 
indicated in map 6. From this map the conclusion can be drawn that in general 
the Co]as preferred to build shrines with one niche in each temple wall, 
i.e. one niche in each vimana wall and one in each ardhamandapa wall. The Mutii 
raiyars, on the contrary, seem to have had a strong preference for shrines wi~j 
out devakosthas. They carved out their deities in blocks placed directly unde 
the kudu of the sikhara (Fig. 29a, PI. 17). 



a b c. .A 


Fig. 29, The supposed development of the devakostha from regional proto-types 
(a) Muttaraiyar; (b) Calukya; (c) Pallava and (d) Cola. 

The Calukya devakostha belongs to the cut-out type (Fig. 29b, Pis. 5 and 9).The 
Pallava monuments seem to illustrate the fact that their sthapatis were contir.. 
ously trying out various ways to accomodate a deity in all its glory(Fig. 20c, 2 
pendix 3).This process was finally solved by the Colas who adapted the basic 
Pallava concept for the upper part of the niche and changed the lower part ir 
order to provide the image with a more solid footing (Fig. 29d).As to the nuir.ZE 
of niches, the concept of one niche in each wall of an ardhamandapa, as for ir- 
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; -In the Sundara Varadaraja Peruma] at Uttaramal 1 ur, found favour in the 

- the Cola artists, for this type of ardhamandapa starts to appear in al- 
entire KaverT region. So it looks as if the sthapatis of the first Cola 

could not make up their minds as to what type of niche to design in the 
*:e of any previous standardization and which number of niches was the most 
■actory. Since, even in the eyes of the modern scholar, the Sapta Sthanas 
display this hesitation, we believe that they are the oldest examples of 
!. *Iy Cola style. In the next paragraph we shall deal with this point more exten- 
. Here we shall try to determine the role of the late Pal lava monuments in 
co show that indeed one architectural problem remained unsolved. 

: eiurning to map 6 we notice that the oldest Pallava buildings (appendix 3) 
zarved out or constructed without actual niches. Some are located at Mamal- 

- and date from before A.D.728, the year in which the reign of Narasimha- 
II, Rajasimha ended, although the probably older, unfinished monolith, 

r- Yalaiyarikuttai, may be regarded as the first representative of a vimana 
■ec with short niche pilasters. Later shrines, all built before A.D.846 at 
and Uttaramallur, are marked by experiments with niches in the walls of 
9* .-nana and the ardhamandapa. Especially the large monuments in the latter 
’sx.-z ating fromDantivarman's reign(A.D .796-846)are interesting ,for they are the 
»s:tenples with niches before the koyilsat Tiruttani(Tt)and Brahmadesam(B) 

« : zonstructed (PI. 70). These two shrines are usually attributed to ca. A.D. 

- -r13 and are considered to be either representatives of a transitional phase 
r •'ready Early Cola. Since they are both squares without recesses, they do not 
’ ;ss a characteristic Early Cola layout . The vimana at Brahmades'am is a tri- 
_ that at Tiruttani is crowned by an apsidal sikhara. These two features 
«- not typical Early Cola either (cf. maps 5 and 12). However, when studying 
Be aopearance of their niches carefully, it becomes clear that they still be- 
i-: to the Pallava idiom. The floor of their niches is still at least a few 
-•‘■.--.etres higher than the pattika and is accentuated by a so-called vari, a 
normally decorated by a padmabandha. This vari extends under the short 
-;sters as well. This concept was already tried out on the Matangesvara built 
i-oe- Nandivarman II, Pallavamalla(A.D.732-796), where it was added as an indi- 
* :-sl base of the pilasters. The makaratorana forms a semi-circle sheltering 
. :=ity seated comfortably in that wide space, as the Pallavas usually allowed 
small figures to do. The makaratoranas on the walls of the ekatala at 
--ttani are different in the sense that the semi-circle is reduced to a small 
'lie and the makaras above the niches of the ardhamandapa are transformed into 
-cs. None of these motifs are found on the shrines considered to be the oldest 
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in the delta (appendix 6), so we may safely assume that this monument also 
belongs to the Pallava style, be it to its final phase. Two other vimanas with 
cut-out niches are located at Takkolam (Ta), not far from KancT and at Velac"- 
cheri(V) on the coast south of Madras. The former is a II-3-b vimana of whicr 
the walls and superstructure are of brick. This combination is definitely no~ 
Early Cola, since Aditya I boasted that he constructed buildings in granite 
instead of in brick and wood. The combination of a granite adhisthana with a 
brick superstructure was quite common in the Pallava area as the large monu¬ 
ments at Uttaramallur still prove: the Sundara Varadaraja Perumal, the Kaila - - 
sanatha and most probably the Vaikuntha Perumal as well, for its granite base 
survives, though its brick superstructure has apparently collapsed. The shri r t 
at Velachcheri is supposed to date from the days of Gandaraditya, i.e. from 
ca. A.D.954. With its strange niche supported by a "footboard vari 11 above the 
pattika — slightly wider than the niche itself—and its ribbed broad podiga 
it resembles the temple at Takkolam. In case this date is correct, this small 
ekatala with its square sikhara would be contemporary with the far taller ar: 
more complex vimanas built in the middle of the 10th century, turning it intc 
an anomaly in both space and time. Finally, there is an Amman shrine in the cor- 
pound of the VedapurTs'vara at Tiruvanmiyur. The practice to erect a temple 
for ParvatT, north of the main shrine became popular only in the days of 
Rajendra I. The oldest inscription on the walls of the building in question 
dates from A.D.1017, the year in which this koyil may indeed have been con¬ 
structed. Its archaic “footboard vari" and consequently Pallava niche, can on¬ 
ly be explained if we assume that the shrine is a copy of the Siva temple exi: 
ting here in the days the Amman shrine was added. The present Siva koyil, how¬ 
ever, is much younger and records from the former, probably brick, building a 
missing. 

From this basic discussion of the niche it may now be clear that the arc r 
tects of the first powerful Cola kings, Vijayalaya and Aditya I, had to find 
their own way in designing a more dignified niche than that which the PallavaE 
had left them and that they were free to choose any number of niches: from no 
niches at all (Muttaraiyar buildings) to three or even more (cf. the Arjuna 
Ratha and the Kailasanatha at KancT respectivily). 


2.2.Distribution of the variants;determination and description of uniform regions. 

The absence of niches is characteristic for the I-l-a temples of the Muttarai- 
yars (cf. maps 5 and 6). The location of the nicheless Sundaresvara at Sendai- 
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: i.ely west of the Sapta Sthanas is an indication that the Muttaraiyars 
e time possessed the apex of the delta.The shrine at Vedaranyam(V on map 6) in 
:jtheastern tip of the delta, also has no niches. The Siva koyil at Panan- 

- —.quoted by most authors as a typical example of the Muttaraiyar 

— actually has one niche in each wall and lies in the area where all tem- 
-ave one niche in each wall of the vimana. Consequently, this shrine shows 

: ::=r relationship with that at Tirukkattalai(Tk) than with,for example, 
r* ic Kaliyapatti(Ka) in the centre of the I-l-a region. Nevertheless, some 
- i'-s attribute the koyils at Panangudi and Kaliyapatti to Vijayalaya (A.D. 

If the twelve vimanas with three devakosthas in each wall, four are lying 
*e area of the Sapta Sthanas, i.e. at Tillaisthanam(Ti), Tiruvedikkudi(Tv), 
r a!avadi(Tm) and Tiruppalanam(Tp). Six others are distributed over the 
r delta. They are located in the central part at Kumbakonam(K) and Tiruvi- 
-.dur (Tr); along the coast at Tirukadaiyur(Td) and Nagapattinam(N); in 
•a- ::uth at Sembyan MahadevT (SM) and TiruvarTTr(T). Finally, the vimanas at 
-:*chennampundi(Tc) and SrTnivasanallur(S), are situated west of the Grand 
% :„i. It should be noted though, that the temples at SrTnivasanallur and 
-.icalanam should be considered as two very special three-devakostha vimanas. 
- ■--= former the lateral niches are actually recesses between pilasters of 
- t e' length(Pls. 31a-b ), whereas in the latter the lateral niches do comply 
m-r the definition, but the central niche does not, for it is merely a recess 

| f - 23). 


As the distribution of the vimanas with three devakosthas in each wall 
= e: not show a concentration, the delta can only be divided into areas with 
2 - -'thout niches in the walls of a vimana. This division is not very help- 
*n understanding the increase of the number of devakosthas in the course 
line. In order to trace this development in a different way we have indica- 
fci in map 6 how many niches have been designed in the walls of the ardhamanda- 
1 .:. This allows us to conclude that, with the exclusion of the shrine at Til- 
--sthanam(Ti), all other Sapta Sthana vimanas with three devakosthas per wall 
located in the area where the ardhamandapas have only one niche per wall. 
“5 applies also to the shrines at Tiruchchennampundi(Tc) and Srinivasanal1ur 
1 . Moreover, all these temples lie in the region in which the ardhamandapa 
: still directly connected to the garbhagrha, indicated as type A in map 6. 

"*= other vimanas with three devakosthas in each wall, located more to the 
iz:, are situated in the area where the ardhamandapa is linked up with the 
:zrthagrha by means of an antarala indicated as type B. The Nagesvara at 
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Kumbakonam (K) belonging to type A is a lonely exception in this B-region. 
This could mean that not all three-devakostha vimanas date from the same 
period. 

A regional division of the Palar area and South Arcot on the basis of 
number of niches is hardly possible. With the exception of the Pal lava temp:; 
only one niche in each vimana wall is customary. The location of the three 
"recess temples" in South Arcot indicates that in the beginning of the 10th 
century the architects of this region had not yet decided how to solve this 
problem (Fig. 27, p.96). 


2.3.Chronology of the uniform regions and of the temples within these regions. 

2.3.1. Chronology of the regions. 

By comparing the data in Fig. 25(p. 92) with those on maps 5A and 6 the chrojr- 
logical sequence of regions in the delta based on the number of niches in a 
vimana can be establsihed. Fig. 30a is a simplification of the spatial arrar.:- 
ment of the five regions distinguished on map 6. Fig. 30b shows their chronolc- 
gical sequence. i n the oldest area(I) only small ekatalas without niches are 
found. After A.D.880 the building activities moved to the apex of the delta(I 
At first, the vimanas built in this region contained recesses and three niche: 
in each wall. Between A.D.884-910, however, the number of niches was reduces 
to one. These two areas are surrounded by a third in which from A.D.884 till 
the end of the following century koyils were designed with a -2- layout and 
only one devakostha in each wall(III). According to this preliminary chronolcr 
the short period of roughly 25 years between A.D.884-910 saw the construction 
of temples with either three or one niche in each wall, depending on their 
ground-plan. The year A.D.910 is that of the oldest inscription on the Brahma- 
purTsvara at Pullamangai. This temple is the earliest known example of a com¬ 
plex vimana without lateral niches in the recesses. To the east of the third 
region is a fourth in which between A.D.980-1000, vimanas were raised contai¬ 
ning once again three niches in each wall(IV) 8 ) In view of the diffusion pro¬ 
cess originating in the Sapta Sthanas in the west and expanding towards the 
east — a fifth and younger region seems to exist east of the second group of 
three-devakostha vimanas(IV) where the temples have only one niche in each wall (V' 

In South Arcot the small area with so-called "recess vimanas"(maps 5A an: 
6) seems to be older than the surrounding region in which koyils were built 
with one niche in each wall. Comparing the data in Fig. 27, p.96 with those 
on map 5A we may conclude that the change occurred between A.D.935 and 943. 
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-long the Palar there is no obvious differentiation and so, a division 
•possible. 

. . Chronology of the temples within the regions of the delta. 

ithe dates of the Sapta Sthanas as suggested by Balasubrahmanyam and 
rtt do not reveal a direction in whatever style development(cf. pp.92- 
- . r ig. 26), we assumed the rather unusual phenomenon of an evolution from 
e - es with three niches in the walls of their vimanas to only one niche 
- =ich wall — at least in the early phase of Cola architecture(pp.94-95). 
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:.30a.Thejfive subregions in the Kaveri delta.M * Muttaraiyars; SS = Sapta 
Sthanas. 

r :.30b.Proposed chronology of the five subregions based on the number of 
niches in the walls of the vimanas located in these regions. 


‘ c-en the shrines at Tiruchchatturai and Panangudi are disturbing elements in the 
fc 1 period, at least when we accept the dates attributed to them by Barrett 

» balasubrahmanyam ( Fig. 25 p. 92). Furthermore the koyils at Kumbakonam, 
nchennampundi and SrTnivasanallur would then seem to have been designed 
** ~ys late. Again, if Balasubrahmanyam is right, the vimanas at Tiruvaiyaru, 
-••andiyur, Kilaiyur and Tirukkattalai do not fit into Barrett's theory, 

De.r- the latter dated the last temple on the basis of its ground-plan to ca. 

-rZ3. On the other hand, Barrett attributed the shrine at Panangudi on the 
-* : of its ground-plan, i.e. variant -1- but without any inscri ptional support 

c A.D.875. However, the sudden appearance of a devakostha with all the 
•r -r characteristics in a region in which until then only "bare boxes" had 
customary, is quite revolutionary and the small shrine of Panangudi does 
ec c-splay the grandeur to be expected of such a building. The dates of the 
« t imposing koyils at Tiruvaiyaru, Tirukkandiyur, Kilaiyur and Tirukkattalai 
m-- -:t fixed either. The inscriptions on these shrines allow for interpreta- 
c:rrs ether than those suggested by both authors. 

_eaving aside all these uncertain I-2-a and II-2-b monuments for the time 
- we wonder what may be revealed by a line of thought which starts out 
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from an abrupt transition of vimanas without devakosthas to those with three 
In the following section we shall discuss the various temples listed in 
appendix 7. The numbers between brackets refer to the temples mentioned in 
the first two columns of this appendix and correspond with those on map 5A. 

(1-7). The Sapta Sthanas (Pis. 23-29). 

The temple at Tiruppalanam (PI. 23) smoothes down the sharp edges of the 
abrupt transition to some extent, for the central niche is a recess and c'~ 
the lateral niches comply with the definition, though the makaratoranas are 
lacking. These aspects added to the unique ground-plan of variant -5-, reve-" 
the eccentric character of this shrine when compared to all other temples i- 
the delta. Its concept obviously found no mercy in the eyes of later sthapai 
Consequently, it seems likely that this is the oldest of the Sapta Sthanas a* 
that the artists went on looking for more satisfactory forms, which, presume: 
materialized in the monuments at Tillaisthanam, a II-3-b temple with a square 
sikhara(Pl. 24) and at Tiruvedikkudi, a II-4-b vimana with a round sikhara 
(PI. 25). The construction of both monuments must have been taken place befc- 
A.D.884, the year in which the shrine at Tiruchchatturai— the first II-2-b 
temple? — existed, a date on which Balasubrahmanyam and Barrett for once agre 
completely(PI. 26). Since the makaratorana was not yet applied over the nichi 
of the temple at Tillaisthanam and not even roughly indicated,whereas this 
concept was successfully adopted in the design of the shrine at Tiruvedikkuc 
it seems quite reasonable to suppose that the vimana at Tiruvedikkudi is the 
youngest of the first group and was possibly finished during the construct: :t 
of the koyil at Tiruchchatturai. 

According to us the II-2-b vimanas of the Sapta Sthanas may have been 
built between A.D.883 and 890. The ekatala at Melatiruppundurutti ( I-2-a)we: 
most probably also designed before A.D.890. These assumptions are based on 
developments which will be discussed in the next paragraph (p.lll). A further 
refinement in dating seems irrelevant for the time being, because the 11-(3, 

4 or 5)-b vimanas form a roughly contemporary group which together are only 
slightly older than the II-2-b koyils. Together with the I-2-a shrines the., 
determined the later structural developments of Cola architecture. The tempi 
within each group are mutual exchangeable. In fact, the greater the variety., 
the greater the possibility that we are dealing with an experiment. 

Whether the vimanas with three devakosthas in each wall and a 11-(3,4 c- 
5)-b ground-plan are older than the II-2-b temples with one niche in each we' 
can only be decided after we have discussed several II-(3 or 4)-b vimanas wi: 
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- "iches in each wall outside the small area of the Sapta Sthanas. For, ac- 
-g to our theory, these must have been built in the period that the archi- 
» ; of the Sapta Sthanas were still experimenting with the II-2-b type. In 
I5'p. 92) and appendix 7 we can see which temples, according to Barrett 
Salasubrahmanyam seem to refute our theory. These are the Nagesvara at 
%r i<onam( 8 ), the Sadayar Koyil at TiruchchennampUndi(9) and the Koranganatha 
~"ivasanal 1 ur( 10 ), the last, however, only when its cut-out niches turn 
%' la be part of the original planning. 


m- Nagesvara at Kumbakonam (Pis. 30 and 92 a). 

fc":. <:oyi 1 may have been built around A.D.885 according to inscriptional eviden- 
3arrett, however, considered it to be an early temple of Parantaka I. 10 ^ It 
^1 C'ree striking features. Firstly, it has —like the shrine at Tiruvedikkudi — 
fei.c-ful makaratoranas over the central niches while over the lateral niches 
:izy vaguely decorated makaratoranas are indicated. Secondly, a small ele- 
« : ~as been added to the adhisthana in exactly the same place and with exact¬ 
or same composition as on the base of the shrine at Tiruchchatturai, dating 
■or : .D.883, viz. a lotus-moulding directly over the upana(cf. Pis. 26 and 30). 

* *:‘y, the sikhara displays an experiment, for it has a ^ukariasa in front of 

eastern grTva-niche. Experiments in the shape of the superstructure — inclu- 
■ one s’ikhara—are also visible on the monuments at SrTni vasanal 1 ur and Pul - 

* ;"cai dating from the same period. On later shrines the shape of the upper 
- is seems to be standardized, an aspect which will be discussed in the next 

r’-sler. 


s 

i - Sadayar Koyil at Tiruchchernampimdi (Pis. 34, 35a-b). 

'■ : “onument is even more remarkable than the previous one. The ground-plan is 
■ - " the same as that of the temple at Tiruvedikkudi (PI. 25). Every central 
s-.cstha is adorned with a makaratorana which gives —in spite of serious da- 
v 7 a — an excellent impression of its original beauty. There is no indication 
«-isssever that a makaratorana over the lateral niches was planned. This lends 
3 cemple an older look than the Nages'vara at Kumbakonam. Barrett dated the 
:;_.=r Koyil ca. A.D.920, because none of the inscriptions on this building 
* : cider. However, this does not necessarily exclude the possibility that the 
•ne could date from the end of the 9th century. Until recently the monument 
ri-ed irrepairably damaged, as can be clearly seen in PI. 34. That the Archeo- 
:~cal Survey of India has yet managed to make a recognizable building out of 
'S no mean achievement^ . 35a). In itself the absence of earlier records 
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can therefore be explained. It is less easy to trace the source of the shape ; 
its adhisthana. It has always been assumed that this type of base with a kapc:. 
instead of a pattika, was introduced in the delta by the sthapatis of the Bra-- 
mapurTsvara at Pul 1 amancai, which is supposed to date from the fi rst decade of the 
10th century. However, with this temple a period starts in which only vimanas 
with two panjaras in every wall in stead of lateral niches, were designed. Thi: 
period lasts for about half a century, as we shall show further on. 11 ) Conse¬ 
quently, it seems unlikely that the shrine at Tiruchchennampundi could have bt 
built after A.D.910. Moreover, the composition of its base is not new but may 
have been copied from older Calukya temples (Fig. 3,p. 44, Pis. 5-9). In our 
opinion this adhisthana is an indication that the architects of the Sapta StrT 
nas were still searching for the proper composition of this partof thetemple. 7 
the II-2-b vimanas of the Sapta Sthana group also show that a permanent soluti: 
for the base had not yet been found. Although we shall deal with this matter ir 
more detail in chapter four, it may already be pointed out here, that the olde: 
II-2-b building, i.e. that at Tiruchchatturai, already has the small padmaband' 
between the upana and the jagatT. The other two monuments of this group of 
II-2-b vimanas have the wel1-known and typical Cola "jagatT" in the shape of a 
gigantic lotus. 

We believe that the temple at Tiruchchennampundi must have been built afte 
that at Tiruchchatturai, but before the Nage^vara at Kumbakonam, because there 
are no makaratoranas over the lateral niches. The Nagesvara must be dated befor 
the BrahmapurTsvara at Pul.l amarigai, for the latter has already one devakostha - 
each vimana wall and panjaras instead of lateral niches. This implies that the 
record of Aditya I from A.D. 886 was indeed inscribed in that particular year 

on the walls of the Nagesvara. 12 ) Only one problem remains, i.e. whether the 

/ 

Koranganatha at Srmivasanallur can also be attributed to the period between 
A.D. 884 and 910. 


(10). The Koranganatha at SrZnivosanallur (Pis. 31a-d). 

The earliest inscription on this temple is dated inA.D.894. Balasubrahmanyam, 
as usual, immediately usedthis recordfor astylistic attribution withoutsup- 
plying a single sound argument. Barrett, on the contrary, believed that this 
koyil was erected ca. A.D.927 on account of the presence of two inscriptions 
of Parantaka I dated in that year. He derived his arguments partly from these 
records and partly from the architectural style of the building. His reasons 
arethat theshape ofthe ground-plan(II-3-b)has already become complicated; 
secondly, that the composition of the adhisthana does not fit into the develop- 
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suggested by him for this aspect of a temple; thirdly, the presence of an 
-i'.a, a completely unknown element in Early Cola shrines; finally, and most 
■cant, the position of a Rajakesari record mentioning the year 24, which 
i;-ently must have been issued by Aditya I, since it is a high regnal year. 
Il'cjgh sufficient space was available, this record is squeezed between the 
■"scriptions of Parantaka I. According to Barrett this implies that all 
i records were engraved at one and the same time. ' 

'one of the four arguments appeals to us. For, the more complicated the 
■;-plan, the better it fits in with our view that it is an old temple built 
~ing after the first Sapta Sthanas were designed(p. 103).The unusual base 
: not surprise us. Its two lower parts are identical with those of the 
sc Tiruchchennampundi. Barrett's argument that the base of the Koranganatha 
-- not fit into the phase of Aditya I cannot be maintained . It could equally 
.iserted that the first typical lotus adhisthana does not represent the first 
-s. The fact that it does, is due to its having been copied widely, while the 
to: :f the building at SrTnivasanal 1 Ur obviously was not. However, this does 
c s * low us to eliminate this shape from the list of character!' stcs of the 
wr of Aditya I. Moreover, there are two more examples, viz. the base of the 
r ■= at Tirukkattuppal 1 i, which Barrett himself included in his table 14 ^andthat 
«'-anur, which he did not mention, probably because the vari is missing, 
ar, the vari is part of the temple wall and not of the socle. Character- 

- ; a variant on the features not belonging to it, seems a wrong procedure. 

The presence of an antarala is not surprising considering that we are deal- 
c »-th a sandhara vimana. Consequently, the connection of the ardhamandapa 
- :~.e garbhagrha does not necessarily have to be i dentical wi th that of vimanas 
• *- double walls. Barrett's argument becomes less convincing, since he did 
c ioply it consistently. On the one hand, he felt that the presence of an 
a proves that the Koranganatha at SrTnivasanallur belongs to the 10th 
whereas, on the other hand, he ignored the presence of an antarala in 
:-n'ne at Lalgudi (appendix 7, no.11), presumably in order to retain it for 
rin century.^ 

-anally, the position of the three inscriptions in question could be re- 
9 as an indication that already the scribes of the 10th century considered 
If . oyil too beautiful to be spoilt by even more records and therefore decided 

- *:= the wall engraved with the older inscription of Aditya I, for the infor- 

:* of the days of Parantaka I — unwittingly causing a controversy some 1050 
*-r: later. 

/ _ 

ce preceding discussion opens the possibility to date the shrine at Snni- 



vasanallur just before the beginning of the 10th century. In fact, its cons-. 
tion in A.D.894 -395 seems quite acceptable, for the temple was situated in : 
town which was part of the great Pal lava realm and which carried the name of 
of its kinqs, viz. Mahendramangalam. 16 ^ The Pallavas built a number of sand-, 
at KancT and Uttaramallur, proving their knowledge of this form. ' A simila- 
shrine existed probably also at SrTnivasanallur and another example is stir 
located at Narttamalai, near by. One day the assembly of this town decided t'i 
the old temple should be replaced by a new one, preferably as large as the f: 
mer. The successful architects of the Sapta Sthanas were requested to desigr 
sandhara vimana. It can be imagined that this assignment was a challenge wh:: 
appealed to their creative mind. They were, however, for the first time confr 
ted with the problem how to divide the relatively long sandhara walls into na¬ 
tions, for a sandhara is larger and taller than a vimana without double wall: 
Consequently, the number of recesses should be larger than in the simpler 
II-3-b type, viz. four instead of two, at least when this ground-pian is choo 
This difficulty could be solved in several ways, either by adjusting the nine 
of niches to the number of recesses — which means a total number of five nicn 
in each wall — or by designing devakosthas in the two projections on either 
side of the central niche. The difficulty with the first solution is that tr= 
sculptors could not yet create images for the larger number of niches, imp!., 
that they had to leave them empty; the problem with the second solution is tl 
there is not enough space for devakosthas. 

It is obvious thatthe sculptures which we now see in these recesses are 
due to later activities, for they are too large for the narrow recesses. In ! 
places partof the side-walls had to be cut away in order to make room for, sa 
an elbow(Pl.31b). We cannot believe that the architects of a temple designee 
such a careful way failed to plan the width of its recesses in accordance wit 
the size of the images and vice versa that the talented sculptors failed tc 
take into consideration the measurements of the niches for which they had 
to carve the present images. Consequently, these wel1-preserved and stun¬ 
ning figures are obviously later additions. Since we are thus confronted 
with a vimana for which its artists could not find a proper solution for 
the decoration of the enormous wall space we better turn our attention to 
a monument in which this particular problem was solved, i.e. the koyil 
at Pullamangai . The walls of this shrine are decorated with panjaras on the 
place where in former temples (empty) niches were applied.As this element is 
excellent alternative on wall spaces which are too narrow for a real niche, z 
skillful sthapatis of the Koranganatha at SrTnivasanallur would certainly ha. 


- -i = of the idea, had they been familiar with it. All this allows us to 

* :e the Rajakesari inscription to Aditya I, which implies that the Koranga- 
“ *as constructed before A.D.895. 

-icording to the above reasoning all vimanas with three devakosthas in each 
lod a 11-(3 or 4)-b layout can be dated before the beginning of the 10th 
However, on p. 102 we assumed that between A.D.884 and 910 buildings 

* ine niche in each wall were also designed, though their ground-plan was far 
» - s~~ple, viz. the II-2-b temples (Fig. 22b, p. 86). The II-2-b shrines at 

elyaru and Ti rukkandiyur bear no inscriptions which could support this as- 
(appendix 7, nos. 5-6). Barrett attributed the latter (PI. 28) to A.D. 918, 
's, in our opinion, too late, whereas Balasubrahmanyam believed that the 
" was built before A.D.876, which to us seems far too early (Fig. 25, p.92). 
I" our opinion these two temples belong together. Both have the lotus base, 
which according to us developed from the minuscule lotus moulding which 
i.-.d earlier on at Tiruchchatturai(appendix 7, no.4). The makaratorana at 
. iiyaru is more or less squeezed into a rectangle. 1 It resembles that at 
-ihchatturai (cf. Pis. 27a and 26). The makaratorana of the shrine at Tiruk- 
,~r resembles the more elegant one at Tiruvedikkudi hanging over their 

cf. Pis. 25 and 28). On comparing these rather primitive makaratoranas 

* che balanced and extremely beautiful makaratoranas on the twin shrines at 
,7r (Pis. 33a-b), it is obvious that the latter are younger. Moreover, we 

■ i take into account that the two buildings at Tiruvaiyaru and Tirukkandiyur 
5 .'cuated quite near to each other. In addition they have a round and a square 
■>*-•*= respectivily —a diversity also found in the twin monuments at Kilaiyur. 

view of all this it seems justified to assume for the time being that 
* :=~?les at Tiruvaiyaru and Tirukkandiyur were copied at Kilaiyur. According 
-~n Balasubrahmanyam and Barrett these twin koyils existed already in A.D. 

1 although the oldest, completely reliable inscription dates from A.D.932^ 

* -~e quite prepared to accept that the shrines at Kilaiyur were founded in 
► last decade of the 9th century, but it does imply that the three II-2-b 
lings of the Sapta Sthana group were designed between A.D.884 and 892. 

*e shall return to the above discussion in greater detail in chapter four, 
r -"i further arguments will be advanced, especiallywith regardto nos.11 and 12. 


~i 14). The vatattrtanatha at Andanallur; the Candvasekhara at Tirv.chchendura-i. 

- '.j we should like to discuss two temples along the undivided KaverT. 

• ~ lana at Andanallur represents the II-4-b type with one niche in 
all. The oldest inscription on this building dates from A.D.918. However, 


these two facts are incompatible with each other, for, in our opinion, only 
vimanas with panjaras were constructed in the first decades of the 10th cent, 
(p. 106 ). Not far away is an example of a II-2-b shrine, located at Tiruchc* 
durai(appendix 7, no. 14) which existed already in A.D.910, accordinq to one 
its records. ‘ According to Balasubrahmanyam it must have been built before 
A.D.893, because inscriptions with high regnal years of Rajakesarivarman 21 )i... 
Aditya I, are carved on its walls. In one of these a lady called Pudi Adi chef: 
Pidariyar is mentioned. In A.D. 909 the same lady is described as consort of 
Arikulakesari, son of Parantaka I. This record states that the temple "was bus 
by us", in the past tense. On the basis of this information Barrett conclude*, 
that an old, brick shrine was replaced by a stone structure in A.D.909. Howevei 
in our opinion, the promotion of the lady in question to a higher rank must fc=| 
been the reason to add an inscription in A.D.909 informing us that the build^-c 
constructed in or before A.D.893 had been financed by a lady who had meanwh: \ 
become a member of the royal family. We therefore agree with Balasubrahmanya~ 
that the monument at Tiruchchendurai was erected before A.D.893. It was proba:! 
built by the sthapati of the VatatTrtanatha at Andanallur who could choose fra 
the by then known layouts II-(3 or 4)-b or II-2-b. He added only one niche ■ 
each wall of this vimana since it was already customary at that time to desic»- 
koyils with a reduced number of niches. The bases of both temples upto and in¬ 
cluding the kumuda have disappeared under a solid pavanent, so that it is no 
longer possible to check whether there are inscriptions on the adhisthana whici 
are older than A.D.909. However, we would not be surprised if older Rajake- 
sari records would emerge on removal of the pavement. 22 ^ 


All these interesting developments in the KaverT region seem to fail to 
reach South Arcot. On the ekatala at Tirunamanal1ur (Fig. 27, p. 96) the firs: 
complete devakostha is introduced about 50 years later, i.e. ca. A.D.940. Unt' 
then — and even afterwards - recesses are considered adequate accomodations f: 
images, to be precise: the modest number of one in each wall(cf.Fig. 27 and maz 
6 ). This statement seems to be contradicted by the dvitala at Kiliyanur 
attributed to the 9th century. This temple carries an inscription dating frer 
year 10 of a certain Parakesari. Balasubrahmanyam assumed on grounds of the 
shape of the koyil in question that it is a record of Parantaka I. His mistake 
here is, that he ignored the location in an outer area and used only the shape 
as a criterion for dating. This train of thought is in itself legitimate, but 
one wonders why no more attention is paid to the quality of the decoration. For 
apart from the introduction of new forms, the hallmark of the Aditya I phase i: 
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•- "=nent, which is entirely missing in this case. ' As there is no in- 
B:na1 evidence the building has to be dated on grounds of its stylistic 
- However, this shrine displays no distinct ornamental details, for 

no decoration and where it should have been carved out the shape of the 
■ ■ ri blocks of rough stone are indicated only vaguely. It is obvious that 
■-ormation is needed before an opinion about the situation in this dis- 
:an be formulated. We are, however, inclined to believe that the phase 
- - so-called "recess vimanas", represented by the ekatalas at Tiruvamattur, 
fei -1- and Gramam, preceded that of the shrines with only one niche in each 
i . *.e. those at Tirunamanal1ur and Kiliyanur. In chapter four we shall 
t** ~orward arguments in favour of this suggestion. 

I" the Palarareawe can establish a complete change( Fig. 27, p.96). For, 
:'lava monuments are characterized by numerous niches in the cut-out ver- 
■t, icereas all later, non-Pallava buildings belong to the type with one niche 
» ftii- wall. The oldest deviation is the Gangaikondacol.esvara at Kulambandal da- 
'.D. 1034.This is a II-4-b vimana with three devakosthas in each wall. The 
::-.ent seems to run via a short period around A.D.1000 inwhich the kumbha- 
fc:‘3S appear on the walls of temples which have only one niche in each wall?^ 
r -om the above it can be inferred that structural changes in Early Co]a 
rr- zecture are restricted to shrines situated in the Colamandalam proper, 
fc-: -rom a shrinking in size of vimanas (p. 97, Fig. 28), and a reduction 
t “I'es in their walls (p. 103) a related development seems to have occurred, 
■sz tne introduction of panjaras as a means to eliminate superfluous vimana 
N-«3Sthas (pp. 108-09) and a subsequent enlargement of vimanas with more 
■ es (Fig. 25, p. 92 and Fig. 30b, p. 103). 

n 2 shall first discuss the panjara in its various shapes and its im- 
Mr--ze with regard to dating monuments. 


D stribution of panjara vimanas 

“reduction and definitionjtypology.new hypotheses. 

. Introduction and definition. 

' :‘5 last paragraph the panjara has been mentioned a number of times as an 
feet, because its presence cannot be disconnected from the sum total of 
r»i<:sthas in the walls of the vimana and the ardhamandapa. It is time to ex- 
i ■ what is meant by a panjara, where it occurs on the vimana wall and how it 
.-.c-ons in the structural and religious concept of the vimana. 


Ill 


Fig.31.Two examples of a panjara. 

(a) the Olakanes'vara, Mamal 1 apuram, Pallava, Pal lava, ca. A.D. 700. 

(b) the BrahmapurTs'vara, Pullamangai, Early Cola, ca. A.D.900. 

If the panjara is a structural element there must be a relationship with 
other parts of the temple determining this structure. In other words, we expe:- 
the panjara to occur in combination with a particular ground-plan and a speci* 
number of talas.In these combi nations the sum total of niches will be shown to 
be of the utmost importance. Consequently, this paragraph is to a certain ex¬ 
tent a continuation of the previous two sections. 

A panjara can be defined as follows: 

A panjara is part of the vimana wall and consists of two 
pilasters supporting a kapota on which, j_n its turn, a 
replica of a small ekatala is placed. The whole stands 
either on the pattika of the vimana, or on an adhisthana 
of its own. Occasionally it even rests on an upana of its 


































■ i-as always occur on either side of the central niche. So, in principle, 
i-=s can be included irrespective of the shape of the ground-plan. On 
':.xs of logical development and aesthetic consideration the most satisfacto- 
:ution for the location of the panjaras is the space originally meant for 
ateral niches. The most appropriate form is the 11-(3 or 4) -b vimana. When 
=ras occur on a shrine with a ground-plan of the -2- variant, this might 
n to a later phase in the development,when the original function of 
- rlnjara had already been forgotten. 

•cat could have been the function of the panjara? The oldest panjara in 
iadu occurs on the walls of the Olakanesvara at Mamallapura .(Fig. 31a). 

= -*o protruding parts of the wall containing the panjara have been incorpo- 
■ :ai so harmoniously in the vimana wall, that it is difficult to realize that 

- = are, in fact, panjaras. They resemble sentry-boxes offering shelter to 
ai-apala figures. With some effort they can also be discovered on the second 

- ^ of the Mukunda Nayanar at Mamallapuram (PI. 37) and on the hara of the 

*- ‘ prastara shrines of the Kailasanatha at KancT(Pl. 36). So, their original 
:oion was to accomodate images though these are no longer present in the 
'-i r allava temples just mentioned, probably because they were carried out in 

* iszer . 

The Early Cola architects, on the other hand, seem to have been more in¬ 
vested in the form than in the content of the panjaras. Presumably they wan- 
: oo reduce the number of niches in the walls of a vimana without affecting 
ore harmony of the construction. The resemblence between the panjaras of the 

- : ar.esvara and those of the BrahmapurTs'vara at Pullamangai is striking (cf. 
r ;. 31a andb), although the latter are far more refined. We have to keep in 

* that the Early Cola artists were confronted with the problem how to fill 
•e .all space without using images. This is not merely an imaginary problem. 

::-btedly ,the traditional practice was to plaster and then to paint the shrines. 

' s implies that in that particular period plasterers and painters were 
-:ily available, whereas skilled sculptors of images were not. Panjaras are 
i -sad,y present on the sikharas of some of the Sapta Sthanas — viz. on those 
t "illaisthanam and Tiruvedikkudi (Pis. 24-25)— in .exactly the same place 
. zr. the small. Pallava shrines of the Kailasanatha at KancT (PI. 36) and on 
'3 Mukunda Nayanar at Mamallapuram (PI. 37). So the Early Cola sthapatis were 
-"liar with this element, for they used it in a smaller version on the 
:3cnd talas of their earliest buildings. They could, therefore, choose from 
-"ous alternatives to solve their particular problem. The easiest solution 
:.'d have been to leave niches empty for the time being. Alternatively, they 
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could alter the shape of the ground-plan as a result of which the niches beca 
redundant, i.e. change the-(3or 4)-lay-out into the -2- or even -1- variant; 
a third solution would have been to leave out the niches altogether and use 
panjaras instead, but then, of course, without images. 

We believe that the first solution was applied to the Koranganatha at Sr 
nivasanallur and the Nage^vara at Kumbakonam. 26 ) The simple dvitalas of the 
Sapta Sthanas seem to be examples of the second alternative in which the 
ground-plan of the vimanas was changed. The BrahmapurTsVara at Pullamangai 
illustrates the third solution. However, the fact that images were added on : 
walls of this vimana, whereas the panjaras remained empty produces a problem 
(Pis. 38a-b). The presence of Brahma and Visnu on either side of the Lingodbn 
va in the western wall of the vimana can be explained on symbolical grounds. 
The fact that both deities were not given devakosthas and had, so to say, no 
roof over their heads, could be interpreted as a refined way of stressing the 
inferior position of both gods with regard to that of Siva. 27 ) In any case, 
this probably earliest representation of Siva as Lingodbhava, was in this wa_ 
provided with an obviously, carefully planned entourage. 

By this time the growing interest in the KaverT area in the many other 
manifestations of Siva demanded an increase of the number of niches. Meanwhile 
panjaras had probably already become such a common element on the vimana wall: 
that they compelled the designers of new buildings to find space for the deva¬ 
kosthas somewhere else , i.e. on the walls of the ardhamandapa. This part of : 
temple can easily be extended without causing structural problems. On the othi 
hand, when the number of niches in the vimana wall is increased — especially 
when the panjaras are also maintained — then the ground-plan of the vimana ha: 
to be enlarged and the roof adjusted with an extra tala in order to keep the 
whole construction in proportion. 

The first temple without panjaras but with three devakosthas in each 
wall of the ardhamandapa is located at Konerirajapuram (K on map 5A). The Col: 
queen Sembyan MahadevT founded this ekatala of the I-2-a type in A.D.970 (Fic 
25, p. 92). The Kailasanatha at the village called after this queen and also 
commissioned by her, has three niches in each vimana wall in addition to three 
in each ardhamandapa wall. This dvitala dates from A.D.980 and has the II-4-b 
combination. The development in which the number of niches suddenly increases, 
culminates ten years later in the tritala at Tiruvarur (T on maps 5A and 6), 
a building which has niches in the walls of its antarala in addition to three 
niches in each wall of both the vimana and the ardhamandapa. 

In our opinion the panjara phase starts ca. A.D.910 or,perhaps ten years 
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--:g .32. The four types of a panjara. 


* =r, i.e. with the construction of the BrahmapurTsvara at Pullamangai and 
k around ca. A.D.970, the year in which the shrine without panjaras at Kone- 
- -japuram was inaugurated, as wi 11 be demonstrated in the course of this chapter. 

: completely different question is whether the panjara type, as introduced 
ne BrahmapurTsvara, was maintained throughout the entire period or whether 
on *:es occurred, e.g. as the result of loss of function. Therefore, a typology 

* :i on presupposed phases of development, seems desirable. 


. Typology of panjara forms. 

-ain forms can be distinguished(Fig. 32): 
a panjara with an adhisthana of its own and 

a panjara which stands on the pattika or the vari of the vimana wall. 
:'san essential distinction because in the first form the ground-plan of the 

• 'Ina charges, whereas in the second it does not. 

second criterion is the height of the panjara. It can be crowned by a 
--*a<utT, an ekatala or a large, open kTdu.The kudu may be part of the kapota 
■ *ne vimana and consequently distinguishes itself from the row of kudus on 
r s •apota by its size(a). However, the karnakutT or the kudu can also remain 
-■ :e- the kapota(b). The first possibility (a) demands a conscientious approach 
C"e architect, for the lines of the panjara must flow harmoniously via the 
I:j onto the superstructure, i.e. either the Kara of a dvitala, or the grTva 

• ekatala. So there are four types of panjaras: la, lb, I la or lib. 












The Pallava architects regarded the panjara as the shelter of a del: 
This point of view was accentuated by the fact that each panjara was given a 
adhisthana of its own. It stood on the same platform as the shrine of which 
was a part and was as tall as the vimana wall. Moreover, its kudu was the :* 
one adorning the kapota of the vimana. When this proud concept of semi-inde:< 
dence shrivels or hides, as it were, under the protection of the vimana-ka:: 
we consider it to be a regression from the original form. That is why we p'= 
within the main group I, variant a before b. In the total design of a koyil 
types la and lb are both structural elements. Since type II can be applied * 
bitrarilywithout affecting the shape of the ground-plan, it seems approprict 
to consider this type inferior to type I. In view of its unimportant posit- 
on the walls its original function seems to have vanished. Consequently, 
we shall arrange monuments in which one of the four types occurs in the ;* 
nological sequence la, lb and Ila/b. We cannot determine whether type Ila 
younger or older than lib as variants a and b existed already before type i 
was designed and so, these variants can be contemporary. 

3.1.3. Hypotheses. 

In order to date some controversial temples we base ourselves on three = 
sumptions: (1) a development in the shape of the panjara covering a peri:: 
of roughly 70years; (2) an inverse relationship between the appearance of par- 
jaras and disappearance of niches in thewalls of vimanas and (3) alsoan invert 
relationship between the disappearance of panjaras and the appearance of me- 
niches in thewalls of ardhamandapas. In case these hypotheses can be substant-- 
ted- for instance by inscriptional evidence, resulting in an evaluation of- 
views of Balasubrahmanyam and Barrett-then the following deduction can be mas 
temples with three niches in the walls of their vimanas and/or ardhaniandap:: 
in combination with one of the four distinguished types of panjaras are ex¬ 
amples of later developments; 

- temples with the complex II-(3 or 4)-b layout - possibly in combination w: 
a large number of niches — and with panjaras on their walls are also examp'; 
of later developments; 

- temples without panjaras but supposed to have been built in a period which 
we, from now onwards, shall call the panjara phase, need a revision with re¬ 
gard to their date. 

If our hypotheses are supported by inscriptions on the temple walls and if a 
so-called "panjara region" should become visible when panjara-vimanas are plot 
ted on a map, then a last deduction can be made: 
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rsples without panjaras but located in the panjara region, were designed 
cher before or after the panjara phase. 

ZBfctribution of the vimanas belonging to the panjara phase in the panjara region. 

.inianas with a panjara decoration are listed in appendix 8 and indicated on 
c 5A. It is obvious that the presence of this decoration is concentrated in a 
i -cw corridor along the banks of the KaverT and the Col eroon.This stretch of 1 and 
coining the temples 1 to 14 can be called the panjara region. In appendix 9 
\m have listed temples without panjaras which were bui 11 — according to others — 
■ • -g our panjara phase.Their distribution-pattern is such that we were unable 
a irmarcate subregions characterized by the occurrence of one type of panjara. 

ver, the distribution of the various panjara types shown on map 6 A is such 
Tiz we may not expect the same development in the other districts as that ob- 
t- - , e d in the delta. As the idea of applying panjaras instead of niches did not 
Ltd) the other parts of Tamil Nadu - except in four instances - our hypotheses 
r not valid in those areas and other criteria are needed. 

Before starting our discussion of the 31 shrines mentioned in appendices 
i-.d 9 a few remarks about appendix 8 seem appropriate. The delta shrines are 
sied according to two criteria: the panjara sequence Ia-Ib-IIa or lib {column 
: and the increase in the number of niches in the ardhamandapa walls (column 4). It 
, II be clear that this arrangement of temples on the basis of their panjaras 
niches confirms the discussion in paragraph 2.3.1 of this chapter (p.102), 
a. that the layout of the vimana(column 5) developed from the more complex 
- • or 4)-b type at Pullamahgai to the more simple forms I-2-a and II-2-b at 
* -uvaduturai and Kuttalam respectivily. One may wonder why the shrine at Gobu- 
•=patti was not included higher up in this list as all its characteristics in- 
. ;ate that it is at least as old as the temple at Pullamahgai. The koyil in 
: jest ion was built ca. A. D. 910 with la panjaras decorating merely the walls of 
-e vimana. Its desi gn, therefore, seems toillustrate that the complex vi man a re- 
rained its popularity towards the end of the 10th century. This confirms our 
ircond deduction, i.e. that vimanas with complex layouts in combination with 
presence of panjaras must have been erected after A.D.990. Inscriptions 
-r the two large koyils at Dadapuram and that at Tenneri reinforce this idea, 
ill three were built during the period of Sembyan MahadevT. 

In the next paragraph we shall discuss the monuments listed in appendix 8. 
- ne dates as proposed by Balasubrahmanyam and Barrett are given in columns 6 
and 7 respectivily; references to the publications of both scholars in column 9. 
'ne dates in column 8 represent our own preliminary suggestions. 
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3.3.Description of the vimanas with panjaras. 

1. The P-ip-tlesvava at Tiruveriaribur (PI. 39). 

The PipTlesvara is an ekatala with a straight ground-plan and—apart fror - 
panjaras — four pilasters on each wall(I-l-a). Its ardhamandapa is direct!., 
attached to the vimana. In all there are five niches, three in the viniar.a 
and two in the ardhamandapa. The la panjara is completely integrated with : 
adhisthana, the kapota and the walls of the main building and is, therefore 
comparable with the original Pallava examples on the Olakanesvara at Mama'': 
puram (Fig. 31a). 

Balasubrahmanyam assumed that the PipTlesvara was raised between A.D. 8“ 
and 889, while later additions such as the sikhara, were possibly added in 
A.D.952. As the inscriptions, unfortunately, only mention the honorific tit" 
Rajakesari, without adding the name of a king ,he was not quite sure about 
date of this shrine, for "There is conflicting and even confusing evidence - 
garding the origin of the present temple in the early Chola period and it is d* 
ficult to unravel the tangled skein of the chronology of the numerous Raja?, 
ri inscriptions of this place.However, in spite of this conflicting ev* 
dence he started out from the assumption that the temple was built by a cert- 
Tattan Sendi around A.D.875 and that this lady after some time, i.e. in the 
19th year of the reign of Aditya I (A.D.889), made an endowment to the shri 
Much later,the building was extended considerably by a certain Sembyan Vedi 
Velan. This took place in the third year of a Rajakesari. The epigraphist 
identified this ruler as Gandaraditya, which explains why Barrett suggested 
that the koyil was constructed in A.D. 952. 

Barrett rejected Balasubrahmanyam's conclusions merely because a figure 
Nataraja Anandatandava is represented in the crescent of the makaratorana 
above the niche of Daksinamurti. According to him, this iconographic repres-L 
tation of Siva occurs for the first time in the Siva koyil at Tiruchchennar: 
di, which he dated — incorrectly — ca. A.D.920 (p.105 and appendix 7, no.9). 
Moreover, according to his typology the temple has a C-l ground-plan (Fig, 1 
P-70). Consequently, both arguments would prove that the shrine was built 
long after the reign of Aditya I. Since this seemed to him the most convincing inte 
pretation of the confusing records, he dated the temple closely after the re 
of Gandaraditya. 

We do not agree with Barrett's interpretation. In the first place becaui 
decorative details of a temple should never be used to date its structural e 
ments. The Nataraja figure may well have been added later. 29 ) Secondly, 
he did not make clear why the Nataraja Anandatandava at Tiruchchennampundi 


-g from ca. A.D.920, should be considered as the earliest representation 
ziis aspect of Siva in South India. In the third place, Barrett's typology 
: *e ground-pi an shows serious weaknesses, at least when he applied it to con- 
_ct a chronological sequence. 'So we are left in the dark why the C-l 
l-ant should represent a later stage in the development of the ground-plan 
-- for example D-2, of which the koyil at Pullamahgai is an example (A.D. 

-520), or B-5 which can be found in that at Kuttalam (A.D.991). 

On account of the highly controversial date of the PipTlesvara at Tiruve- 

■ .-cUr we inspected the monument several times. It was only at our third 
H:it that we—apart from being allowed to make photographs for the first 

■ _ e — were able to understand its features. The solution to the whole problem 

be found in the walls of the ardhamandapa. In the following we shall try 
t: explain our reconstruction of the sequence of events. 

If an architect wants to eliminate niches in a vimana wall and is search¬ 
er : for alternatives, it seems likely that he opts for an existing solution, 

«r ;n in this case he found on the walls of the Olakanesvara at Mamallapuram, 

~-thereis a striking similarity between this Pallava monument and the koyil at 
-.erumbur. Both have a square ground-plan with only two protruding sections 

• each wall by way of panjaras.The similarity is all the more striking as this 

: i-ticular layout was never repeated again. This makes the ground-plan of the 
•-ne at Tiruverumbur a straight-forward and unique copy of a Pallava concept 
|i an area where other Pallava ideas had been tried out as well, i.e. in the 
- 3 or 4)-b vimanas of the Sapta Sthanas. This could mean that the monument 
"iruverumbUr represents the first Early Cola experiment of a vimana with 
. : ;aras in each wall instead of lateral niches. The concept of incorporating 
bre la panjara in both the ground-plan and the walls could then have been co- 
: si from Tiruverumbur by the sthapatis of the BrahmapurTsvara at Pullamahgai, 
ch for the first time displays the characteristics of the Early Cola style, 
recially in the shape of its beautiful lotus adhisthana (fig. 31b). We are there¬ 
's, inclined to believe that the construction of the shrine at Tiruverumbur pre¬ 
ssed that of the BrahmapurTs'vara at Pullamahgai. If this is correct, then 
r-e record of the 19th regnal year of a Rajakesari on the walls of the PipTle^- 

• -a could be of Aditya I and then belongs to the year A.D.889. This date 

• ss in with the idea that the Nagesvara at Kumbakonam — from A.D.886 — was 
•r last vimana with three niches in each wall (p. 105). 

A further reason to date the koyil at Tiruverumbur before A.D.900,is provi- 
by its ardhamandapa which is short, implying that the space between the pi¬ 
asters does not allow for a proper niche. Consequently, the present niches 
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are very narrow and reach only three-quarter up the walls in order to retain 
correct proportions. This implies that the ardhamandapa from the adhisthana _ 
wards is later in date than the base. The explanation is probably an accident 
as a result of which the roof collapsed resulting in considerable damage. Ho. 
ever, in every adhisthana the position of the pilasters is fixed by small pr: 
truding blocks of the kantha, wnich in this case are occasionally decorated. 

So the spacing of the pilasters on a (future) wall is determined by the base, 
although the upper part of a building is not necessarily as old as the base, 
case the PipTlesvara at Tiruverumbur was rebuilt from its adhisthana upwards. 
it must have taken place in a period when niches in the walls of an ardhama^: 
were customary. In the course of this renovation the ol d-fashioned shape of f- 
original ground-plan then seems to have forced the architects to incorporate 
panjaras in the walls of the vimana. It therefore appears most likely that th 
extensive additions to the shrine by Sembyan Vedi Velan indeed came about ir 
A.D.952. By then, niches in the walls of an ardhamandapa had become a tradit* 
as will be seen in the next paragraph. Anticipating the full discussion of the 
development of this feature we can reveal here that the concept of ardhamanca: 
without niches was already abandoned during the construction of the Sapta Sth: 
nas in the delta area and some years later along the borders of the undivide; 
KaverT. Consequently, the layout of the present building including its base, 
must have been completed about A.D.889 at the latest. 

2 . The Brahmapurtsvara at Putlaxr.ccngai (Pis. 37a-d). 

The BrahmapurTsvara is the first tritala ever built by Co]a architects. Howev- 
its layout is not adapted to its height, for there are — apart from par- 
jaras only six pilasters on each wall (III—4—b). The panjaras are in line ** 
the projecting wall sections on either side of the central niche which juts o4 
even further. Contrary to the panjaras on the monument at Tiruverumbur(l), the 
la panjara on the BrahmapurTsvara shows a far more independent character. Ir. 
the first place it rests on an upana of its own; secondly, its base differs fn 
thatofthemainbuilding; thirdly, the height of the panjara-base is considerab' 
lower than that of the vimana - in spite of the fact that it stands on an upar* 
which the vimana does not. Finally, the phenomenon of a panjara is not restrin 
to the walls of the vimana, for they occur also on either side of the niches i- 
the walls of the ardhamatrdapa. So in total, there are ten panjaras flanking 
five niches. As our illustrations show, the workmenship on the friezes, figures, 
panels and makaratoranas is breath-taking. We are inclined to consider these 
exquisite and exuberant carvings as the result of a succesful training period 
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' started with the decoration of the monuments at Tiruchchennampuhdi, SrT- 
fsanallur and Lalgudi (cf. Pis. 35a-b, 31a-d and 32). 

This view is not really contradicted by Balasubrahmanyam and Barrett, who 
it" suggested a date in the very beginning of the 10th century, implying that 

“ ::-ld be earlier, for the record on which they based their opinion does not 

1 'von the construction of the building. 

- few short remarks should, however, be made because the shrine shows a 

* .'iarity which occurs also on the monuments at Tiruppurambyam and Karandai, 

- : zhe presence of pafijaras on either side of the niches in the walls of the 
r -i-andapa. The panjaras and devakosthas of the BrahmapurTsvara project and 

- line with eachother. All the panjaras of both the vimana and the porch 
* :-g to type la. This suggests a unity in the concept of the construction, 

- is less obvious in the other two monuments. At Tiruppurambyam two types 

r aoplied: type la on the vimana and type lb on the ardhamandapa; at Karan- 

r a’1 panjaras belong to type lb. Comparing these three temples, the impres¬ 
ts * 's created that experiments were tried out not only in the shape of the 
r --as but also in the layout of the ardhamandapa, for in two of these three 
"■ -=s the connection between the ardhamandapa and the vimana was solved 
: nifferent way. Whereas the BrahmapurTsvara at Pullamangai has a hall which 
N: up directly with the sanctum, the two other shrines have a kind of corri- 

* -n between the sanctum and the ardhamandapa. The porch of the BrahmapurTs'- 
■ . -esembles, moreover, that at Tiruppalanam. In both monuments the ardhaman- 

* . -alls are extended on the front. These extensions on either side of the 
^“*i"te to the ardhamandapa are in line with the central projections on the 

IT:. So, proceeding from the eastern wall of the vimana we have first a re¬ 
ft “allowed by a projecting part, then a recess and again a projecting part. 

ew of the unusual layout of the monuments at SrTnivasanallur and Lai- 
t-c Co. 107-08 ), the shrine at Pullamangai seems to be the third experiment 
' .icession of how to enlarge the interior of a hall (in order to accomodate 

* • ceople and/or images). Although the composition of the walls of an ardha- 
*. lc = and the connection between it and the vimana are raised as separate 

i:ts in the last paragraphs of this chapter, we should like to mention a 
a* -clications at this stage, because it may help to understand why we cannot 
-:c a late 10th century date for the temples at Tiruppurambyam(no.3) and 
-“csi (no.5). 

; SaksTsvara at Tirupvurambyam (PI. 40). 

"V livsTsvara is a dvitala with six pilasters on each wall of the vimana 
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and la panjaras which are in line with the projections on the walls (II-3-: 
Moreover, the panjaras are comparable with those at Pullamangai: they rest c* 
an upana of their own and the size of their adhisthanas is considerably sms' • 
than that of the main building. On the other hand, we also noticed some dif - - 
ences: the panjara-base is supported by dwarfs, the upana rests in its turn a 
a second upana decorated with 1 otus-petal s and the vyal i sabove the kapota-moc’i 
of the vimana are absent above the kapota of the panjara-base. The ardhama!-: 
is —at least for the observer — separated from the vimana by means of a s~; 
corridor,the so-cal1 ed falseantarala. The ardhamandapa walls are straight 
and rather long, for there are — apart from the niche which does not protrcoE 
as at Pullamangai — two lb panjaras and in total four cut-out niches in eadi 
wall. The lb panjaras on the walls of this hall differ not only in height 
the la panjaras of the vimana, but also in their crowning elements: a kudu 

the main kapota of the vimana, a karnakutT under the main kapota of the arc's 

mandapa. 

The decoration of the shrine at Tiruppurambyam is concentrated on the u 
and the panels below the vari. Although the kudus, vyalis and panels are of _ 
good quality, they are not as eye-catching as those at Pullamangai. Since the 
II-3-b layout of the SaksTs'vara at Ti ruppurambyam is almost a trade-mark of 
the sthapatis of Aditya I and because the composition and number of panjaras 
suggest a close relationship with the BrahmapurTsvara at Pullamangai, we are 
inclined to consider the former a product of the same workshop. However, ir. 
view of its finish and the clearly reduced panjaras(Ib) on the walls of the 
ardhamandapa it must be.the product of a later generation of artists. The 

elongated walls of the hall then seem to be their first contribution to a 'r 

style as an answer to the probably urgent problem of a shortage of (wall)spa:: 
Epigraphical evidence does not contradict this view since the earliest secure¬ 
ly dated record is that of the 12th year of Parantaka I, i.e. A.D.919. There 
are some unidentified Rajakesari inscriptions of which Balasubramanyam assure 
that they belong to Aditya I, but this seems not to be confirmed by the style 
of the building as we have just now explained extensively. 

We disagree even more with Barrett who believed this koyil to be rough!., 
half a century younger than we do. However, in our opinion the II-3-b combinat*: 
went out of fashion at the beginning of the 10th century and returned to favou- 
only towards the end of this century (Fig. 25, p.92). Barrett supposed that the 
temple was designed between A.D. 975-985, for the shrinein question shares its 
type of basewith those at Gandaradi ttam (A. D. 983) and Dadapuram. However, 
sharing features does not automatically imply thesame date as Barrett's own 1-; 


-"ficiently prove. 

Lirrett once more founded his opinion on the presence of a loose Nataraja 
: «ith obvious "third phase" features in the central niche of the ardha- 
i. However, he also stated that this image is contemporary with the other 
..Iptures placed in devakosthas and recesses, hastily cut out especially 
s*er.^) Consequently, we must conclude that the Nataraja is part of a new 
' "igures which had to replace and complement a smaller group —i.e. the cus- 
*ive — of older icons. Barrett's argumentation based on the way in 
-re Brahma figure has been incorporated in the Liiigodbhava sculpture, 

-~'.j applies to this later set of images, but it cannot be used for dating 
r~:le. If this monument was built ca. A.D.975 as he believed, it should 
a; three niches in the ardhamandapa and/or a smaller vimana(I-2-a)( Fig.25, 
.Cutting out niches is an activity indicating the necessity to adapt 
-i 1 - building to a new development. 


J omuktesvara at Tiruvadutuvai (PI. 41). 
oruktesvara is an ekatala of the I-2-a type. The layout of its ardhaman- 
*s a rectangle with two blind niches on either side of the northern niche; 
nd niche and one real devakostha flank the southern, central niche of 
. There is a false antarala between the vimana and the hall. The position 
Is panjaras on a I-2-a vimana seems illogical for two reasons: an ekatala 
sufficiently heigh for a perfect integration of such tall panjaras 
-otal design and secondly, the projecting central part (-2-) of the 
ell makes the inevitably protruding panjaras look superfluous. In fact, 

. js-as on this vimana project even further than the central niche, crea¬ 
te following indented ground-pian: 

P 

p- j (P = panjara; D = devakostha) 

*-:* it isa combination of two ground-plan variants, viz. that at Tiruverum- 
r : the ordinary I-2-a lay-out: 

D 


P 

n 


D 


P 

n 


^_p 


D 


and 


t .rruosition of the panjara resembles partly that at Tiruppurambyam, for it 
z r a double upana, viz. a lotus-petal led moulding under a raised, straight 
" - - che base is identical with that of the main building, but its size is 
zhe other hand, the combination of the base mouldings is different from 
i:clied on the monument at Tiruppurambyam: all mouldings including the 
■ LMve the pattika are embedded in a padmabandha and the kantha between the 
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vari and the pattika shows a continuous row of lozenges interrupted by pa^i 
If we consider the blind niches of the ardhamandapa as a rather original a' 
native of the la and lb panjara applied at Pullamangai and Tiruppurambyair. 
pectivily,it is clear that the temple at Tiruvaduturai is the third variate 
succession. This variation is also visible in the length and layout o~ - 
three ardhamandapas of the monuments in question: 


D 


Pullamangai III-4-b vimana + 


Tiruppurambyam 

II-3-b vimana 

+ 

P 

D 

P 



FA 



1 

Tiruvaduturai 

I-2-a vimana 

+ 

BN 

D 

BN 


(P = panjara; D = devakostha; 
FA = false antarala). 


FA 

I = blind, shallow niche; 


Ba 1 asu brahmanyam and Barrett agreed that the temple was inaugurated in 
38th regnal year of Parantaka I, i.e. in A.D.945. However, they disagreed;, 
the year in which the first stones were laid. One of the numerous inscript-: 
found on the walls of this monument reports that Tirukkarrali Pichchan was 
mason of the building. This record dates from A.D.932. Barrett rejected the 
thatsomuch time could havepassed between the compl etion of the shrineandits 
secration. However, we should not forget that the second half of the reign 
Parantaka I was by no means as peaceful and quiet as the first half. In a 
marked by permanent warfare and loss of territory building-activities may 
have been suspended temporarily. Under such conditions the means of transp 
needed for the supply of granite blocks were possibly confiscated and expe- 
consecration ceremonies would become financially prohibitive. It is also pc: 
ble that the mason in question completed merely the vimana in A.D.932 wit! 
even touching the ardhamandapa. The only support for thi s view is the shape or' 
vimana and the ardhamandapa.This I-2-a vimana is situated outside the immec- 
environment of the capital and right in the centre of the delta(maps 3 and 
where this type vas first applied at Melatiruppundurutti. In the centre of 
delta the I-2-a vimana became popular around A.D.970 (Fig. 25, p. 92) but vr- 
out panjaras in whatever shape. The fact that the Gomuktesvara at Tiruvadui 
shows the I-2-a variant in combination with panjaras, proves that the builc- 
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-.laris the transition from one period to another, i.e. from the phase of the 
=. II-(3 or 4)-b vimanas with la panjaras to that of the I-2-a shrines 
'to being adorned with panjaras belonging to the other three distinguished 


-ccording to Barrett the Gomuktes'vara at Tiruvaduturai is the first temple 

the concept of three niches was tried out on the walls of the ardhaman- 

-cwever, the northern wall of this hall has one devakostha in the normal 

32 i 

: and not three as Barrett suggested in his ground-plan. ' In the southern 
-"■= usual central niche has been reserved for Ganesa. To therightof Ganesa 

- £vtra niche for Agastya. This asymmetrical concept obviously did not sa- 
-".e architect, for he added a blind niche to the left of Ganesa. He ap- 

knew that the sculptors were unable to invent a suitable companion for 
~-=sa in this second, extra niche. 

"•=se blind niches in Barrett's drawing illustrating variant He of his 
of the ground-plan are not quite correct, for they clearly do not 
•-?t the vari, implying that in the northern ardhamandapa wall the vari is 
.coed at one place only, i.e. by the Durga niche, and in the southern 
two cases only, i.e. by the niches of Agastya and Ganesa. Thus, 

:vs third niche is not a niche in the strict sense. 

'*£ long period of construction which seemed unacceptable to Barrett, 

-- explained, by information about the building history of another monu- 
far off,i.e.the Manava]e^vara at Tiruvilakkudi (no. 5, appendix 10) 

between A.D.959-70.According to numerous records on its wall this shrine was 
:ei by the local population and some army-units. The financial contri- 
varied from "one quarter"of the temple to individual building-stones 
"ices. Collecting the money probably took quite some time and explains 
'■erence of almost eleven years between the first and the last endowment 
i"; cample reported in the records. The monument has cut-out niches in the 

- its ardhamandapa. This means that the building was completed before 
•'I, for otherwise the sthapatis would have designed a hall with three 

in each wall^This shows that the concept of an ardhamandapa with 
■iches —as applied at Tiruvaduturai — was not necessarily the fore-run- 
r :* the ardhmandapa with three niches. For even if there was no money for 
^ — as apparently was the case with the koyil at Tiruvilakkudi — then 

i-cept of the blind niches could still have been copied. Consequently, 

* - ieve that these blind niches, which constituted such an important argu- 
' Barrett's theory about the development of the ardhamandapa, were not 
‘ "st announcements of a new style, but merely replacements of the compli- 
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cated panjaras and, therefore, the aftermatch of an already full-grown cor.:: 

The Agastya niche has no influence whatsoever on the layout of the ar; . 
mandapa, for its floor lies above the pattika. The controversy about the sc-- 
of the construction of the Gomuktesvara at Tiruvaduturai results among oth=- 
from the fact that a record from A.D. 945 mentions that the building 
was completed from the kudap-padai upwards. This is an architectural term 
which nobody knows to exactly which part of the temple it applies. Barrett 
interpreted it as the kumuda, the element of the adhisthana under the patt* . 
Balasubrahuanyam believed it to be a layer somewhere higher up on the temp': 
vails or even a part of the superstructure. However, in both cases the lay:.~ 
of the shrine remains unaffected. A discussion about the date at which the 
koyil was completed from whatever part upwards is therefore irrelevant. Or. -*( 
other hand, it is important to know when the idea arose to introduce struc:_-< 
changes in old designs. It seems to us that this must have started after tl-a 
building at Tiruppurambyam was raised (A.D.910-925). Since the la panjara 
on the II-3-b vimana at that place does not show this loss of function, the 
Gomuktesvara at Tiruvaduturai was almost certainly designed considerably la*j 
but before A.D.932, the year of the record in which the mason is mentione: 
This implies that the inscription of the third regnal year of a certain Para 
sari either is an old Parantaka I record, from A.D.910 , or should be ascr;*» 
to another Parakesari, i.e. most probably Arinjaya, one of his sons. Since* 
inscription mentions the same person as a record dated twenty-two years 
ter, i.e. A.D.932, but then with the important addition that he is the builn 
of the shrine, Balasubrahmanyam believed that the monument in question da*.: 
from A.D.910. However, this seems a wrong conclusion. In the first place tbs 
person in question is not described as the builder of the viniana in the cc*:*i 
versial Parakesari record, but in the inscription of A.D.932. Secondly, that 
particular record could equally be assigned to the third regnal year of Ar- : ~ 
yaja, i.e. A.D. 959. In this case the lapse of time is twenty-seven years a: 
against twenty-two according to the other interpretation. If one allows twa* 
two years as an acceptable period for the survival of the mason,then five 
years do not make a great difference. 

Since the simple layout of this shrine is not compatible with the earl, 
date of A.D.910, whereas the year A.D.932 is consistent with the supposed, . 
deterioration of the architectural development during the rule of Parantaka 
we propose A.D.932 as the year in which the construction of the temple was 
started, or any date after A.D. 925, the year in which the temple of Tirup- 
parambyam was definitely completed. 
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t Vaszttesvava at Karandcd (Pis. 42a-b). 

: isTttesvara is an ekatala of type I-2-a. The ground-plan of both itsvimana 
ardhamandapa is identical with that of the virnana at Tiruvaduturai,. 
e J--C that the protruding panjaras are flanking the protruding central niche 

- : .alls of both the virnana and the ardhamandapa. Each panjara stands on an 
i - of its own, its base is identical with that of the main building, but 

■'-"y smaller. The shrine lacks the refinement of the other monuments dis- 
so far. On the other hand, we are confronted with a rather unexpected 
ec*-= occurring under the palagai: the so-called idal ormunai, i.e. the 
~ ends of the reverse kamala or lotus (appendix 5, aspect 16, no.4). 

-Je to the scarcity of inscriptions Balasubrahmanyam considered 

- icnunent as a product of the days of Uttama Cola. Yet, at the same time, 

="t that it could also have been built during the reign of Parantaka I. 

e : :s an abundance of images in small, ungainly recesses both in the walls 
■’im'ana and in those of the hal 1. It is evident that the walIs had to be spoi 11 
-:er to accomodate this huge number of sculptures. Only with Sembyan Maha4 
- became customary to add as many figures as possible. We, therefore, 

t :. ith Balasubrahmanyam that these recesses were cut out in despair, because 
s oyil is too small for such a large number of images. When Barrett, never- 
* J ss, classified this shrine in his third phase on account of its sculptures, 
* :-cer with Balasubrahmanyam how a building can be contemporary with sculp- 
—standing in niches which were obviously cut out right across the inscrip- 
a ' - ■ On these grounds alone we have to reject Barrett's dating. 

"he temple must have been built before A.D.970, the year in which the first 
- _-=ndapa with three niches was constructed(Fig. 25, p. 92). Our argument 
- that the presence of lb panjaras on the walls of this ardhamandapa indi- 
Kt--: that it was designed soon after the Gomuktes'vara at Tiruvaduturai still 
:s. We believe that this last shrine was erected not long after the temple 
"• -jppurambyam because it already has the extended ardhamandapa walls, al- 
-*:■ the complicated panjaras were given up. Furthermore, the new concept of 
: niches — consisting of two half-niche pilasters, a lintel and a makara- 
did not find favour in the eyes of the sthapatis at Karandai so, here 
« =■= once more panjaras on the ardhamandapa walls, but this time under the 
ce — perhaps a reminiscence of the blind niches which do not reach to the 
~ -= either. 

Zecause we shall bring forward more arguments to date the shrine at Koyil- 
--Iyanpettai(no.7)decoratedwith Ilbpahjaras around A.D. 940, the lb temple 
.I 'andai can be dated between A.D. 932(Tiruvaduturai) and 940(pp. 129-30). 
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6. The Jnanaparames'vara at Timm ay an am (Pis. 43a-c). 

The Jnanaparames'vara has a I-2-a vimana. Its ardhamandapa is attached direct', 
to the vimana. There are only five niches in the entire building. The panje- 
present on the vails of the vimana only — represent type lib, implying that 
they are not incorporated in the ground-plan. 

Barrett pointed out that this vimana is virtually identical with that -- 
randai(no.5).Consequently,he dated the shrine at Tirumayanam caA.D. 985. It 
however, obvious that the resemblence cannot be that strong, for the panjare: 
of the two monuments in question belong to different categories and the ter: 
on which they occur, therefore, to different periods. Barrett's other argur;- 
are not convincing either. He considered the base of the koyil at Tirumayana- 
transitional because the vyali frieze — normally present above the rounded 
da and padmabandha — is replaced by a straight kantha and pattika (his type 
B2), whereas the base at Karandai is his type B2a (Fig. 14 ,p. 66 )• We belie. - 
however, that the shrine at Tirumayanam was rebuilt from the rounded kumuda 
wards as we shall demonstrate shortly,which implies that this base is not 
a representative of a transitional phase but an accident. 

Balasubrahmanyam, on the other hand, believed this monument to be one : 
the earliest, original Aditya I temples on account of the pullis in an inscri: 
issued in the 2nd year of a Rajakesari. 34 ) In view of the "modern" appearance cr 
koyil, we must take these pullis as an exercise in calligraphy. Nothing in v 
building justifies a year of construction as early as A.D. 872. Confining our¬ 
selves to the ground-plan variant and the type of panjara, the 1 - 2 -a combina: 
is common in the eastern part of the delta (cf. map 5 and Fig. 30a, p. 103), wher* 
as the short panjara without a properbase is a completely new type which has los- 
its function. The sthapati must have felt insecure when he wanted to incorpora:^ 
this element into the building. He obviously did not understand its actual 
pose, which is reflected in the unique way in which he experimented. Pis. 45 
a-c show that the panjara retains some kind of individuality: its adhisthar.: 
mouldings do not coincide completely with that of the vimana. The vari runs 
lower than the main vari, while the pattika and the kantha protrude slight!.. 
These details support our opinion that at least the upper part of the shrine 
must have been built after the VasTttesvara at Karandai. PI. 43c reveals a 
further peculiarity: the slightly protruding kantha of the panjara is place: 
on the rounded kumuda which does not show a projection in that place.Moreove 
the pranala is located in the jagatT, indicating that the floor level of the 
temple coincides with the top of the jagatT.So ,this koyil was probably re¬ 
novated from the jagati upwards. The layout could then date from the days 


:itya I, presumably from the last decade of the 9th century, for the 1-2-a 
was tried out for the first time on the shrine at Melatiruppundurutti 
1.885) and afterwards at Lalgudi(A.D.898). The upper part of the building 
:-ly have been added later, but before the period in which three niches in 
ells of the ardhamandapa became customary, i.e. before A.D.970, for it 
-scher easy to extend the floor of an ardhamandapa.If the renovation of this 
nad been entrusted to the architects of Sembyan MahadevT,then they would 
: _ nly have designed a layout with three niches in the ardhamandapa.But 
if this was not the case, i.e. that the collapsed ardhmandapa was not re¬ 
lucted by these sthapatis because they wanted to retain the original lay- 
— possibly in order to avoid cutting extra blocks for the ogeed moulding re- 
ri for both the false antarala and the further enlargement of the floor —then 
-enovationmust still have taken place before A.D. 970.For webel ieve that the lib 
i-a displayed on this monument is probably an accidental shape, in the 
that the sthapatis of this koyil with its undamaged base were forced to 
c-.e lb type of panjara applied at Karandai on mouldings which did not 
the protruding parts normally under the upper parts of a panjara. Now, 
i. -accidental" panjara at Tirumayanam, which can be understood only if our 
nation is accepted, has been copied on the temple at Koyildevarayanpet- 
:ating from A.D.940 as we shall point out shortly. Consequently, we are 
need that the shrine at Tirumayanam in its present shape was completed 
in A.D.932 - 940. As we have just said that the two koyils at Karandai 
■rumayanam were erected in this very sequence, we suggest a year of 
'Traction between A.D.932-935 for the shrine at Karandai , while that at 
syanam was probably completed between A.D. 935-940. 

T'.c Matsy apur-isvara at Koyildevardyanpettai (Pi. 44). 

stsyapurTs^ara is at present a 11-2-a vimana with an ardhamandapa attached 
ricly to it arid with a niche in each wall. This plain building gives the im- 
.I'on of having been completed recently. It shows no sculptural decoration 
•.soever but is engraved with a large number of inscriptions. The shrine 
•s like an imitation of some older koyil, the more so because it represents 
: —pure II-2-a form, which is otherwise unknown in the delta.The original 
:ng could have been an ekatala on the same ground-plan, a common type in 
area in the middle of the 10th century. 

"re roof was probably rebuilt several times, i.e. at first replaced by a 
superstructure. Now, renovators often added an extra brick tala to an 
--.ally granite ekatala because they preferred a high building. The hybrid 



form of the MatsyapurTsvara resulting from a supposed renovation and cons-!:- 
of a first storey of granite and a superstructure of brick was improved dur 
the most recent restauration when the brick roof was replaced by a stone py 
thus creating the anomaly of a II-2-a vimana. 

We believe that the first tala of the present building is a carefully e 
cuted modern copy of the original which was engraved with inscriptions datii 
from A.D.945 onwards. The shape of its panjaras has deteriorated even furt'e 
in comparison with that at Tirumayanam, for the vari runs at the same heighc 
the pattika of the main building, whereas its own pattika has disappeared. 

The inscription of the 38th regnal year of Parantaka I — mentioning a j 
of the 17th year of a Rajakesarivarman (A.D.887 according to Balasubrahman. - 
indicates that the renovated shrine must have been in extistence in A.D.945 i 
is located on the site of an older Siva koyil. Unfortunately, there is a re: 
dated from the 9th regnal year of Uttama Cola, i.e. A.D. 978 which reports : 
gift for the sacred bath of the deity — a ceremony following, according to 
Barrett, the completion of a temple. This could be taken as an argument again' 
our point of view. In our opinion a different interpretation of the record 
possible. The sacred bath of the deity could well mean what it indicates ir 
first place, i.e. the sacred bath of the image of the deity to which the si" 
was dedicated. This ceremony occurs occasionally, and not necessarily only m 
the day of the abhiseka,i.e. the inauguration ceremony of a new tanple. 
However, Barrett probably considered this "sacred bath" as the abhiseka 
because, otherwise, he could not explain the third phase characteristics 
of the images. 


8. The Visamang ales vara at Tudaiyur (PI. 45a-b). 

The Visamahgale^vara is an ekatala of the type I-2-a with an ardhamandapa 
attached directly to it and with only one niche in each wall.Its panjaras 
belong to type I la and are ugly. 

There is a difference of nearly a century between the dates suggested f 
this monument. Balasubrahnanyam merely took the presence of a loose VTnadha- 
Daksinamurti image as a criterion for dating and believed that this represen¬ 
tation of Siva was known in the 9th century. There is no documentation to 
confirm this view. Barrett was merely mesmerized by a miniscule panel in tr 
waH kantha representing Nataraja, which according to him occurs for the fir- 
time at Tiruchchennampundi in A.D.920 (p. 105). On grounds of the unreliable 
sculptural evidence Balasubrahmanyam ascribed a Rajakesari record with a 5t 
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i' year to Aditya I, while Barrett interpreted the same as a Gandaraditya 
ription. Although we do not accept Barrett's argumentation, we cannot agree 
=n early date either. For, if the temple would have been built during the 
-- of Aditya I, its top-heavy Ila panjara must be compared with the elegant 
i injaras at Pullamangai and Tiruverumbur(cf. Pis. 38b and 39). This la type 
- Sts as a standard feature on temple walls until at least A.D.932 (Tiruva- 
-ai). The imperfect I la variant at Tudaiyur is then an inexplicable pheno- 
However, if we assume that the construction started around A.D.950 this 
:-ronism can be eliminated, for this is the period in which the architects 
:: to reshape the la and lb variants as the examples at Tirumayanam and 
idevarayanpettai may sufficiently prove. However,the temple at Tudaiyur 
:ays two more unexpected features: the polygonal kal and the munai under 
zalagai. These detai Is, to be discussed in the next chapter, went out of fashion 
—■- the fi rst years of the 10th century. Therefore, this shrine fits neither 
m -: the end of the 9th century nor does it seem to belong to the days of Pa- 
■i :a*.a I. Consequently, we have to postpone a decision about the date of this 


- .he Uktavedesvara at Kuttalam. 

"Hi Jktavedesvara is a II-2-b vimana. Its ardhamandapa has three niches in each 
<■- and is connected directly with it by means of a false antarala. Its lb 

■A'.aras appear only on the vimana walls which makes it distinctively different 
~ m, for instance, the monuments at Tiruppurambyam and Karandai. 

7ne shrine was buil t before A .D .992 .Thi sis about half a century after the last 
I.: oanjaras were designed in the delta and some twenty years after the con¬ 
ation of the first ardhamandapa with three niches in the walls attached 
a vimana without panjaras(at Kuhur ,A.D.970) .Consequently,the shrine at 
-”alam displays a return to archaic forms. In the last two paragraphs of 
: - s chapter we shall show that after A.D.990 archaisms became popular. 

IT. The Ten Kailasa at Tiruvaiyaru (PI. 47). 

Ten Kailasa is situated south of the Pahcanadisvara at Tiruvaiyaru in the 
large temple compound. It is a II-4-b vimana with an ardhamandapa attach- 
directly to it. This hall has three niches in each wall. The lib panjaras 
only present on the vimana walls as rather unobtrusive decorations within 
' : recesses. 

It is assumed that this temple was built during the reign of Rajendra I, 
a. after A.D.1014, because this king donated some old, but beautiful Calukya 




pillars to the shrine. However, we hold the view that this monument belongs 
the period of Rajaraja I which we hope to prove in the paragraph concerninc 
the ardhamandapa variants.In previous publications the style of the temple 
never used as a criterion for dating and no records of either Rajaraja I O'' 
Rajendra I have been discovered on the building. So, it seems rather arbi¬ 
trary to attribute this monument to the period of Rajendra I merely because 
he robbed a number of pillars from the Cajukya area and donated them to thi: 
shrine. Neither the panjaras, nor the shape of its ardhamandapa nor-as we 
shall see —the profile of its podigai support such an attribution. 

11. The Siva Koyil at Manampadi (Pis. 46a-b). 

As far as we know this temple is not mentioned in any publication.lt lies c:i 
pletely hidden in a palmgrove along the road between the Lower Anicut and Kj- 
bakonam. The vimana has a II-4-b ground-plan, there are three niches in eac r 
wall of the ardhamandapa and IIb panjaras on either side of the niches in fz 
walls of the vimana.This will prove to be the earliest case of a pure lib ty:e 
In all other examples experiments were made to reduce the tall la variant i- 
the smaller lib panjara. The panjaras on the koyil at Manampadi no longer 
show this searching for new forms. This indicates that it was designed after 
that disorderly period. In our opinion this shrine is typical for the last 
years of the 10th century in view of its combination of a complex vimana, 
panjaras and six niches in the two walls of the ardhamandapa. 

For the moment we can say no more than that it resembles in many respe:- 
the Ten Kailasa at Tiruvaiyaru, except that the panjara of the latter starry 
on a pattika of the vimana, while that at Manampadi protrudes slightly frcr 
pattika upto and including the vari, giving this element a measure of indeper 
dence. 

12. The Vatamulesvara at Ktlappaluvur (PI. 48). 

The Vatamulesvara is a I-2-a vimana with an ardhamandapa attached directly *: 
it and with real niches only in the vimana walls. There are, however, cut-: 
devakosthas in each wall of the ardhamandapa. 

In contrast to the situation just described, in which lack of inscript- 
created problems, the Vatamulesvara at KTlappaluvur is controversial due to 
records, since they can be interpreted in two different ways. Before reviewin: 
their contents some remarks should be made about the stylistic features of t- 
building. Its panjaras are very strange indeed. The two pilasters break thro.: 
the pattika of the vimana and stand directly on the kumuda. They do not protr. 
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5 normal in other shrines, but are in line with the patti ka.Furthermore, 
i i.ersed lotus on the kapota of the panjara can be noticed. It looks like a 
b: -eduction of the example on the Matsy a purls' vara at Koyildevarayanpettai 
44), where the lotus was still a sikhara-like ornament on the tiny temple 
tzr.e the kapota of the panjara. On the monument at KTlappaluvur the residue 
f :-cn a shrine has completely vanished for the lotus lies immediately on the 
cel. As a result of this the character of the panjara was lost and the 
a restion of a devakostha is evident except for the fact that the pilasters 
Wz a* through the pattika. Since the floor of a niche always has the same level 
t :‘3t of the vimana, the interrupted pattika indicates that the architects 
’:iger understood the significance of the panjara. 

Strangely enough, the controversy about this temple results from inscrip- 
■:*s in which its founder is mentioned. This information, interesting in it- 

* •, creates nothing but trouble, as Balasubrahmanyam used it for a long argu- 
*■- c against Barrett, in the course of which he rejected in passing the whole 

l 'Stic development suggested by Barrett. In addition Balasubrahmanyam tried 
» crove that the inscriptions of Parantaka I are genuine and that the building 
~T-rfore already existed in A.D.919, or at the very latest in A.D.922. This 
fcs: date is derived from an inscription engraved in the 15th regnal year of a 

- i*:esari. Barrett interpreted it as a record of Uttama Cola and therefore con- 
- «ced that the koyil was completed in A.D.984 by a chief called Paluvettaraiyan 

* --an Kandam. 

Balasubrahmanyam suggested a compromise, viz. that Paluvettaraiyan Mara- 
lt’ -andam did not so much complete the vimana, as the whole temple complex 
■■-’-ding all surrounding buildings, walls and gopuras around A.D.984. 

irtunately, this suggestion does not solve the problem, viz. the exact date 
~ c-e vimana with its mysterious style . In this connection the possible date 

- che additional buildings in the temple compound is completely irrelevant. 

It is clear that we have to formulate our views on the basis of stylistic 
--acteristies only. Now, the shrine lies outside the main stream of the delta, 
■ in the literal and the figurative sense. For, its ardhamandapa has no 
piT niches. This already indicates that the architect did not follow 
•= delta idiom, in which one niche was customary around A.D. 920 and 
:.nd A.D.980. The same applies to the shape of its panjaras. 

The inscription tells us that the construction was a "local affair". Let us 

- :_~e that the architect was slightly aware of recent developments . Had the 
-rz'.e been completed ca. A.D. 920, he would have copied the panjara of the 
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BrahnapurTsvara at Pullamangai, not far off. In that case his interpretation 
this extraordinarily harmonious and elegant panjara can be compared with the 
imitation of a professional calligrapher by an illiterate. On the other hand, 
around A.D.984 the architect of the shrine at Kflappaluvur could have copied: 
the panjaras at Pullamangai, Tirumayanam, Tiruvaduturai or Koyildevarayanpett: 
From the above discussion it appears that he found his inspiration at the Iasi 
village.This reasoning seems to follow the course of least resistance, but it 
does fit into the notion that the final phase which the panjara concept had 
meanwhile reached in the KaverT delta,coincided with the adoptation of this 
ornament by the people in the backwaters. The panjara at KTUppaluvur is the 
product of an obviously uninspired person who did not know how to handle an ole 
concept, whereas the last representative of the 11b panjara in the delta — ac 
Koyildevarayanpettai — still shows some of its original features. 

13.The Amalesvara at Goburapatti. and 14. the Sdmavedesvava at Tirumangalam (Pis. ‘-r 

These two shrines are discussed together because, in our opinion, they date fr 

more or less the same time and are located in the same restricted area. The. 

lie north of the Coleroon, like the monument at Tudaiyur(no. 8), but in contr: 

to the latter they show the II-4-b and II-3-b layout respectivily. As we ha 

seen in Fig. 25(p. 92) these forms became popular again during the reign of £• 

byan MahadevT.. However,neither of these buildings has the two extra niches 

in the ardhamandapa walls and the false antarala which are characteristics of 

this period. Of course,tin's could be taken as a regional variant of the area 

/ 

north of the Coleroon. On the walls of these shrines donations of Sembyan Mari 
devT, Rajaraja I and later kings are commemorated. The years mentioned in the: 
records were without further comment used by Balasubrahmanyam in order to date 
the Amalesvara at Goburapatti ca. A.D.981 and the Samavede^vara at Tirumanga' 
ca. A.D. 990. Both temples obviously enjoyed the warm attention — always expre: 
sed financially — of the Cola dynasty. If we assume,therefore,that they were 
built between A.D.970 and 990 — a possibility which certainly applies to the 
Amalesvara,provided a record of A.D.980 is genuine — then we must all the 
same point out that far outside the delta — at Vriddha’chalam in South Arcot— 
a temple was commissioned by Sembyan MahadevT, which shows all the character': 
tics of her workshop, such as a shrine with a false antarala, three niches ir 
the ardhamandapa walls and no panjaras. 

We cannot believe that temples constructed by her workshop near the delt e 
would deviate from the design typical of her workshop, the more so, because 
after A.D.990 a period of diversity started. This diversity consisted of cert£ 
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:== in the design which had been applied in the first group of Sembyan Maha- 
Tcnuments such as the absence of the false antarala (as on the Acalesvara 
‘ ..arurof ca. A.D.991), the return to one niche in the ardhamandapa ( cf. 
i- ■*nes at Dadapuram dating from just before A.D. 1006), the presence of a pan- 
pm ci the walls of either the vimana or the ardhamandapa(as on the temple at 
t; jr of A.D.992) and the introduction of a high upana. In view of all this 
>3- ‘eve that the two monuments at Goburapatti and Tirumangalam were construc- 
t -cer A.D.990 or even around A.D.1000. The latter date occurs on both shri- 
r mentions valuable donations for sacred baths, made by the royal house- 
Between this record and the oldest of the preceding inscriptions lies a 
r : of ten to fifteen years. It is quite possible that in the intervening 
— after a visit by the king or queen during which the dilapidated condition 
* a temple may have been noticed — a decision was taken to pull them down 

D -eplace them by two completely new buildings. 

“re 11b panjara at Tirumangalam (PI. 50) is comparable with those at Manam- 
i-.d Tiruvaiyaru (Pis. 46a-b and 47).The la panjara at Goburapatti (PI. 49) 

» - .lever imitation of a centuries-old form. We should like to draw atten- 
-rr co the inconspicious way in which the adhisthana of the panjara is incor- 
r icad into that of the vimana. In fact, we are inclined to classify this panjara 
B m extremely succesful application of the IIa variant, for the impression is 
- iced that its own adhisthana is fully integrated in the main base. This 
• .i' effect results from the layout of the upana which belongs to the -2- 
r acy. The walls of the vimana are divided in a way that resembles the -4- 
with the panjaras as an extra addition: 



upana layout 
wall layout 


wall layout 
including panjaras(P) 

t "rst sight the main adhisthana has a -2- ground-plan, but on closer inspec- 
‘ ■ :t appears to consist of five projections divided by very narrow recesses 

V :*• could almost be called slits. 

In view of the above considerations, both temples can be dated between A.D. 
■ and 1000 but which of the two is older cannot be decided on the basis of 
-• ccplied criteria. 
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15. The Tivutindvsvara at Tindivanam (Pis. 51 and 69a-b). 

This temple has exactly the same characteristics as the Samavedesvara at Ti 
mangalam (PI. 50), i.e. a 11b panjara, no false antarala, one niche in the 
ardhamandapa and a II-3-b lay-out. This would imply that the monument at 
Tindivanam in the present South Arcot District, was built only after A.D. 9SC. 
As it lies in an area where the RastrakUtas repeatedly attacked the Colas,”' 
a regional variant is likely. This assumption is supported by Balasubrahmar_. a 
view that this temple in any case existed already in A.D. 960, i.e. 30 years 
earlier. For he interpreted the year 5 of a Rajakesarivarman to be the 5th 
regnal year of Sundara Cola, alias Parantaka II (A.D. 956-73). 

In itself a lib panjara —this time on the vari —which represents the f—_ 
phase of a development starting at Tirumayanam (pp. 128-29), could well 
occur on a temple dated in A.D.960. This implies that all temples with a lit 
panjara were constructed in the delta before this time, which does not cont'-e- 
dict the chronological sequence suggested by us so far(appendix 8). The pr:- 
blem with this temple is, that its ground-plan is either too old or too you-- 
As far as we know there is no shrine anywhere in the Co]a realm which dates 
from the middle of the 10th century and represents the II-3-b type, at least 
we estimated the age of the three vimanas north of the western KaverT, just 
discussed, correctly. However, we believe that the koyil at Tindivanam was p- 
bably renovated from the vari upwards. For there is a remarkable difference 
finish of the adhisthana and that of the rest of the building, as can be see* 
clearly in PI. 51. What is more, the style of the adhisthana displays unmisn- 
kable Calukya characteristics (cf. Pis. 5-9). We would not be surprised if -j 
ther epigraphical investigations would prove that the lower part of the ter 
was built by Calukya artists. After some time the shrine was then finished 
sthapatis from the neighbourhood of Tindivanam. We shall return to this monin* 
in our discussion of the vari variants. 

16a-b. The Siva and Visnu temples at Dadapuvam (Pis. 52a-b). 

/ 

These monuments were built at about the same time. The Siva koyil is a II-4-: 
vimana with a false antarala and one niche in each wall of its ardhamandapa. 
stands on a raised upana with a -2- ground-plan. 

The Visnu shri ne is a tritala, but in all other respects it is identical with 

/ 

the Siva koyil in the same village. Although the sthapatis of both temples se¬ 
lected the most "royal" layouts known in those days, the decoration is not e 
splendid as could have been expected of shrines commissioned by members of i'= 
ruling family (cf. for instance the monuments at Vriddhachalam, Kuttalam, Got. 
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and Tirumarigalam (Figs. 41b-c, p. 211). We know that both buildings were 
p =ted in A.D. 1006. The use of the lb panjara conforms with the revival 
i-i-aisms observed in the Uktavedesvara at Kuttalam (p.131)- The design of 
? :"''ines confirms our previously expressed supposition that both the old 
f. variant and the II-4-b vimana returned to favour. In this case we would 
*e to use the expression "regional variant", although Dadapuram is not far 
m "'ndivanam. The record so emphatically tells us that both tempies were built 
■ * the patronage of the eldest sister of Rajaraja I, that we must consider 
r - excentric location as a fortuitous circumstance. 

^ _ 3 7 j 

Ike KandalTsva at Tenncvi . 

Bis a II-4-b vimana with panjaras already strongly resembling a blind niche, 
r ~ne kapota has disappeared and the top is no longer a kudu but a small maka- 
H-apa. All this remains under the main kapota and stands on the vari of the 
■r i-i. So, although this temple can strictly speaking no longer be counted 
m 7 the 11 b panjara shrines, we include it in our discussion to show how 

a panjara can change into a niche, a development which we have observed 
•= reverse order about A.D.900 (p.113).The KandalTsvara was formerly called 
Ite .ctamasolT^vara. Balasubrahmanyam assumed that it was erected in memory 
- :cama Co]a around A.D.995, since this is mentioned in an extensive record 
--at year. The style of the monument is in concordance with this date. The 
*. :ing has three niches in the walls of its ardhamandapa, but the false an- 
^ :’a is already missing. Since the panjara-like niches become again real 
|i -=s in the case of the vimana of the Acalesvara at Tiruvarur(A.D.991).which 
sr r-wise shares its main features such as layout and number of niches with 
vandalTsvara, we consider them both as products of the same workshop, 
•J-'irjgh their locations are far apart. Moreover, from the inscriptions it ap- 

■ -s that the KandalTsvara received the attention of many Cola princes, which 

explain its resemblence to the monuments built in the delta at the turn 

■ ~.-e century. 


- description of other vimanas inthe panjara region:consequences of the proposed chronology 
cr their dating. 

* :.r suggestion is correct, i.e. that between A.D.910 and 970 exclusively 
•It as with panjaras were built in the del ta,then a number of shrines become con- 
"i.ersial, because they were designed during that period according to Bala- 
: -:'•ahmanyam and/or Barrett, but do not have that type of wall decoration. The 
■ _ es of the villages in which these monuments are situated are listed in ap- 



pendix 9 which is a continuation of appendix 8. Their locations and numbers 
correspond with those on map 6A. We shall now discuss them. 

18. The Madhuvanesvara at Tirukkaluvur (PI. 53). 

According to Balasubrahmanyam this temple was built during the reign of Adit. 
I, although its earliest record dates from A.D. 918. The I-2-a 1 ayout of the virir 
relates it to that at Melatiruppundurutti — one of the Sapta Sthanas. Both 
shrines have an octagonal grTva-platform, but, whereas the sikhara at Tirukki- 
]uvur is octagonal, that at Melatiruppundurutti is circular. The way in whic* 
the ardhamandapa with one niche in each wall is connected with the garbhagrh: 
is also shared by both temples. If the epigraphist and Balasubrahmanyam were 
right in assuming that the Rajakesari inscription is a record Aditya I, i.e. 
A.D. 888 and, moreover, genuine, than not only the temple at Tirukkaluvur was 
designed before A.D.888, but also its proto-type, the I-2-a shrine at Melati . 
pundurutti. This does not contradict our suggestion, formulated earlier(p. 104 
that the II-2-b vimanas of the Sapta Sthana group were constructed ca. A.D.8ES 
while the only I-2-a shrine at Melatiruppundurutti might be slightly later. 

The Madhuvanesvara at Tirukkaluvur displays a striking frieze over the 
kapota of its ardhamandapa. It represents an exuberant party of racing horse:, 
elephants and their riders, obviously copied from a Pal lava monument , viz. :> 
Sundara Varadaraja Perumal at Uttaramallur where it occupies the same lofty 
place.A similar frieze is found on the SaptarsTs'vara at Lalgudi (PI. 32), . 
monument carrying inscriptions on its walls dated in the 27th regnal year of 
Aditya I, i.e. A.D.898. Here, the frieze is in the right place, viz. over the 
kumuda of the adhisthana. So, the buildings at Tirukkaluvur and Lalgudi are 
linked directly by their unique friezes. The shrine at Lalgudi can be consi¬ 
dered as a continuation of that at Tiruvaiyaru, for, although the latter is : 
dvitala with a II-2-b layout (no.5, appendix 7), they both rest on a lotus 
base. 

As already mentioned, the temple at Tirukkaluvur is a copy of the 
I-2-a vimana at Melatiruppundurutti both standing on a straight base. They 
can be interpreted as products of the first wave of building activities in an 
immediately outside the small Sapta Sthana area, during which further experi¬ 
ments with basic forms were tried out. Since the I-2-a koyil at Lalgudi date- 
from before A.D.898, the year A.D.888 is acceptable for the monument at Tin* 
kaluvUr, the more so, since the architect of the former incorporated the ne 
design of the frieze harmoniously into the total concept of the shrine, where, 
the builders of the temple at Tirukkaluvur used it only on the roof of thepc*: 
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The Vedapurzsvara at Tivukkalittatto.i (PI. 54). 

.edapurTsvara is an ekatala of type I-l-a with a small ardhamandapa connec- 
cirectly to it. In all there are only five niches in the entire building. 
According to Balasubrahmanyam this humble shrine was already known in its 
art form during the days of Parantaka I, since its oldest inscription men- 
: the 22nd regnal year of a Parakesarivarman which can only refer to this 
it must therefore have existed already before A.D.929. Most of the other 
records are damaged. 

This I-l-a vimana lies not far from Tiruvaduturai (no. 4). If the in- 
ition of A.D.929 belongs to the present building this would imply that it 
:-.temporary with the Gomukte^vara at Tiruvaduturai which has a vimana with 
if jaras. Thi sis hard to imagine. Considering the absence of decoration and the 
:ed condition of the records we are inclined to believe that the shrine at 
•kalittattai was renovated at a time when financial means for work on 
:'ous buildings were scarce, i.e. during or immediately after the war with 
'astrakUtas, so after A.D.950. One point would seem to contradict this view: 
icsence of a false antarala which is the most characteristic aspect of 
-2S built in the 10th century (appendix 10). However, it can be taken for 
:ed that temples financed with small means during that same period, did 
~eed large ardhamandapas and consequently no false antarala, because the 
villagers could not afford the images for the niches. 

Ihe Gangaj atddhara at Govxndaputtuv (Pis. 55a-b). 

intrast to the preceding I-l-a temple, this I-2-a building has a con- 
rng part between the ardhamandapa and the vimana, at least it seems so 
• the outside. According to Balasubrahmanyam the construction of this temple 
started ca. A.D.929 and finished only some 50 years later. Barrett refused 
:i;ept such a long, drawn-out period of construction and assumed that the 
,-ent was built ca. A.D. 982. The record dated in this year tells us thatanon- 
tf person Ambavalan Paluvur Nakkan from Kolar and a nobleman of the king's 
•cil, donated the first of his many gifts to this temple already in A.D. 
Although Balasubrahmanyam was right when believing that the layout of this 
- e represents the style of Parantaka I and, consequently, must be a buil- 
' , *aised during his reign, we would rather agree with Barrett's opinion, 

we realize that there is only one niche in every wall of the ardhamandapa 
iead of three, a feature which became customary after A.D.970(Fig. 25, p. 92) 
'he temple at Tirukkuhukavur in the Sirkali Taluk in the far northeastern 
the delta has the same layout as that at GovThdaputtur.Fortunately, 


there is a most reliable inscription reporting that the koyil at TirukkuhukavGr * 
completed in A.D.982 i.e. after the end of the panjara phase. Itwas also financed : 
an ordinary citizen, Semban Arulan Uttama Nidhi, alias Uttama ColaMuvendavelar., 
same person who in A.D.984 built the shrine at Gandaradittam wi th exactly the same ' 

Comparing these three "citizen koyils", some interesting features car 
be observed. First of all, the adhisthanas of the tempies at Gandaradittam a-: 
GovTndaputtur betray the same workmanship and were probably designed by one 
and the same artist. Both have a kapota-moulding decorated with small, but 
delicate kUdus and a rounded kumuda. Secondly, the entire building at Govir.:. 
puttur stands on an ogeed, lotus-jagatT; that at Gandaradi ttam is placed or. 
straight moulding which in its turn rests on an upana decorated with a padm-- 
bandha except for the central, protruding parts. In the third place, the or", 
mental quality of these two neighbouring monuments is not repeated in the 
third "citizen koyi1" situated in the extreme east of the delta. For, here e 
parts of the base are straight and plain. It is therefore likely that the 
people of GovTndaputtur and Gandaradittam were able to attract more 
talented artist from the workshop of Sembyan MahadevT than the architect 
appointed by the villagers of the shrine at Tirukkuhukavur. 

Consequently, we tend to regard the ardhamandapas with three niches as . 
kind of hall-mark of the temples financed by Sembyan Mahadevi. Perhaps only 
she,being a queen,had the means to bear the cost of the six sculptures,need~: 
for this type of mandapa.. For the moment we can draw the tentative conclus': 
that between A.D.970 and 990 ardhamandapas with three niches as well as wit- 
only one niche were built, depending on the person who had financed the con¬ 
struction. 

21. The AdimoulTsvara at Tiruppalturai (PI. 56). 

The AdimoulTsvara is an I-l-a viniana with an ardhamandapa connected direct!., 
with it. There is one niche in each wall of the porch. The temple lies in tr-. 
centre of the old Muttaraiyar area. 

Barrett dated it before A.D.925 which we find difficult to accept. Adir - 
tedly, the ground-plan is simple and the false antarala is missing, but as 
we already pointed out in the case of the shrine at Tirukkalittattai(p. li¬ 
the absence of this connecting element could also be due to scarcity of fina*- 
cial means. One of the inscriptions on the AdimoulTsvara mentions that the viV e 
assembly commisioned the engraving on the walls of the new koyil of two old 
records of Parantaka I which had been discovered on the steps of the previo. 
building. This took place in A.D.977 after a donor had been giving financia' 
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:: the temple since A.D.957. Apart from the two records of Parantaka I 
from A.D.927 and 925, there are other inscriptions on its walls dating 
-.0.959 and 961 which mention the names of donors and their gifts . If we 
that a renovation started around A.D.976, then it is incomprehensible 
«e are not told that the second group of records were also re-engraved, 
s why we believe that the reconstruction must have taken place around 
.=■50 and that some fifteen years later the old steps of the original shrine 
I'scovered accidentally in a heap of rubbish or debris and found to be 
. ,ed with old inscriptions. Such a course of affairs could explain why the 
.ery was reported in such a special way. 

It would seem that the village assembly took the fate of this shrine into 
- own hands and repaired the delapidated building without outside help and 
cney maintained the ground-plan of the original temple. The period during 
the gifts were donated(A.D.957-961), indicates that the days of peace 
: r osperity under Uttama Cola had not yet commenced. One could almost imagine 
if the village assembly had acted less hastily, they could have rebuilt 
temple under royal patronage with the pomp and circumstance so typical 
ve Sembyan MahadevT monuments. 

r rom Balasubrahmanyam 1 s concluding remark it seems that he believed that 
ascriptions were re-engraved on the original temple walls, for he wrote 
This is a temple of the 9th century", although he stated elswhere that 
: suggests a renovation of the temple,"thus showing that he continued to 
3 r unshaken belief in the authority of records ignoring the importance of 
•Stic arguments. 

When vie compare the small koyil at Tiruppalturai with that at Tirukkalit- 
:*ai(PI. 54) which is equally simple, then, apart from the similarities in 
e, the contents of their inscriptions seem to confirm that in the gloomy 
t s preceding the reign of Uttama Co]a, the architects reverted to vimanas 
-■ a simple ground-plan and a small ardhanandapa without further embellish- 
r"s in those cases' in which postponement of repair was no longer justified. 


Zhe Sundaresvara at Nangavaram. 

isubrahmanyam and Barrett dated this II-2-b koyil ca. A.D. 917 on the basis 
» record of the 10th regnal year of a Parakesari which refers to a splen- 
: gift by a consort of Sembyan Irukkuvel. Moreover, Barrett believed that 
architecture of this shrine supports this date. Since we have rejected his 
: :sification, as it could be proved to be inconsistent, we do not see how this 
-_-.ent can be substantiated. 
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The monument at Nangavaram lies in the periphery of the Sapta Sthana 
group, but near Andanallur and the fine II-2-b vimana at Tiruchchendurai (no. 

14, appendix 7). The 1 atter was bui It either before or about A.D. 895 (p. 110). 

The oldest, securely dated inscription on the temple at Nangavaram was issue- 
in A.D.911. The building belongs to a group of monuments which,among others, 
were constructed under the patronage of an Irukkuvel chief and which in¬ 
cludes that at Andanallur(p. no ). One of their main characteristics is the 
absence of niches in the walls of their ardhamandapas. In other respects the 
architects engaged by the Irukkuvelsseem to have copied the group of the Sap:.. 
Sthanas. The temple at Andanallur has a II-4-b layout with a straight base 
as appears from the pattika only just sticking out of the pavement surroi.’- 
ding the shrine; that at Tiruchchendurai and Nangavaram both display the II-I 
layout but differ in other respects: the former has a lotus adhisthana an: 
square sikhara, the latter has a straight base and a round s"ikhara. 

When discussing the diversity within the small Sapta Sthana group, we = 
ready pointed out that variation within a small area is rather an indication 
of unity than of an independent development (p.104). We therefore do not agi 

with Soundara Rajan's view that these three koyils were erected in the courst 

39) 

one century and according to two different styles, ' viz. 

- the monument at Nangavaram in A.D.845 by the Muttaraiyars; 

- the monument at Tiruchchendurai in A.D.910 by the Irukkuvels and 

- the monument at AndanalTur in A.D.935 built by the same people. 

The koyil at Nangavaram is not a tritala, as he believed, but a dvital a, whe- 
as the niches — not shown in his illustration - all belong to the fully deve 
type (cf. Fig. 29d, p.98 ). The last applies to the other monuments as well 
This is precisely why we believe that all koyils along the western KaverT wer 
constructed after the Sapta Sthanas since these buildings illustrate how the 
most satisfactory shape of the devakostha was finally discovered. Consequen: 
we consider the group of shrines west of the Sapta Sthanas also as a unit, 
determination of their chronological sequence is neither relevant,nor poss:: 
because the temples from which certain elements were copied, were already in exis:; 

In order to support our view that temples were erected along the weste" r 
KaverT between A.D. 895 - ten years after the first II-2-b vimanas in the c- 
of Sapta Sthanas were designed — and A.D.910 (p.110), we shall now discuss 
shrines at Allur. They do not appear in Soundara Rajan's controversial publ* 
tion, although they belong physically and geographically to this group of 
numents along the western KaverT. For a final discussion of these "Irukkuve_ 
monuments, we refer to chapter four (pp. 278-300). 
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. The Paneanadisvara and the Pasupatisvara at Allur (Pls.57a-b). 

-- -he Sundare^vara at Nangavaram, the PancanadTsvara is a II-2-b vimana. 

two different shapes are applied in its adhisthana: a lotus base un- 
ine central niche of the garbhagrha and everywhere else an unusual adhi- 
""a similar to that of the Koranganatha at SrTnivasanal 1ur (PI. 31). 
-asupatTsvara has the same type of vimana, but its base is of the simple, 

t ight kind. At present it is an ekatala which may be due to renovation. 

-er of the buildings shows traces of niches in the walls of their ardha- 
i"-' :aoas. 

The oldest inscription on the Pan can adTs'vara which is securely dated, re- 
■ "is a gift in A.D.913. The oldest record on the PasupatTsvara dates from 
LI 924. The contents of both inscriptions, therefore, allow us to date both 
ariles well before A.D. 910 instead of in A.D. 913 and 924. When discussing the 
«-.* we shall return to these two koyils, since the absence of this feature on 
T'r r walls allows us to attribute them to the late 9th century (pp. 214-29). 

2*. The Airavatesvara at Nemam (PI. 59). 
i'-ett’s rather vague opinion about this vimana is surprising. He dated 
• oy way of precaution before A.D.940, i.e. during the period in which he 
: *'ieved that the Gomuktes'vara at Tiruvaduturai was built.Balasubrahmanyam 
* *tly trusted the genuineness of a Rajakesari inscription of A.D.895 and, 
-sequently, dated the shrine around this year. 

The Airavatesvara is a II-2-b vimana without panjaras and without niches 
i the walls of its ardhamandapa. 4 ^ For the sake of completeness it must be 
::ed that the false antarala is also lacking, although this was an established 
■ i of each and every temple ever since the Gomuktesvara at Ti ruvaduturai was 
•■shed (no.4, appendix 8). Barrett admitted that many aspects of the latter 
Tong to his "first phase". 42 ^ Consequently, we prefer to compare the shrine 
• \emam with those at Tiruchchatturai(no.4, appendix 7) and Tiruvedikkudi(no. 

- appendix 7), although it is a simplified version of these two shrines. Its 
. I'isthana up to and including the two rows of panels under the pilasters re¬ 
sales that of the koyil at Tiruvedikkudi. Its ground-plan and ardhamandapa 
chout niches can be compared with the same elements of the monument at 
"-rjchchatturai dated in A.D.883,this all the more so,si nee its sikhara is square 
not round, as Balasubrahmanyam believed (cf. PI. 26). On the other hand 
c shares the rather unusual dvarapalas on the walls of the second tala with 
-*e koyil at Tiruvedikkudi(cf. PI. 25) and the Candrasekhara at Tiruchchen- 
:."ai. 
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Apart from its strong resemblence to some monuments of the Sapta Sthana 
group, there are other indications that this shrine at Nemam should be dated 
between A.D. 884 and the year of its ol dest i nscripti on, viz. A. D. 895. The absence 
of a niche in the arhamandapa indicates that the architect had not yet de¬ 
cided the final composition of its walls, an aspect to be dealt with in the 
next paragraph. The vari on this building could indicate that the Airavate- 
svara was one of the first shrines in this region on which this element was 
tried out. The development of this thin, decorative band will de discussed 
in the next chapter (pp. 214-19). 


25. The AgnTsvara at Tirukkattuppalli (Pis. 58a-b). 

No inscriptions occur on this I-2-a koyil. In this respect it resembles the 
Muttaraiyar shrines. Another aspect also seems to indicate that we are dealing 
with an example of their style, for originally there were no devakosthas in 
the walls of this vimana(p. 103). PI. 58b clearly shows that a niche was cut 
out in a far too small space later on. On the other hand, the walls show an 
element completely unknown in the Muttaraiyar area: the vari or thin lotusbar.; 
above the adhisthana. However, the pranala is located in the kumuda, indicati r : 
the level of the floor inside the garbhagrha. So, it is conceivable that a ne. 
temple was erected on the remains of an old Muttaraiyar building of which on... 
the jagatT was still intact. 

The wide margins in the datings of both Balasubrahmanyam and Barrett 
obviously result from the fact that neither of them could produce any ar¬ 
guments. However, the original temple cannot have been built within the pro¬ 
posed periods (A.D.870-900 and A.D.870-940), for the fact that originally the 
vimana had no niches, indicates that it was raised before Aditya I came to 
power, i.e. before A.D.870. 

26. The Divyajnan.esvara at Koviladi (PI. 81). 

This temple has again the I-l-a form which we met at Tirukkalittattai (p. 139 
and Ti ruppal turai (p. 140). According to an inscription the original, brick 
vimana was renovated, presumably in A.D. 952 by a person who also rebuilt the 
PipTlesvara at Tiruverumbur(p. 118)^ In the record the word "vimana is use. 
but without the aid of vastusastras the meaning of ords indicating various 
parts of a temple is not always quite clear, as Balasubrahmanyam already 
showed in connection with the term kudap-padai in an record on the Gomuktesve 
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■ --vadutUrai (p. 126). Consequently, we believe that the word "vimana" may have 
;ned only the roof, an interpretation which we already suggested in our dis- 
of the koyi 1 at Ti ruverumbur (p. 120). This may also have been the case with 
i=mple at Koviladi but, unfortunately, it can no longer be proved, since the 
5 " building is much younger than Balasubrahmanyam and Barrett assumed. Itis 
box on a kind of hotch-potch upana, a temple element which at that time 
:cill completely unknown in the delta. We are, therefore, not surprised 
there are no panjaras, since no chisel ever touched this shrine. 

Of all I-l-a vimanas discussed so far this building is really the most 
:g example of inability. Consequently, we are not prepared to consider it 
Early Cola monument. It is a late renovation on which inscriptions of 
original shrine were re-engraved or in which stones with old records were 
:loyed, as we shall demonstrate later on. 


Z'-ze Naltunai Isvara at Pufijai (Pis. 60a-c and 79a). 

- the monstrosity just dealt with, this monument is a relief, for it is 
'~e. It is the last example of the group with a I-l-a layout to be discus- 

its location in the northeastern delta is eccentric for here no other 
-* vimanas are found, except for that at Tirumiyachchur — an elephant's 

- the renovated temple at Tirukkol1ikkadu and the Wanyaganatha at Tiru- 

- belonging to the same complex as the, Acalesvara, but built in the 11th 
my (Fig. 58, p. 303 ). Apart from the shape of their vimanas, these four 
rings also share the fact that none of them can be firmly dated before 
:ays of Rajaraja I on the basis of their inscriptions. The oldest reliable 
rd on the temple at Punjai dates from A.D.1007. True, an older inscrip- 

« was found in the compound, but this is engraved on the Candesvara pariva- 
=ya and mentions the 4th regnal year of a Parakesari, whom Barrett and Bala- 
-ahmanyam assumed to be Aditya II( A.D.964-969). For both authors this record 


L: the main reason to date the other shrine also before the 4th regnal year of 
*-s king, i.e. before A.D.968. Barrett went even further, for he believed that 
:>e \altunai Isvara at Punjai is the precursor of the temple at Tiruvaduturai(no.4 
Bosndix 8), because all its decorations are more beautiful than those at Tiru- 
licurai, which to him means older. We agree that the decoration of the Naltu- 
V- Ts'vara is very beautiful, but the sikhara is horrible, which does not prove 
T': monument to be younger. 

Barrett's second point was more objective, for he assumed that the number 
-iches in the ardhamandapa increased according to an arithmetical series 
two, three. Since the Naltunai Is'vara has only two niches in the southern 
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wall of its ardhamandapa and the Gomuktesvara at Tiruvaduturai accordinq to 
Barrett three, the Naltunai Is vara should be older. In our discussion of t'n; 
Gomuktesvara(pp.123-26), we were able to prove that in this particular case 
Barrett was wrong. For, the northern ardhamandapa wall of the Gomuktesvara hi. 
only one niche with blind niches on either side and the southern wall has tw: 
niches and one blind niche, for the sake of symmetry. The northern wall of tn 
Naltunai Tsvara also has only one niche; the southern wall on the other han: 
has two, distributed over the whole width in a well-balanced manner, a soluc j 
which made a blind niche superfluous. 

We wonder whether it is not equally possible that this development 
went through a phase represented by a hall with two niches when the need fc- 
ardhamandapas with three niches was no longer felt due to the fact that muk r ^ 
mandapas - whi ch are much larger - began to be added to the vimanas. These large, 
square halls became popular during the reign of Rajaraja I. In the next para¬ 
graph we shall be able to prove that in the last decade of the 10th century -_i 
— then already too large — ardhamandapa with three niches became redundant, 
because the mukhamandapa offered far more space to the greater number of imea 
and worshippers than an ardhamandapa could ever do. Consequently, it is qui:: 
possible that the temple at Punjai — as its own inscription indicates — date: 
from the time of Rajaraja I. If so, it is an aberration in all other respect:. 
However, it would also have been an anomaly if it had been constructed durir: 
the reign of Parantaka I. So, our deviating point of view seems as legitimate 
as that of Balasubrahmanyam and Barrett. 

If the Naltunai Ts'vara should indeed be a precursor of the monument at 
Tiruvaduturai, then we cannot understand why the panjara element which was 
current at that time was left out, although it would undoubtedly have please: 
the gifted sculptors of this shrine. The monument at Punjai gives rather the 
impression that its architect made a journey through the delta collecting 
ideas to be incorporated in his project. The temple's gigantic open kudus re¬ 
mind us of Tiruchchennampundi (PI. 35a), the vyali frieze of TirukkaluvUr 
(PI. 53) and the long antarala of Lalgudi(PI. 32), while the enormously heav 
sikhara is similar to that at Tirumayanam(Pl. 43a). As noted previously (pp. 
131, 134-35), the period after A.D.990 is characterized by a revival of old 
forms. In view of the architecture and the inscription from the 22nd regnal 
year of Rajaraja I, it seems quite reasonable to date the temple at Punjai 
between A.D.990 and 1007. 

If indeed there was a tendency to reduce the number of niches in the 
ardhamandapa walls to one, then the presence of that remarkable second niche 
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Ltn the Agastya image poses a problem. Yet, we can well imagine why the popu- 
-igure of Agastya was not removed from the outside of the ardhamandapa wall, 
•t = pot-bellied, friendly saint who, in character and appearance is so similar 
. s neiqhbour Ganes'a, had become an accepted feature in the southern ardha- 
i • :epa wal 1 since the construction of the shrine at Tiruvaduturai. From that 
^ onwards he occupies a fixed place in the iconographical layout , although 
i s other manifestations are occasionally missing and in any case do not yet 
a fixed places. When the stone ardhamandapa sculptures started to be replaced 
expensive bronze images and were stored in the mukhamandapa the worshippers 
» »ed a touching attachment to the beloved old saint by letting him retain 
W" place of honour on the outside wall — at least this is how we, some thou- 
-r: years later, should like to interprete the course of events. 

The fact that the sthapati of the Naltunai Tsvara at Punjai was somehow 
e a to incorporate the anomaly of two niches in the total concept of the 
-.i-ern ardhamandapa wall in a more harmonious way than the builder of the 
-.■ctesvara at Tiruvaduturai - where the asymmetric arrangement does not seem 
a ;€ a particularly good idea — also pleads for a construction of the Naltunai 
" .*ra after that of the Gomuktesvara. 

to - The Andnthcsvarasvdrrrin at Udaiyargudi (Pis. 61a-b). 

■c present this building has a I-2-b vimana.The temple lies outside the delta, 
L : from a hydrographical point of view it still belongs to it.For Udaiyargudi 
rs near the enormous Viranyam tank which draws its waters from the Coleroon. 

6 such, the village lands are part of the delta economy. 

The village ms founded by Parantaka I (A.D.907-955) who constructed the 
Presumably, the shrine was also commissioned by him, for one of its names 
'is. On the other hand, it could have been called after him some time after 
: death. Balasubrahnanyam advocated the first opinion, while Barrett opted 
the second. Balasubrahnanyam considered a record from the 33rd regnal year 
f z Parakesari to be-genuine and contemporary with the building, implying that 
-- shrine existed already in A.D.940, for such a high regnal year can only be 
*.sociated with Parantaka I. Barrett, however, tried to prove at great length 
the ardhamandapa originally must have had six niches , an indication that 
ve construction took place shortly before A.D.970, when the first koyils of 
■ms type were built in the delta (cf. Fig. 25, p.92 ). Unfortunately, the 
.resent hall has only one niche in each wall, so we cannot agree with Barrett's 
-isoninq, since even cut-out niches are absent, which makes it impossible to 
- sssify this monument as a Il.b.l type, according to his typology. His only 
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argument is the information that in the 2nd regnal year of Aditya II a gift 
was made to this temple in order to set up shrines( the inscription uses t r i 
word koyil ) for Nataraja, Ganesa and Bhiks'atana. Barrett interpreted the cH 
"koyil" nere as "devakosthaSince neither the devakosthas nor the actual 
shrines have survived it is impossible to decide which interpretation is cc'-J 
rect. However, as the walls do not show any cutting or elaborated carving I 
can safely assume that the record referred to small shrines of the parivaraia 
vata class. 

Having el iminated the attribution of the temple to a date around A.D.960-": 
we now have to consider the possibility that the shrine in question was bu- *. 
in the reign of Parantaka I as Balasubrahnanyam advocated. This means that d 

can be compared with the I-2-a koyils in the delta (appendix 8) or with the 

II-2-b vimanas in South Arcot (Fig. 27, p.96 ). In both cases the (I)-2-b -:n 
of the building is an anomaly, so we have to reconsider this statement. Howal 

we are not sure whether the present number of talas are part of the origins’ 

shrine, since the grTva-niche is unique in that it is covered by a kapota. 
feature was first introduced in the days of Rajendra I as new element over n 
devakosthas in the walls of an ardhamandapa (cf. the Amman or ParvatT shri- ; 
Garigaikondacolapuram, PI. 19b). In view of the fact that Udaiyargudi has to * 
considered as part of the delta and that, consequently, its temple belongs n 
the delta idiom, it seems likely that the original koyil was built accordir: 
to strict, proportionate lines —a characteristic of all delta temples — 
implying that it must have been a II-2-b vimana, on account of its six piled 
ters in each wall. This type was common in the days that Parantaka I had hi: 
headquarters in South Arcot and examples of it can be found at Gram am and • 
liyanur. However, these shrines do not have the false antarala which we fire 
in the Ananthesvarasvamin at Udaiyargudi and all other delta temples of that 
period. It rather looks as if the hybrid, geographical location of this more 
ment both in the delta and in South Arcot is reflected in its construction: 
the vimana belongs to the category of koyils built in South Arcot in the miaJ 
of the 10th century, its ardhamandapa to the idiom prevailing in the delta it 
that time. In this way the absence of panjaras in the walls of this vimana 
be explained — an absence which was responsible for the discussion of all tu¬ 
ples listed in appendix 9. 

29. The UjjTvanatha at Uyyakkondan TirumaZai. 

This (Il)-l-a temple lies on the border of the area with II-2-b and I-l-a v*-‘ 
nas(map 5). According to Balasubrahnanyam a number of early records were 
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- on the pillars around the central shrine, the oldest dating from 
- Inscriptions on pillars do not inspire confidence. The place of the 

•'ecords, viz. those of Uttama Cola and Rajaraja I, is not mentioned but 
2* are probably engraved on the central shrine. We may, therefore, assume 
9a: an old temple was renovated either before A.D.979, the date of an "incom- 
record, or before A.D.955, the year in which Sembyan MahadevT offered 
::stly jewelled crown to the deity. From the presence of a detached image 

- -rananarT Balasubrahmanyam concluded that the temple dates from the time of 
c : a I, for this manifestation of Siva was popular during the reign of this 

- r-. The illustration of the figure in question shows a crude sculpture 
«r could never have been the original.That is why we believe that the 

- 5 W as rebuilt in the days of Sembyan MahadevT, because her inscription 
_-s on the new parts of this koyil and not on the pillars. Since the ori- 
i* layout — including the position of the niches - was maintained these 
L--.ated parts lie above the pattika. This course of events seems likely, 
m. __se the records of Parantaka I which were undoubtedly first engraved on 
iells over the pattika, are now re-engraved on the pillars. Otherwise, they 
* still have been in their old place, i.e. the base under the pattika. 

So, there are two explanations for the absence of panjaras on this temple. 
r -;cly, the renovation did not take place in the panjara phase and secondly, the 
fek case was retainded the size of which did not allow for extra embellish¬ 
ers such as panjaras. 


We are now able to draw a final conclusion from our detailed discussion 
f che monuments dealt with in the last two paragraphs. For,we cannowdivide the 
i : ;ara phase, which we assumed in our hypothesis (p. 116) to run for about 70 

i.e. from A.D. 900-970, into: 1. a first phase lasting for less than half 
i century, i.e. from ca. A.D. 900 (Tiruverumbur, Pullamangai) till A.D. 940 
cyildevarayanpettai), characterized by a reverse development of the functional 
cects of the panjara; 2. a second phase from A.D. 990 onwards in which any 
*:t of the panjaras was considered acceptable butnot required. 

With regard to the shrines without panjaras built in the panjara region or 
: .ring the panjara phase we saw that between A.D. 940-70 some tiny I-l-a vimanas were 
. It and financed by villagers (appendix9, nos. 19 and21), while between A.D. 970- 
r-: two groups of koyils could be distinguished, viz. (I-2-a) shrines commissioned 
-cer royal patronage and those which were raised at the instigation ofwell-to-do 
i-tizens (appendix9, no. 20, note 4). The main differences between the last two groups 
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of monuments is the number of niches in the walls of thei r ardhamandapas. In the 
next paragraph we shall deal with this subject, since we assumed an inverse re¬ 
lationship between the disappearance of panjaras and the appearance of more nic* 
in the walls of ardhamandapas (p. 116). 

4. Distribution of the ardhamandapa variants 

4.1.Introduction and typology. 

From the preceding paragraphs it has become clear that an ardhamandapa isap= 
of the temple which is characterized by the number of niches in its walls an; 
the way it is attached to the vimana. 

At first, an ardhamandapa was not more than a small porch, considerably 
narrower than the vimana itself(Fig. 33a). There was just enough room for a 
priest and an occasional worshipper. Images could not possibly be placed ins' 
The walls of these early ardhamandapas were too short to include niches on 
the outside and so tne images were usually accomodated in the courtyard 
around the main building in far smaller shrines along the prakara walls, as 
can be seen ,for instance, in the Kailasanatha at Kanc7,or in the astapari- 
varadevata chapels in the Muttaraiyar area. 

When niches started to appear in Early Cola architecture on the outer 
walls of the ardhamandapas the architects had to design walls which had 
to be slightly longer (Fig. 33b). However, even such an enlarged ardhamandac; 
was still too narrow to accomodate in a convenient way the Saiva worshipper; 
and the growing number of images. This was only possible by widening the pc 
which created the problem that the transition between the vimana and its arc* 
mandapa could no longer be distinguished on the outside as indicated in Fig.. 
To mark the point where the domain of the enshrined god runs over into the dc 
main of his worshippers, the thickness of the wall was, therefore(?), sligh* 
reduced (Fig. 33d). Barrett called this small recess a "false" antarala, be¬ 
cause the recess introduced by the Colas suggests the presence of an antara 
or corridor. In due course even the enlarged ardhamandapa proved to be too si 
for the ever increasing socio-religious functions which had to be performed 
side the temple. Thus,a more spacious building was required. A 1 arge,covere; 
and walled mukhamandapa now became the third structural part of the temple 
building (Fig. 33e). As a result the wall-surface in which sculptures could 
placed increased considerably. At the same time the need for a wide ardhama^ 

decreased. There does not seem to exist a relation between the size of a vir.I 
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and the length of its ardhamandapa. ' 


33. Development of the ardhamandapa in Early Co]a architecture. 

(a) a porch connected directly with the vimana and without niches. 

(b) same, with one niche in each wall of the ardhamandapa. 

(c) an enlarged porch as wide as the vimana and with one niche in 
each wall. 

(d) an enlarged porche as wide as the vimana and one (or three) 
niche(s) in each wall; the transition between the vimana and 
ardhamandapa is indicated by means of a receding "false 1 ' 
antarala; roof supported by pillars. 

(e) a porch connected directly with the vimana; a mukhamandapa is 
attached by means of an antarala or steps. 

The size of the vimanas varies between 4 and 6 m2. 

•e can distinguish two main types: 1. the old form indicated as type A, i.e. 

ardhamandapa which is less wide than the vimana and attached directly to 
c Tigs. 33a-b, e) and 2. type B with a porch as wide as the vimana and a 
i'se antarala (Figs. 33c-d) but c is merely a hypothetical form. In general 
ce B is younger than type A, except when type A occurs in combination with a 
-...namandapa (Fig. 33e), which is comtemporary with the whole building, 
ese two main types can be subdivided on grounds of the number of niches 





varying from none to three. Theoretically the complete typology could consist 
of A-0, A-l, A-2, A-3, B-0, B-l, B-2 and B-3. However, the combination B-0 
does not exist, because type B was especially created to increase wall-space 
for niches. The theoretical types A-2 and B-2 do not exist either. We have 
already discussed the very unusual phenomenon of two niches on the southern 
ardhamandapa wall of the monument at Punjai(pp. 145-47) and the problematic 
niches in the Gomuktes'vara at TiruvadOturai (pp. 125-26) which were wrongly in¬ 
terpreted by Barrett. 48 )As far as we know there are no other examples with t*c 
niches in the walls of an ardhamandapa. 

We believe that, in principle, the wall treatment of the porch is the sci 

as that of the vimana, i.e. the emphasis lies on the central part of a wall : 

reserving it for a niche. In case it was decided to use also the wall-space 

on either side of the central niche, then two lateral niches or two panjaras 

P p 

could be added resulting in types A-3 and B-3 or A-l and B-l in which P 
means panjara. So, in total five different types of ardhamandapas existed: 

A-0, A-l, A-3, B-l and B-3. Types A-1 P and B-1 P then can be considered varia-- 
of A-l and B-l respectivily. 

As we have seen, the presence of panjaras flanking the central devakostv 
of a vimana, forced the architects to use the walls of the ardhamandapas for 
extra niches. At first they copied the vimana walls by adding panjaras on tre 
walls of the ardhamandapa next to the one and only niche as on the Brahmapur 
vara at Pullamangai(p. 124). Gradually, when the need for more niches increa:- 
the panjaras disappeared from both the vimana and the ardhamandapa, to be re¬ 
placed by extra niches in the walls of the ardhamandapa only. Since by that 
time type B had become popular, B-3 ardhamandapas were the result. The mome^: 
the mukhamandapas were introduced type B disappeared. It is likely though, 
that the custom to design ardhamandapas with three niches lingered on in sp-: 
of the changed ground-plan. Type A-3 must, therefore, be considered the 
successor of type B-3. Since we saw the revival of non-functional panjaras or 
the walls of the vimana at Kuttalam from ca. A.D. 992 (p. 131) we should not fc= 
surprised to find panjara-decorated ardhamandapas as well. 

In the following paragraphs we shall describe the distribution of the 
ardhamandapa types just mentioned, in their supposed chronological sequence 
A-0, A-l, B-l, B-3 and A-3, including the ardhamandapas with panjaras on eiv- 
side of their devakosthas which so far were not yet dealt with in the para¬ 
graph concerning the panjaras on the walls of vimanas(pp. 118-37). 
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-—Distribution of the ardhamandapa variants;determination and description of uniform regions 

' r KaverT region can be divided into two parts (map 6): the A-area west of 
*-ppalanam(Tp) and the B-area to its east. Except for the northern bank of 
‘ ? undivided KaverT, the entire region west of the Sapta Sthanas is a A-0 
ife. Differentiation within this large region is only due to the varying 
'.Ter of niches in the vimana walls. In the Muttaraiyar tract no niches were 
^signed. We can, therefore, describe it as a O-A-O area. In the so-called 
~-<kuvel and Palluvettaraiyar tracts one niche in each vimana wall was custo- 
'i-y (1-A-O). North of the undivided KaverT the 1-A-l combination can be ob- 

- r-.-ed. 

As we already saw with regard to other aspects, the Sapta Sthanas again 
rsclay a great variety. In combination with the number of niches in the walls 
* their vimanas we can classify them as follows(cf. appendix 7, column 3): 

''-jppalanam: 3-A-3, Ti11aisthanam: 3-A-O, Ti ruvedi kkudi: 3-A-l, Tiruchchattu- 
Tiruvaiyaru and Melati ruppundurutti: 1-A-O and Ti rukkandiyur 1-A-l. 

The B-3 ardhamandapas are located in the centre of the delta between areas 

- which B-l halls were designed.The impression is created that the southern 
irt of the delta is once more characterized by A-l ardhamandapas, but these 
*r— except for two renovated shrines at Tirumayanam(pp. 128-29) and Tiruk- 

tc'likkadu — later than the Early Cola period. 

South Arcot presents a concentrical picture: an A-0 core with an A-l shell, 
-•-rounded by B-l ardhamandapas. Here, all temples have only one niche in the 
='ls of their vimanas. 

In the Palar region only A-l ardhamandapas occur, except at Paramesvara- 
^angalam(P) and Tenneri(T) which have B-l and A-3 halls respecti vi ly. The Pal - 
=va monuments belong to type A-0, although in some cases there are sculptures 
■ the walls or a pair of pilasters has been added which creates the impres- 
:*on of a (blind) niche. 

Comparing these three large river areas, the following statements can be 

~ade: 

I. the stylistic development characteristic of the Colas seems to occur in the 
delta only and shows a strong trend from west to east; 

1. the areas of the Muttaraiyars, Irukkuvels and Pa]luvettaraiyars appear to 
have been an insurmountable barrier for certain Cola innovations; 

:. the stylistic development in South Arcot spreads out from an old core as 
was the case in the delta; 
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4. the Palar region, obviously, lay outside the sphere of Cola influence co¬ 
ring the period in which in the delta the form of the ardhamandapa chan;-, 
considerably ever since the first A-l hall was built. 

Anomalies in the distribution-patterns can only be observed in the large 
KaverT area and its surroundings. They are listed in Table B. It is remarks: 
that the controversial monuments at SrTnivasanallur and Kumbakonam reappea- 
The Sapta Sthanas are an explosion of different shapes in an otherwise uni": 
region. 


Table B. 

Anomalies in the distribution-pattern on map 6. 


District 

Name of the village 

layout 

locational context 


SrTnivasanall Ur 

3-A-0/1-?-! 1 ) I 



Tiruchchennampuodi 

3-A-l 



KaverT area 

Tiruppal anam 

3-A-3 



(incl. the 

Ti 11aisthanam 

3-A-O 



Tahjavur and 

Tiruvedikkudi 

3-A-l 



Ti ruchi rap- 

Tiruchchatturai 

1-A-O 



palli 

Ti ruvaiyaru 

1-A-O 


1-A-l 

Districts. 

Tirukkandiyur 

1-A-l 




Melatiruppundurutti 

1-A-O 

1) 



Lalgudi 

1-A-O/l-?-0 



Karandai 

1-B-l 




Vedaranyam 

O-A-O 




Kumbakonam 

3-A-l 

J 


Tiruchirap- 

Chittur 

Narttamalai 

1-A-l 

1-B-l 

] 

1-A-O 

pal 1 i 

(Melakkadambur) 




South Arcot 

Brahmades'am 

(PatalTsvara) 

l-B-3 


1-B-l/1-A-l 

North Arcot 

Tenneri 

l-A-3 


1-A-l 

Chingleput 

Paramesvaramangalam 

1-B-l 




1) see our discussion on the hybrid character of this building on p. 107. 

1 | Sapta Sthanas. 

4.3.Chronology of the uniform regions. 

In Fig. 34 we have combined a number of data discussed in the previous 
paragraphs in a diagram in order to show how much the contribution of the C 
to South Indian architecture varies from district to district. Reading the 
diagram from left to right we see that the uniform picture on map 6 of the 
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r :g. 34. Characteristic development of the temple lay-out in each 
major region. 


-'—I temples in the Palar region is demarcated in time between ca. A.D. 900 
“c 970.Inanalogy towhat happened in the delta we assume that the 1-B-l shrine 
c Paramesvaramahgal am preceded the l-A-3 monument at Tenneri. Bal asubrahma- 
•_<amwas probably right when he attributed the former to the days of Uttama 
:*a(A.D.969-985). 49 ^ The KandalTsvara at Tenneri was definitely built before 
--D.995. 50 ) Whether all 1-A-l koyils were designed after A.D.900 - a year in 
■ nich the shrine at Tiruttani might have been built(Fig. 27, p.96) — and before 
-he construction of the shrine at Paramesvaramahgalam, or rather date from the 
_:th century, will be discussed in the next chapter in which other criteria 
:ban the general layout will be taken into consideration. 

The chronological sequence proposed for the vimanas in South Arcot(Fig. 

I~, p. 96) seems to confirm that the development of the ardhamandapa runs from 
: -l to B-l, eventually even followed by one example of a B-3 ardhamandapa at 
I''ahmadesam(map 6). We may draw the conclusion that it became customary to 
::nstruct ardhamandapas of the B-l type as from ca. A.D. 960(at KTlur) to 
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A.D. 1006 (at Dadapuram). According to Balasubrahmanyam the only two exce:: 
are the B-l shrine at Tiruvandarkoyi1 (appendix 13, no.8) which he attribu:; 
to ca. 922 and that at Brahmadesam, a l-B-3 monument from between A.D.1015 
1044 (appendix 13, no.19).. 

Some Parakesari inscriptions on the walls of the shrine at Tiruvandar 
possibly dating from the time of Parantaka I, have indeed been found. 51 - E_- 
the fact that a record of the year A.D.990 mentions that a gift of land 
made in the 14th regnal year of Parantaka I (i.e. A.D. 922) couldindicate 
the temple was renovated or even reconstructed in the last decade of the 1 
century and that the old inscription recording the royal gift of A.D.922 
at that time re-engraved. For the time being we should like to date this 
nument between A.D.960 and 990. 

The l-B-3 shrine at Brahmadesam was built later. Its earliest inscr*':- 
dates from the 24th regnal year of Rajendral (A.D. 1036). So, Balasubra'r.-= 
assumed that it was built after A.D. 1015. Since there are very few recc 
temples of either Rajaraja I or of his son, the absence of inscriptions or 
monument in question mentioning these rulers does not exclude the possii- 
that it was erected in the reign of Rajaraja I. 5 ^ 

In South Arcot the period between A.D.910 and 960 remains obscure r : 
p. 96). The shrine at Kiliyanur belongs to the 1-A-0 type(appendix 13,": 
that at Gramam has a niche in the walls of its ardhamandapa, but in the » 
we have observed cut-out niches, making it an example of a 0-A-1 temple 
dix 13, no.4). This implies that we are not in a position to judge when v 
first 1-A-l monument was built in this district. We shall return to this 
blem in the next chapter. 


Leaving the delta temples till the end, we now turn to the monume": 
the Tiruchirappalli District. As already observed, it is basically an -- 
(map 6). In view of the renovation from the adhisthana upwards of the : 
vara at Tiruverumbur (pp. 119-20) and of the shrine at Uyyakkondan Tirjr 
(p. 149), we may assume that around A.D.950 it became customary even -- 
region to add niches in the ardhamandapa walls. The AgnTsvara at Chitcl- 
on map 6, (appendix 14, no. 11) apparently belongs to the 1-A-l catecc". 
originally, it must have been a 1-A-O building. The pilasters and cone 
the vimana are different from those of the ardhamandapa, indicating 
two are not contemporary. Furthermore, the shrine has the regional, =■> 
II-2-b layout (map 5), a feature which it has in common with the Mua 
svara at Kodumbalur from A.D.920 (appendix 14, no. 9) , 53 ^ The only seeariq 
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- monument is the Melakkadambur at Narttamalai. Balasubrahmanyam at- 
" s shrine to ca. A.D. 1007, 5 ^but this date is contradicted by the 
■--e makaratorana, the podigai and the kapota(appendix 6). It should 
"-- as a building of at least the Middle Cola period, 
vs shrine eliminated, the Early Cola phase is represented in this 
a few original 1-A-l monuments all located north of the KaverT.An 
- ---e the characteristic 1-A-O koyils has to wait till we know more 
r- -eatures which will be discussed in the next chapter. 

:'tuation in the delta is more complicated than in the outlying pro- 
■: :an be expected of a cultural melting-pot. In two periods a mul- 
-=w or varying forms can be noticed: during the time the Sapta Stha- 
sesigned and, a century later, during the reign of Rajaraja I. In be- 
. -egular and steady development seems to have occurred from the 1-A-l 
•ia the 1-B-l to the l-B-3 shrines. The years A.D.885, 910, 970 and 
■’rsented by lines drawn in Fig. 34, (p. 155), indicate the year of 

from type 1-A-l to 1-B-l, from 1-B-l to l-B-3 and from l-B-3 to the 
■hich all forms were allowed. The monuments supposed to have been 
between A.D.910-70 were discussed in the previous paragraphs, dealing 
zanjara vimanas and with temples built during the panjara phase. The 
’■ ceiongs to the 1-B-l category, while some minor shrines represent the 
In the next paragraph we shall discuss the koyils which were built 
:e-‘ore A.D. 910 or after A.D.970. 


cynology of the temples within the uniform regions of the delta. 

-six 7 the characteristics of the complete temple layout of the Sapta 
are given (nos. 1-7). It is remarkable that each of the three most 
.imanas in this group (nos. 1-3) represents one of the three theoreti¬ 
cs which we established for the ardhamandapa and its connection with the 
ris confirms our opinion that the extraordinary variation within such 
area and within such a limited group indicates the first phase in a 
vc development (pp. 94, 103). Since the other four shrines (nos. 4-7) 

- ~-~ sr one niche in each wall of their ardhamandapas or show a bare wall, 
::nc1 ude that the builders of the Sapta Sthanas dropped the idea of ap- 
: scree niches in each wall of the vimana, but could not yet make up their 
"r~her to select an A-0 or an A-l layout. Since both types were adopted in 
vines in the surrounding area(nos. 8-14) we cannot use it as a criterion 
the proposed chronology of these monuments. 
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The layouts of the monuments at SrTnivasanallur(no. 10) and Lalgudi 
11) could be interpreted as further experiments with new forms. In both c=: 
the ardhamandapa could be called a mukhamandapa, since the recess connect” 
the vimana to its porch isthe wall of a real corridor. As such they are a- 
illustration of the thesis that in the last quarter of the 9th century tr.s 
was no single type and that all possible combinations were tried out. We 
however, point out that the first and last monument of those built accord-' 
to our criteria in this period, show the same experimenting. It cone 
the ardhamandapas of the koyils at Tiruppalanam and Pul 1amangai. 55 ^ Both 
buildings have an extension near their entrance (p. 124). It seems as if • 
sthapatis wanted to try out which solution was the most satisfactory: e* 
extra room in front of the vimana(SrTnivasanal 1 ur and Lalgudi) or in fro-: 
the ardhamandapa(Tiruppalanam and Pullamahgai),a question which seems to ha 
settled in favour of the former solution and resulted in the first rudi 
B- scheme which was adopted in a more perfect form in the shrines at Tir_:- 
purambyam and Tiruvaduturai(appendix 10, nos.1-2). 

In appendix 10 all temples in the delta belonging to the 1-B-l cate 
are listed. The most common combination is that with a I-2-a vimana lay 
This conception seems to have been applied throughout the greater part o 
10th century, i.e. between A.D.925-985. However, this assumption is on!. 
rect, if the II-3-b vimana at Tiruppurambyam (no.l)was built either before 
or the I-l-a monument at Punjai(no. 10) after A.D.985.The inscriptional 
dence concerning these two shrines does not contradict our point of vie 
122-23, 145-47). The interest shown by well-to-do villagers coinciding 
or less with Sembyan MahadevT's activities around A.D.970, is confirmee : 
yet another koyil, viz. that at Tiruvi]akkudi(p. 125, appendix 10, no.5). 
present it is a dvitala, but in view of its steepness, the modern brie?, 
is obviously a replacement of a stone ekatala sikhara.The niches in the 
of the ardhamandapa are— except for the central one — cut out. So, the 
ginal design must have been I—2—a/1-B-l. One quarter of the expenses were 
nanced by the merchant guilds of the village. The rest was paid from sre 
private contributions throughout the reign of Sundara Cola(A.D.956-973 . 

All six monuments belonging to the I-2-a/l-B-l group, including t r i 
Tiruvilakkudi, are dated between A.D. 925-985, whatever their exact dates 
(appendix 10, nos. 2, 3, 5-7, 9). It seems unlikely that such a preference' 
type would be overruled in favour of an entirely different kind of koy‘ 
Therefore, we still insist on our datings of the monuments at Tiruppur 
and Punjai, all the more so as the latter can be dated even more accc- 
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: _ own in the following discussion. 

11 gives, among others,the location of all temples with a l-B-3 
-£ asubrahmanyam and Barrett agreed that they were built in or after 
cerore A.D.936(except no.5).These shrines resemble eachother to 
that they are usually considered to form a group. However, they 
-'s number of talas and in their ground-plans. We consider it odd, 
:isic differences in the structural framework can occur within a 
of temples withouthaving some consequences as to their internal 
\ow, one of our hypotheses was(pp.l6, 18)that the height of a 
-:-=.ly bespeaks the skill of the architects and/or the financial means 
Translating this hypothesis into a real situation we assume 
ir'-iod between A.D. 969-985 can be subdivided into at least two phases, 
-st period in which exclusively ekatalas were built and a second with 
dvitalas. Inscriptional evidence to support this point of view 
= 'st for the contents of the records on the walls of the dvitalas 
-sive, as we shall see. The information on ekatalas is flexible in 
:an only infer that the temples existed already in the year 
:n their records. In the absence of inscriptional evidence, thestruc- 
: shrine should, therefore, in all cases be taken as guide-line. 

- —pies built duririg the reign of Uttcma Cola:A.D.969-985. 

-‘irst group consists of eight ekatalas (nos. 1-8 in Fig. 35 and appen- 
c-.e second group of six dvitalas (nos. 9-14 in Fig. 35 and appendix 
:s= at Kuhur and Anangur having only one niche in each vimana wall, 
shrines at Tiruvidaimarudur and Sembyan MahadevT have three deva- 
their vimana walls. The monuments at Tirukkodikkaval and Vriddha- 
:-ojld be considered transitional: they have the simple vimana layout 
with the first group, their number of talas with the second. Although 
=nt building at Tirukkodikkaval has only one tala, we believe that it 
was a dvitala. The new s'ikhara is made of brick and — what is parti- 
strange — has karnakutTs on the four corners of the grTva-platform, 

:-e later architect wanted to maintain something of its previous dvitala 
Geographically Vriddhachalam does not belong to the delta, but from 
::rds on its Siva koyil it appears that the temple was built under the 
re of Sembyan MahadevT and it can, therefore, be considered a product of 
■•shop. 

■at evidence do we have to prove that the dvitalas in the delta are 
than the ekatalas and that the oldest of all is the monument at Koneri- 
.-am of ca. A.D.969? Among the inscriptions on ekatalas there is one 
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1 . Koneriraj apuram 

2. KTranur 

3. Jirunagesvaram 

4. Aduturai 

5. Tiruvalangul.i (Ks) 

6 . Tirunaraiyur 

7. Tiruppugalur 

8 . Tiruviramesvaram 


ekatala 



9.Tirukkodikkaval 

10 . Vriddhachalam 
(Patee^varam) 

11. Kuhur 

12. Anangur 

13. Tiruvidaimarudur 


dvitala 


A.D. 985 




14.Sembyan MahadevT 
(Tiruchchengattan- 
gudi) > 


15.Tiruvarur(Ac.) 


tritala 


II-4-b/l-B-3 + blind niches 
II—2-b/3-A—3 
II-2-b/l-B-3 


16. Ti_ruchchehgattahgudi 

17. Nagapattinam 

18. Pateesvaram 


kumbhapanjaras 
in^false antarala 
panjaras(Ib) on vimana 
kumbhapanjaras on vimana 
panjaras on vimana and 
false antarala 

II-3-b/l-B-l + blind niches and panja- 22.Tirukkadaiyur 
ras on vimana and ardha- 
mandapa 


I I-2-b/l-B-3 
II-4-b/1-B-3 
I I-4-b/l-B-3 


19. Kuttalam 

20. TiruvaJ_anguli(Kap.) 

21. Manampadi 


A.D. 1000-1044 


II-4-b/l-A-3 + panjaras on vimana 
II-2-b/l-B-l + blindniches in false 
antarala and ardhaman- 
dapa 

I-l-a/l-B-1 + extra niche in southern 
ardhamandapa wall 

I-E-a/l-B-3 

I-2-a/l-A-0 

I-2-a/l-A-l 

I-l-a/O-A-O 

I-l-a/l-B-3 + kumbhapanjaras 
I-2-a/l-B-3 + kumbhapanjaras 
II-4-b/l-B-l + kumbhapanjaras 
II-4-b/3-B-3 + kumbhapanjaras 
II-2-b/l-A-3 + blind niches vimana 
I-l-a/l-A-0 
?-5-c/l-A-l 
I-2-a/l-A-l 

II-3-b/l-A-l + panjaras 
II-4-b/l-A-l + panjaras 
I-2-a/l-A-l + panjaras 


23. Tiruvaiyaru(TK) 

24. Tiruvaiya.ru (UK) 


25. Punjai 

26. Tirumiyachchur 

27. Tiruvenkadu 

28. T2rukkollikkadu 

29. Vedaranyam 

30. Ramanatha Koyil 

31. Maharajapuram 

32. Colapuram 

33. Gangaikondacolapuram(Am.) 

34. Tirumalavadi 

35. Tiruvarur(Wan.) 

36. Tiruvarur(Tya.) 

37. Mel appaluvur 

38 . Tirumangalam 
39 Goburapatti 
AO. Tudaiyur 


Fi g. 35 Main characteristics of monuments built in the delta between 
A.u. yb9-1000 and between ca. A.D. 1000-1044. 
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-Ijapuram from which some information can be deduced. Dated in A.D. 

■ -entions that the king was "informed" that Sembyan MahadevT built this 
It includes a reference to a donation — in order to maintain a flower - 
- in the 3rd regnal year of her son Uttama Cola, i.e. the year A.D.972. 
W s record we learn two things. In the first place, that it was not 
c: engrave the information concerning important gifts only years later 
i-i'I of a shrine and secondly, that the addition "who built this temple" 
r:i-able to the more common information about gifts such as "gold in order 
a lamp" and seems to have been considered equally important. These in- 
: _ s were often recorded much later and were not intended to inform pos- 
icout the exact year of construction of the shrine. Since the engraving 
s:-'ptions had to be carried out by a qualified mason, the villagers 
'a.e had to wait for the arrival of such a person, which explains the 
time between the actual year of the gift and that of the record. We, 

* : e, agree with Barrett who suggested that the building in question was 
completed between A.D.969-972.We are convinced that Sembyan Mahadevi, 
v*c*y on her own initiative, began to renovate temples which were in a 
caced condition — though at first in a modest way. 

•a dvitala at Kuhur would seem to contradict this statement(no. 11). 

•i considered an inscription dating from A.D.970 as the oldest on this 
: There are, however, other records of the days of Rajaraja I referring 
-ic-ons made in the regnal years 7, 8 and 9 of a Parakesari. Nobody knows 
•-eg is meant with by this epithet. So, the only conclusion can be that 
i «;_.il was renovated and that the old inscriptions were re-engraved on the 
.-'ding, eventually including that of the 2nd year of Uttama Co]a(A.D. 
-ewever, even if we were to eliminate the shrine at Kuhur on apparently 
rounds, then another dvitala seems to invalidate our statement, viz. 

.re and complex II-4-b koyil at Tiruvidaimarudur (no.13). Although the 
re building was recently renovated, we know that the original temple carried 
-i'c dated in the 4th regnal year of a Parakesari which is generally attri- 
: co Uttama Cola. Its contents are curious, for it reports the opening of 
irllars in which the inscribed stones of an older shrine were stored in 
- co re-engrave them on the new walls. The epithet Parakesari is supposed 
tefer to Uttama Co]a and,consequently,the temple is attributed to the year 
1 173. However, this should not be accepted unquestioned, for Rajendra I 
a: the same epithet. Apart from the fact that many records issued in the 
:f a Parakesari have been attributed to Uttama Cola without further arguments. 
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we are confronted with the unusual phenomenon that there are hardly recc-: 
from the days of Rajendra I, embracing a period of almost half a centur.. 
believe that many of the unidentified Parakesari records are wrongly 
attributed to Uttama Cola or even Parantaka I and that in the case of t^ 
record at Tiruvidaimarudur we are dealing with such an inscription of the 
of Rajendra I. We base our belief on the fact that the new temple, ref. 
to in the record of the year 4, was a replacement of a brick structure, 
inscribed stones could, therefore, never have been part of the walls of :• 
original shrine. At best, they were blocks with which the old base was a 
structed. They were probably stored already for some time. This implies 
the copying was not necess.arily started immediately after the completion 
the new koyil. In fact, one can well imagine that the heavy, old stones 
meanwhile been forgotten. The decision to bring them back to light c;J 
have been caused by the wish to use the cellars for storing valuables. I: 
known, for example, that especially Rajaraja I and his family donated 
pieces of jewellery to the deities which were brought out during process 
An underground cellar would, therefore, be more suitable for the storage 
such priceless treasures which were only occasionally displayed, than 
granite slabs bearing inscriptions. 

Knowing that these extravagant gifts are typical of the days of Pi> 
raja-and probably also of those of later rulers, although inscrip-, 
of i denti fied kings are absent to prove this assumption - the epi thet Parakesi 
may then well refer to Rajendra I,the first Parakesari after Rajaraja I, . 
Rajakesari. Consequently, the 4th regnal year should be interpreted as : 
1018, thus eliminating the possibility that the shrine in question was :: 
structed in A.D. 973. In view of the absence of other inscriptional ev- 
we are inclined to date the original koyil at Tiruvidaimarudur ca. A.D. 
viz. after the last ekatala of the first group was completed. 

On the walls of the dvitala at Anangur(no. 12) is an undated reccrxt 
tioning Sembyan MahadevT as the builder of this koyil. A second inscrict 
records a gift in the 10th regnal year of a Parakesari who, according 
rett, is almost certainly Uttama Co]a though this cannot be inferred fr:~ 
contents of this inscription. 

Finally, the year A.D. 981, is the date at which the Kai1as an at.ha= 
byan MahadevT is supposed to have been completed (no.14). Here again, 
explicitely mentioning this memorable fact, are wanting. The first rer 
information dates from A.D. 988 when a gift of Sembyan MahadevT to tr.-: 
is related in extenso. All other inscriptions are Parakesari records 
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merely assumed to refer to Uttama Cola. 

Concluding the discussion of the dvitalas, it is clear that the contents 
-reir inscriptions allow for a re-interpretation of their dates. Since the 
-sitional" dvitala at Tirukkodikkaval(no. 9) is firmly dated by a record 
: .D. 980 and the other "transitional" dvitala at Vriddhachalam (no. 10) 

:e attributed to A.D. 981, we are inclined to date all other dvitalas 
: -entioned immediately after A.D. 980. 

"here are a few ekatalas which would seem to contradict our previous sta- 
lt that all ekatalas were constructed before the dvitalas. It concerns the 
-es at Aduturai(no. 4), Ti ruvalangul.i (no. 5), Ti runaraiyur(no. 6), Tiru- 
?svaram(no. 8) and possibly Tiruppugalur(no. 7).According to us, inscrip- 
al evidence was once more interpreted wrongly by either Barrett or Bala- 
-anmanyam or by both.To start with the temple at Aduturai: a record from 
% 985 informs us that the shrine was built by Sembyan MahadevT and that 
*ous grants were engraved on its walls. As we saw in the case of Koneri- 
•curam, one should not draw the conclusion that such an inscription is 
:=nporary with the year of completion of the koyil. On the contrary, it 
rly indicates that the building existed already for a few years and that 
:;ae time all these memorable facts were engraved simultaneously. 

The records on the temple at Tirunaraiyur all are inconclusive. Many of 
are incomplete or built in. It is not correct to take the year mentioned 
:ne of the undamaged inscriptions of A.D. 986 as the probable date of 
■struction, as Barrett did. It may well be possible that the records 
vnich, among others, the dates are no longer recognizable, are older than 
-;ndamaged ones. So, merely on these grounds, his suggestion must be rejected, 
means that the temple could well be older than A.D. 986. 

None of the inscriptions used by Balasubrahmanyam proves that the shrines 
■'ruviramesvaram, Tiruvalangulj or Tiruppugalur were built during the days 
-.ajaraja I. They only mention gifts. 


Despite the briefness of this survey, we venture to propose that indeed 
eight ekatalas with a I-2-a/l-B-3 layout as well as the two simple dvitalas 

* "irukkodikkaval and Vriddhachalam were built before A.D. 980. Since 
Ire first activities of Sembyan MahadevT became noticeable around A.D. 969, 

*e must have commissioned an average of at least one temple every year. There 
~o reason why this speed should suddenly siacken off, so we may assume that 

* main roughly four years a minimum of four more complex bui 1 dings were completed, 
a. between A.D. 981 and 985, the year in which Rajaraja I became king. 
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4.3.1.2. Temples built during the reign of Rajaraja I: A.D. 985-1014. 

There are reasons to doubt whether this extremely successful monarch inspire. 
his architects in the same way as he did his army. As mentioned in chapter z< 
it is generally assumed that with his accession a new phase of Cola archite: - 
started (p. 59). We accept this view, but want to point out that each morn 
constructed during his long reign is in fact not more than an assemblage of 
tried-out and well-known forms. In Fig. 35(p. 160) the nos. 15 and 16 repreEi 
the Sembyan MahadevT style and were, therefore, built before Uttama Cola's 
death, as we shall see below (p. 167); the sequence of the monuments under 
17-27 shows an ever diminishing number of niches, while the entire layout 
comes simultaneously less complex. The shrine at Ti rukkollikkadu (no. 28) v*=: 
renovated in the days of Kulottuhga I or even later, as we shall point out -*■ 
the next chapter. Not one form is new, though their combinations show a wid • 
variety. Since these shrines do not bear dated inscriptions on their walls : 
sequence we propose relies entirely on a few assumptions. The most important of 
is that the reduction of niches is a result of the appearance of mukhamanda:. 
which became a permanent addition to the tan pies. This reduction seems to ra 
been a gradual process in which the architects first tried to replace the su: 
fluous niches by blind niches(BN), panjaras(P) or even kumbhapanjaras(KP), : 
they finally realized that a straight forward wall with only one niche, is - 
fact, the most satisfactory solution of all. 

These large mukhamandapas were either the result of - among others - a 
shifting preference from stone to metal sculptures which had to be stored --- 
side, or vice versa they inspired the artists to concentrate on the producv 
of costly, metal images instead of stone figures. In either case niches on - 
outside of a building were no longer necessary. 

Our second assumption is that, at a certain moment, the need for new, :• 
temples was satisfied.This is not very unlikely after the hectic period of 
struction activities in the delta. For the sthapatis had indeed reached the-- 
geographical limits at Nagapattinam and Sembyan MahadevT with the completior 
of the dvitalas at these sites. From then onwards one may expect (reconstruc¬ 
tion activities to occur everywhere between SrTnivasanallur in the western 
tracts of the KaverT and Nagapattinam on the coast. This implies, however,r 
we can no longer consider the geographical position of a monument in a parti¬ 
cular distribution-pattern as a decisive factor with regard to its date. Fr— 
now onwards we have to rely exclusively on inscriptional evidence — which *: 
extremely meagre — and on the architectural features of the other koyils 1-; 
ted in appendix 11 and not yet discussed(cf. Table A, p. 90). 
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However, one problem remains: the Rajarajesvara at Tanjavur, which accor- 
: to an indisputable inscription on its base was consecrated ca. A.D.1010, 

• the king handed over the stupT, or finial, which in itself must have been 
: metres high. 57 ^ The problem is obvious when comparing the measurements 

-■ average vimana with that of the Rajarajesvara. The granite blocks to be 
: and carved for one wall of an ordinary dvitala have to cover a surface of 
■*ly 18-20 sq. metres; for one wall of the Rajarajesvara stones for 450 sq. 

~rs had to be provided. The total surface of the superstructure of a dvitala 
i :!y excells 80 sq. metres; that of the spire at Tanjavur amounts to 2850 sq. 

■as excluding the innumerable kutTs, karnakutTs, salas, a comparable num- 
:f images in their niches and thirteen kapotas. 58 ^ In order to give the 
:er some idea we can say that the plain surface of the Rajarajesvara is more 

• 25 times that of a village dvitala, whi le the granite blocks required for the 

-e temple complex exceeds roughly 50 times the quantity needed to raise a village 
'.° 8 ) On the basis of an average production of one (and a hal f) small tenple every 

• — whi ch seems to have been the output of the workshop of Sembyan MahadevT — i t 

. :, theoretically, have taken almost half a century to build the monument at Tanjavur. 
is Rajaraja I ruled for 30 years, it can safely be assumed that the building was com- 
-'sd within this period. Consequently, the artisans of Sembyan MahadevT's workshop had 
nuble thei refforts somehow—to put it euphemistically. This means that they suc- 
-3ed in training unexperienced men, turning them into hi ghly quali fied craftsmen. 

3f course, laborers extracted by force from the conquered territories could 
a solved at least part of the problem, i.e. they could have been employed as 
-e cutters in the granite quarries. But even a good stone cutter is not a 
. .citute for a talented, family-trained sculptor. Unfortunately, that is ex- 
what the stone cutters of South Indian tenples had to be. For, every gra- 
stone is carved in situ into a shape fitting into the total sculptural 
Clearance of a building. This is clearly demonstrated, among others, in our 
'-strations (cf. Pis. 38b, 38c, 45b, 71b and 73). In view of all this we believe 
-i the construction of this stupendous shrine in honour of Siva took about 
T -ears and was mainly the work of the, admittedly, enlarged atelier of £em- 

- MahadevT which was supplied with granite blocks prepared by forced labour 

59) 

* I'-.e quarries some 50 kms away. ' 

The implication is either that the building activities on the village level 
■; to a complete standsti 11 or that most of the skilled craftsmen were called to 
Vravur in order to raise the Rajarajesvara, thus leaving the construction of 
'age koyils to the less trained artisans. However, the first course of 

- :'cs is not very likely, for the existing dilapidated brick shrines could 
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meanwhile collapse and would have to be reconstructed. So, we believe v 
in cases of emergency one of the assistant architects was temporarily se- 
to the countryside in order to help with the renovation of a village 
koyi1. 

The question remains,though, in which year the artists were called to * 
capital. In view of the technical and logistical problems which had to be s: 
ved first with regard to the construction of a granite sandhara of that size, 
it is not likely that this happened already in the first years of Rajaraja's 
reign. Taking into consideration the time necessary for organizing the requ 
manpower from the conquered territories 60 ), for levelling the building site 
raising the six metres high platform on which the viniana and the two mandapas 
in front stand, we can allow about five years to have passed before tfe 
trained craftsmen could start on the rough shaping of the rounded kumuda and 
the vyali friezes. Once Sembyan MahadevT's chief architect(s)- after having 
finished the tritala at Tiruvarur(no. 15)- had been called to the capital a: 
an early date (ca. A.D. 985), the task of restoring or rebuilding shrines which - 
meanwhile collapsed, was transferred to assistant, architects. 

Although we are unable to judge whether the authority of one chief arc' 
tect is the main reason why all temples of Sembyan MahadevT's age resemble 
eachother, we venture to propose that the absence of such an influential pe- 
son freed his assistants from his dominant style, thus creating room for a 
playful way of combining known components into a new concept. This could ex: 
why the monuments which according to us were built between A.D. 985-1014, a': 
all different. However, if we are right in believing that building activitie: 
in the delta went on for another five years before the actual construction : 
the Rajarajes'vara started,then these monuments must fall into two categories 
viz. those which were built between A.D. 985-990 and those belonging to the 
years A.D. 990-1014. 

The number of shrines raised in these two periods is about the same. Ts 
first group should show a closer affinity with the style of Sembyan MahadevT. 
Moreover, they will resemble eachother in certain respects because they were 
designed within a short period. The other temples would probably demonstrate 
or no uniformity for they were constructed over a relatively long period = t C 
many years after the last product of the workshop under Sembyan MahadevT was 
finished (cf. Pis. 62-64). 

The supposedly slow speed with which village shrines were raised, was c: 
tinued far into the 11th century, for during the 32 years of Rajendra's lor.: 
reign only eight koyils were commissioned in and around the delta. 61 ) 
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Although we realize that we have only superficially touched the problem of 
Djilding history of the Rajarajesvara and its implications for the archi- 
:-re in the delta, we nevertheless reject the idea that this gigantic shrine 
"zised in six years as Balasubrahmanyam believed when he deducted the year 
c _ e earliest recorded gift to this koyil (A.D. 1004) from the year in which 


:tupi was handed over (A.D. 1010) 


62) 


The main body of the building could 


oeen ready, but the sculptural details were definitely not as the many 
blocked-out shapes on the walls and pilasters show. In our opinion this 
nes that the sculptors worked on this temple till the king's death in 
1014. 


lie shall now discuss the monuments which were supposed to be constructed 
:n A.D. 985-1014 (appendix 11, nos. 15-27) as well as their inscriptions 
'cer to demonstrate that the contents of these records allow for an earlier 
:r a more accurate dating than suggested by Balasubrahmanyam. 

Aoales'vara at Tiruvarur. 

: cales"vara is the first — and last —true tritala ever designed by the Early 
The building has the following layout: 
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III-5-c/3-A-3 monument is exceptional in four other respects: the ground- 
3 f the vimana is an exact copy of the remarkable layout of the shrine 
'-'-jppalanam, the oldest of the Sapta Sthanas(Pl. 23); the absence of a 
a antarala is strange in view of the number of niches in the ardhamandapa 
c; the presence of a real antarala in front of the ardhamandapa is a new 
cion which, moreover, has one niche in each wall and finally, the large 
:er of niches in the walls of its vimana is confusing for the number of nine 
:=s in these walls was not caused by a sudden increase in representations 
' icifestations of Siva in stone, since the six additional sculptures are only 
^dant deities or r§is. This indicates that the enlargement of the normal 
- 1,3 or 4)-b vimana into a III-5-c sanctum was not the result of a standar- 
-r: extention of accepted iconographic forms. It is, therefore, not surpri- 
■ chat this large number of niches was repeated only once, viz. at Nagapat- 
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tinam, a town not far from Tiruvarur. In all other cases the sthapatis re.e -j 
to the old dvitala or even ekatala type. 

The iconographical arrangement of the niches from west via north to ea:1 
is as follows: ArdhanarT(A), Durga(D), Bhiksatana(Bh), Brahma(B), Lingod:-. . 
(L), Daksinamurti(Dm), Agastya(Ag), Nataraja(N) and Ganes'a(G). The southerr - I 
in the antarala is empty, its counterpart on the northern wall is built ir 
the mukhamandapa. This was the normal iconographical layout of the temple: 
raised in the previous fifteen years. As we shall see shortly this fixed se- 
of figures was no longer prescribed after A.D. 985/90. We believe that the * 
rangement of the deites became a matter of free choice during the construe: nr 
of the sky-high proclamation of Rajaraja's power. For, a new iconographica' 
layout had to be invented ad hoe for the great shrine at Tanjavur, due to : r 
unusually large number of niches in each wall. As for the date of the Acalesva- 
there is a record dated in A.D. 987 mentioning a gift of silver vessels by Se~ t 
MahadevT for the merit of her son Uttama Co]a. In another record dated : ; 
992 we are informed that she built this koyil of stone and that, among othe-.. 
she presented 234 kasu(p. 34, note 12) for repairs and for structural addiv* 
to the temple. A record on the west wall of the mandapa dates from the 32n; 
regnal year of Parantaka I but it is engraved in characters of a later age.--t 
this information we can conclude that the original temple must have been a : i 
structure which existed already in the days of Parantaka I and which was re: 1 
in stone by Sembyan MahadevT. In the second pi ace,it is clear that the recon¬ 
struction must have taken place from the ground-level, for the record of P=* « 
taka I was probably engraved on the old, stone base and was subsequently c:: - 
on the walls of the mandapa. Had the original base been maintained— and w':- 
it the original layout - then we would have found the inscription there. 
this is not the case we may safely assume that the layout of this shrine is 
new and that the absence of a false antarala is not due to the presence of 
old base. In the third place, the reference to Sembyan MahadevT as the buil:-- 
of this koyil,should be interpreted as a casual information, for,after she 
financed this shrine some years earlier we are now told that she paid for tfc 
necessary repairs and additional mandapa(s). Since Sembyan MahadevT alreac. 
donated some precious gifts in A.D.987 ( a record in which information with 
regard to architectural aspects is absent) it is likely that the tritala at 
Tiruvarur existed already in A.D. 987. In view of the architectural develop-p- 
in the delta during the last three decades of the 10th century, we can conc\ ■ 
that the temple was built ca. A.D. 985. 

There are three further arguments which seem to support this statement, j 
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-"= first place,the Acales’vara at Tiruvarur is the tallest monument ever com- 
"ssioned by Sembyan MahadevT. Starting with only ekatalas, she proceeded to 
i'se dvitalas and, finally, just before Rajaraja I moved "her" army of artisans, 
*= built a tritala. (This obvious trend in South Indian architecture of the 10th 
=ntury was continued under Rajaraja I when he ordered "his" sandhara to be 
‘---'rteen storeys high). In the second place, the strict iconographical layout 
"iruvarur is in accordance with the customs of those days, i.e. the reign of 
-tama Cola. In the third pi ace,the fact that this period ends with yet another 
retribution to Early Cola architecture, viz. the antarala, after the success- 
*- introduction of the l-B-3 type some fifteen years earlier, seems in line 
cr the originality displayed by Sembyan MahadevT 1 s workshop. 


■- The Ganapattsvara in the UttarapatZsvara at Tiruchchehgattangudi. 

”="s again we are confronted with a building of which the central part of each 
rana wall juts out, while its ardhamandapa has severe, straight walls. Its 
p/out II-4-b/l-B-3 is completed with two extra (blind) niches in each vimana 

** 11: B 
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”*•= iconographical arrangement is incomplete, for the niches in the southern 
-chamandapa wall are all empty. The-figures of Daksinamurti(Dm), Lingodbhava(L), 
:-ahma(B), Bhiksatana(Bh), Durga(D), and ArdhanarT(A) are standing in theniches 
: _=1 ly reserved for them. 6< ^ 

The layout of the GanapatTsvara resembles that of the monument at Kuhur 
11).. On the other hand, the blind niches(BN) in the recesses remind us 
a- the large II-4-b vimanas at Tiruvidaimarudur(no. 13) and Sembyan MahadevT 
•c. 14), although these temples have worshippers or attendant deities in their 
iieral niches.® 5 ^ However, it is obvious from Barrett's illustration that the 
:T?tures at Sembyan MahadevT are not well adjusted, for they almost tumble 
.1 of their niches. These are probably as shallow as the blind devakosthas 
the GanapatTsvara at Tiruchchehgattahgudi. If so, both shrines are completely 
irTtical, implying that the GanapatTsvara is not an aberration II-4-b/l-B-3BN, 
..c an "ordinary" 11-4-b/3-B-3 monument without surprising archaisms or new addi- 
:~al features as is the case with all shrines built during the reign of Raja- 
£ I. We, therefore, classify it as one of the latest koyils commissioned by 
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Sembyan MahadevT implying that it was constructed just before A.D. 985. 

This point of view is not contradicted by inscriptional evidence, for tv 
earliest record dated A.D. 988 mentions merely a gift by some citizens. 
Since the next donation was mentioned sixteen years later in A.D. 1004, the 
shrine could well have been erected some years before A.D. 988.. 


17. The Karonasvamin temple at Nagapattinam. 

This shrine has the following layout : 


west l - 


A D Bh 


? ? ? 


The lateral niches of this 11-2-b/3-A-3 building contain worshippers or atten¬ 
dant deities.The remaining figures are Daksinamurti (Dm\Lihgodbhava(L),Brahma * 
ArdhanarT(A ),Durga(D) and Bhiksatana(Bh). The other niches are empty.^ 

The earliest record dates from A.D. 1010 and mentions a gift of 20 kas_: 
for food offerings to the deity. The second inscription (of Rajaraja l)was e r - 
graved in A.D. 1014 and refers to a gift of land for worship and offerings - 
the god by the residents of Nagapattinam. The three subsequent records were 
issued in the reign of Rajendra I between A.D. 1015 and 1019 and refer to a 
gift of jewellery set with precious stones for the silver image of Nagaiyala-. 
a donation of silver utensils, a gift of land made tax-free by some citizens, 
twice a gift of 871 kalanjus of gold from China and once a gift of 60^ kalar;. 
for jewels, worship and food offerings to an image of ArdhanarT set up by t^E 
donor. 

From these inscriptions it can be inferred that the shrine received 
special attention from merchants of the internationally important port of 
Nagapattinam. None of the records mentions royal interference in the affairs 
of this temple. We are given the impression that important gifts were only 
occasionally recorded on the walls of this shrine. This implies that it coui: 
well have been in existence years before A.D. 1010, the date of the earliest 
inscription (of Rajaraja I). We may add that between A.D. 1019 and the reign 
Rajadhiraja (A.D. 1052-1064), only two more records were engraved on this tea- 
pie. They refer to the gift of an image of Adavallan and a grant for food of¬ 
ferings on every Sunday. 

In view of this low average of one inscription recording a gift during 
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.ghly every twenty years in the middle of the 11th century,it is justified 
e accept a similar low rate of recording gifts to the Karonasvamin during 

first 20 or 25 years of its existence(A.D. 985/90 - 1010).When dealing with 
vi various kal decorations in the next chapter we shall demonstrate that ca. 

I. 985 is the most acceptable date for the construction of this monument. 


The Sattivanesvara at Pateesvaram. 


■ enough there are no Early Cola inscriptions referring to this shrine, we shall 
By to substantiate our view that this relatively simple 11-2-b/l-B-3 monument 

■ :it belong to the small group of II-2-b vimanas built during the reign of 
:caHia Cola (nos. 9-10) in spite of one disturbing feature which may seem to con¬ 
flict this attribution. 

ti layout : g ? ? ? 
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* is not provide an answer to the problem of its dating, nor does its height. 

=ie is, however, one peculiar, ornamental detail which deserves our atten- 
■ viz. the presence of a flat kumbhapanjara on the walls of the false anta- 
■’ To stress the most unusual character of this phenomenon we may point 

i : that in all other monuments listed in appendix 11, the walls of a false 
•zarala are either bare or decorated with a kind of niche which sometimes 
■-xcions as a window frame. In this case the wall between the pilasters of 
Brs frame is pierced by one or more lozenge-shaped holes. 

The way in which the various decorations of a false antarala (typeB) aredis- 
■•iDuted over the temples built between A.D. 969-1000 is given below: 


b of decoration o f false antarala (kumbha) 


ana _ bare __ window __ blind niche _ pa nj ara 


-2-a Kiranur(2) 

Tirunag e sv ar am(3 ) 
Aduturai(4) 

Tiruvalanguli(5) 
Tivunaraiyur(6) 

Koneri-rajapuram (1) 

Tiruviramesvaram( 8 ) 

Tiruppugalur(7) 

Pate 

2 svaram 

08) 

(KP) 

' 

-_-b TirukkodikkavaU 9 ) 

Vr iddhachalara( 1 0) 



\ 






».1 

~ £S 

Tirukkadaiyur(22) 

Punjai(25) 

Kuttalamtt 9) 

Tivuvalanguli(20) 

T iruv drilid 15) 

T iruv a lafSguli (20) 
Tiruvaiydru (24) 
Tirvmiyachchur (26) 

Manampadi 
~ (P) 
(21) 
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Italics indicate that the temple at a particular site is characterized by 
a further feature, viz. the presence of a makaratorana over each and every 
niche and blind niche. The monument at Tiruvarur is included for it has 
blind niches in the walls of its antarala, although the false antarala (B) is 
not incorporated in the layout. 

From this distribution the following facts become apparent: 

1. During the first ten years of Uttama Cola's reign at least three designs ti¬ 
the false antarala wall were applied while a full set of makaratoranas was 
alternatively selected for the walls of the ardhamandapas. 

2. The two transitional monuments at Tirukkodikkaval(no. 9) and Vriddhachala- 
(no. 10) each represent a different type of false antarala, while they als: 
differ with regard to the application of a full set of makaratoranas. 

3. Three kinds of wall decoration were applied on the dvitalas built during v* 
final years of Uttama Cola (nos. 11-14,16); three koyiIs in this group possess 
the full set of makaratoranas, whereas the wall space above the lateral 
niches of the ardhamandapas of the other two monuments remained bare, as 
the artists wanted to provide each menber of the otherwise uniform groups 
with some individuality. 

4. The temples supposed to belong to Rajaraja's reign are almost equally dis¬ 
tributed over all types of ground-plan and the four types of wall decorat*: 
while almost all have the full set of makaratoranas. 

Of course no full set can be expected in the 1-B-l temple at Tirukkadaiyur(r.: 
22) with only one niche in each wall. On the other hand, the Naltunai Ts'vara 
at Punjai(no. 25) can be included, for its southern ardhamandapa wall is dec:- 
rated with makaratoranas above all niches. The peculiar shape of this orname" 
over the Agastya niche, where it is merely an arch(Pl. 60b), deserves our atir 
tion. Perhaps the sculptor wanted to stress the human character of the saint. 
Curiously, the architects of the SrT KapardTs'vara at Tiruvalangul_i(no. 20) die 
not select one but two different ways of decorating the false antarala: on i: 
northern wall we noticed a blind niche, on its southern wall a window frame =■■ 
bracing six lozenge-shaped holes. 

Whereas the panjara on the walls of the false antarala at Manampadi(no. 
is merely a repetition of the same ornament in the recesses of its vimana wa’ 
the kumbhapanjara at Pateesvaram strikes us as a remarkable phenomenon. This 
kumbhapanjara is, however, not entirely unique, for it was also applied on tv 
Sri Kapardisvara, albeit on the walls of its vimana only. There, moreover, tv 
kumbha, or flower-pot, is not flat as at Pateesvaram, but has the three-dime-- 
sional shape a pot should have. In view of the fact that the rounded kumbhaz; 
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is also a common element on the walls of the Rajarajes'vara at Tanjavur 
r 73) and in the panjaras(i) of the Visnu koyil at Dadapuram dated A.D. 1006 
r 52b), we are inclined to believe that this new ornament was tried out for 
**rst time at Pateesvaram. The idea could have come directly from the draw- 
c cable of the sthapatis who were commissioned to design the Rajaraje^vara, 

- :*ng the unrealistic, two-dimensional appearance of the kumbha at Patees'va- 
I r Although this statement seems as unrealistic as the flat kumbha itself, 

* ~-J point out that the building of a stone colossus of more than 60 metres 
■-standing on a platform measuring 30.18 sq. metres-constructed with stones 

had to be transported over more than 50 kms and inaugurated on the 275th 
the 25th regnal year of the king (A.D. 1010), must have existed on paper 
•- lies earlier. These drawings — characterized, among others,by many novel 
h.ssuchas new forms of Siva, kumbha pan jaras in each recess and makaratoranas 
r every niche — could, in the mean time, have inspired the sthapatis of the 
's built during the five years in which the logistical and technical pro- 
P :-s inherent in the design and subsequent construction of such an stupendous 
» -~a had to be solved. 

In view of all this the monument at Pateesvaram with its severe II-2-b/ 

- -I layout , but with futuristic, though flat kumbhapanjaras,could be dated 

/ 

•S’ the completion of Sembyan MahadevT's shrine at Tiruvarur, i.e. ca. A.D. 

® -530. Nevertheless, its pilaster decoration — an aspect which will be dis- 

— .:ed in the next chapter — associates the temple with the earlier products 
f Isnbyan MahadevT's atelier. The flat version of the kumbha might then be 

- :'dered the first,though unsuccessful experiment which at that time did not yet 
•: favour and was, therefore, not repeated. The manifest wish of Sembyan Maha- 

* ~ s sthapatis to use alternatives when decorating the walls of a false anta- 

may explain why this attractive ornament was selected in the first place, 
earlier disinclination of the artist to incorporate the kumbhapanjara on 
■ • = -Uttama Cola buildings then evaporated when confronted wi th the problem of how 
h :ecorate the immense number of recesses on the walIs of the Rajarajesvara. So, they 
~e- probably reverted to the old concept while adapting it slightly, thus creating 
Pt funded kumbhapanjara. 

The Uktavedesvara at Kuttalam. 

temple has the II-2-b/l-B-3 layout and can be compared with that at Tiruvadu- 
■---ai. 6 ^) The difference is that at Kuttalam there are two extra pilasters to 
--'ance the second tala, while the panjaras remain under the kapota of the vi- 
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mana and are absent on the walls of the ardhamandapa, whereas at Tiruvadutur: 
the proud la type was applied on all the walls(pp. 123-24). 

Starting, clockwise, from the entrance on the west, the i conographi cal lay¬ 
out is ArdhanarT(A), Durga(D), Bhiksatana(Bh), Brahma(B), Lihgodbhava(L), D: 
sinamurti(Dm), Nataraja(N), Ganesa(G) and Agastya(Ag). The only available in¬ 
scription dated A.D. 992, tells us that this temple was built by Sembyan Me'. 
devT. From its wording we can infer that it is a summary of Sembyan MahadevT 
donations to this shrine. They concern "gifts of land for offerings, worship- 
music and for maintaining 25 brahmans..." Balasubrahmanyam believed that this 
(II-2-b)monument dates from the reign of Uttama Cola and resembles the (I-2-: 
koyil at KonerirajapuramThis supposed resemblence probably induced Bala- 
subrahmanyam to date the temple at Kuttalam between A.D. 969-985. However, t 
two koyils are not really comparable, for they differ in height and in groun: 
plan due to the application of panjaras. Consequently, the Uktavedesvara at 
talam cannot be dated in the reign of Uttama Cola. The re-appearance of parr: 
ras on the walls of this shrine could be explained by the wish of its archite 
to provide it with the royal appearance of a vimana with nine niches as at 
Tiruvidaimarudur, Sembyan MahadevT, Tiruchcherigattangudi, Tiruvarur and Nag- 
tinam (appendix 11, nos. 13-17) by replacing the rather unusual attendant dei: 
or rsis by panjaras - a process of which we observed the final phase a cen: 
earlier at Pul lamarigai(p. 114). For the second time the Early Colas seem to 
have rejected the concept of three niches in the wall of a vimana in favour 
panjaras. Since the iconographical layout in which Nataraja, Ganesa and Agi 
are represented in the southern wall of the ardhamandapa, seems to relate : 
monument closely to the other koyils built by Sembyan MahadevT, as we shall : 
further on (pp. 178-80),the Uktavedesvara can be dated ca. A.D. 986. 

20. The Svv Kapavdvsvara at Tiw.valahguli (Pis. 63c-d). 

This monuments strikes us as a highly original building(p. 175). In the fire¬ 
place, the Agastya figure is absent; in the second place, the ground-plan of 
its ardhamandapa is new — at least in combination with a B layout ; thirdly. 
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decoration of the north and south walls of the false antarala differs; in 
fourth place, the beautiful kumbhapanjara (KP) is a novelty and finally, 
normally continuous bhutagana frieze is interrupted at the central pro¬ 
tons by stone rafter tops. 

At present the vimana is an ekatala. In view of its complex ground-plan 
.arge size measuring ca. 6,5 sq. metres,the original superstructure must 
e collapsed. The karnakutTs on the grTva-platform which was probably lowered, 
-- indicate that the monument was previously higher.Of course, the necessary re¬ 
's of the roof could have included the uttira which would then explain why the 
sndidly carved rafter tops were inserted in the damaged uttira. However, we 
:iced that the straight jagatT on which the temple stands, is interrupted by 
sgeed, lotus jagatT in exactly the same place where higher up the bhutas were 
stituted by rafters. We are, therefore, inclined to consider the entire wall 
^:ign from the upana upto and including the uttira as original. 

Once again, inscriptional evidence is meagre. One record dated in A.D. 992 
:-cions a grant made to the temple in A.D. 945 and another dated in A.D. 1004 
--‘inns a gift of land made in the 12th regnal year of a Parakesari. From these 
■c inscriptions we can conclude that an earlier, brick building was reconstruc- 
r: in stone before A.D. 992 and after A.D. 981, assuming that we are right in 
'ng the Parakesari to be Uttama Co]a. In view of the striking innovations in 
- e wall designs and in the layout of the ardhamandapa as well as the absence 
^astya — as far as we know for the first time since he was introduced in 
niche next to Ganesa at Tiruvaduturai — we believe that the SrT KapardTsvara 
: completed between A.D. 988-90. i.e. after the "last" monument with a 
■sight ardhamandapa and a niche for Agastya at Kuttalam(no. 19). 


-he Siva koyil at Manarnpadi (PI. 46a-b). 

is 11 -4-b/l-B-3 building (p. 132) has the following layout: 
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Its iconographical layout is similar to that of the previously discussed shi 
which means that the Agastya figure is absent. Starting clockwise, from t'6 
entrance we meet Bhiksatana(Bh), Nataraja(N), Ganesa(G), DaksinamITrti(Dir.., _ 
godbhava(L), Brahma(B), ArdhanarT(A), Durga(D) and Gaiigadhara(Gd). 

The oldest inscription dates from A.D. 1016 which is the 4th regnal 
of Rajendra I. It deals with a gift to the flower garden by a donor whose - 
is not mentioned. Due to the absence of records before and after this year 
cannot establish the date of this temple with certainty. Considering its c 
structural and iconographical affinity with the SrT KapardTsvara at Tiruva' 
guli and its dissimilarity with all other shrines listed under nos. 22-37 -■ 
appendix 11, we propose a date between A.D. 988-990. 

22. The Amrtaghatesvara at Tirukkadcciyur (Pis. 63a-b). 

This II-3-b/l-B-l(BN) monument has the following, unique ground-plan. 
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According to our list it is the first deviation from the dominant type of 
dapas with three niches, be it in the A or B layout. This implies that a 
cision had to be taken as to which deity had to be placed in the one and on!., 
niche of the two ardhamandapa walls. Since the choice fell on Nataraja and 
on Ganesa the temple was probably built during Rajaraja's reign and not *ir 
before the days of Sembyan MahadevT, when the elephant god was always pres-: 

According to the inscriptions dating from the 24th and 36th regnal yei- 
of Rajendra I, the shrine was called after its donor Kalakala who is also 
tioned in a record of A.D. 998 in which it is stipulated that he should pa. 
fixed quantity of paddy to the temple every year for the expenses of worse*: 
and for maintaining three lamps before certain images out of the proceeds : 
land he purchased from the temple. In view of this Balasubrahmanyam belie.r 
that the shrine was built by this person. This seems a good suggestion as 
would explain why the ardhamandapa walls have only one niche instead of th- 
(cf. pp.139-40). 

We shall try to adduce further arguments to justify our opinion that = 
temple with one niche in each ardhamandapa wall could date from the end of 
10th century. The koyil at Tirukkadaiyur closely resembles that at Kuttala- 
(no. 19) which was built by Sembyan MahadevT. The la panjaras on the ardha~- 
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- walls of the former are placed in the same curious way as the lb panjaras 
:-.e vimana walls of the latter, viz. they both jut out. In fact, one could 
cnat the panjaras on the vimana walls at Kuttalam are replaced by blind 
- -S at Tirukkadaiyur and the lateral niches of the ardhamandapa walls at 
'■.a.am by panjaras at Tirukkadaiyur. Moreover, both buildings show the same 
cement in the decorative details of the pilasters and other wall orna- 
s. 70 ) We are, therefore, inclined to believe that these two shrines were 
:cructed by one and the same architect, the larger one at Kuttalam financed 
i queen, the smaller temple by a wealthy merchant from Tirukkadaiyur possi- 
having his business at Nagapattinam, the neighbouring port. Being 
'citizen koyil" the shrine at Tirukkadaiyur can be compared with the group 
monuments we encountered at GovTndaputtur, Gandaradittam and Tirukkuhukavur 
139-40), all of the same 1-B-l class. Since its II-3-b vimana deviates 
the ground-plans applied during the Sembyan MahadevT phase and represents 
type unknown among the monuments built by commoners at the three villages 
c mentioned, we propose to date this koyil after the completion of the tem- 
e at Kuttalam, i.e. between A.D. 986-90. 


X.*, Tie Ten Kailasa at Tiruvaiyavv. (PI. 47). 


; II-4-b/l-A-3 building has the following lay-out: 






north! 


--s curious monument of which the central part of the ardhamandapa once again 
-:s out although connected directly with the vimana, carries two stunning 
inscriptions from which no date can be inferred. One merely mentions the full 
*r_:nal title and name of Rajendra I as given in his copper-plates without fur- 
-- r comment or information. The other records in detail the various ornaments 
: _ ated to this temple without referring to any particular years. 

In contrast to the inscriptions, the remaining sculptures provide inter¬ 
ring information, for one of them represents Subrahnanya(S) who, so far, was 
a.er incorporated in the iconographical arrangement. Combining this fact with 
old-fashioned A layout we are reminded of three other monuments located 
-‘eng the northern bank of the undivided KaverT. At Tudaiyur(pp.l30-31 and 
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Pis. 45a-b, showing a I-2-a/l-A-l building), the niche normally containing 
Ganesa gives shelter to SarasvatT, Daksinamurti — usually seated — is repU.a 
by a standing VTnadhara Daksinamurti and in the western niche of the vimana a 
builder placed a sculpture of A1 iriganamurti 7^ At Goburapatti (pp. 134-35 a r : 
PI. 49 showing a II-4-b/l-A-l construction) Lirigodbhava and Durga" were replea 
by Harihara and SarasvatT" respectivily. All these deities as well as many cij 
are represented on the walls of the Rajarajesvara at Tanjavur. Earlier on, • 
suggested that the artists of this gigantic koyil set the trend for the drsl 
tic changes in the iconographical layout. For the first time they depicted 
ous manifestations of Siva in sculpture. In addition they must have unhinge: 
the fixed iconographical arrangement due to the mere fact that the double 
of five niches in the ten metres high vimana walls could not be repeated c r 
ordinary ekatala or dvitala(cf. PI. 73). 

As the sculptors of the village koyils built towards the end of the l.i 
century obviously felt at liberty to select any image to their liking,we ca** 
pect this freedom visualized especially in those shrines where the artist 
to make a choice because the ardhamandapa had only one niche. If we are rig-|J 
then temples which, according to us, were raised in the last decade of the :■ 
century or later with either a 1-A-l(3) or a 1-B-1(3) layout should show 
different deities in at least one niche of their ardhamandapa walls. We have 


listed these buildings below: 


Name of village 

a r d h a m a 
deity in central niche 

n d a p a 

deities in other niches 

Tudaiyur(app.8,no.8) 

SarasvatT 

VTnadhara Daksinamurti, 

A1 iriganamurti; 

Goburapatti 

SarasvatT 

Harihara; 

(app.8,no.l3) 

Tirumangalam 

Bhiksatana 

Visnu; 

(app.8,no.l4) 

Punjai(app.9, no.27) 

Ganesa, Agastya 

- 

Uyyakkondan Tirumalai 

Bhiksatana 

ArdhanarT; 

(app.9,no.29) 

Tiruvaiya.ru (UK) 

Nataraja 

? 

(app.10,no.8) 

Tirumiyachchur 

Ganesa 

Garigavisarjanamurti,A1r: ~ 

(app.11 ,no.26) 


namiTrti, Rsabhantika; 

TiruvaiyarU(TK) 

? 

Subrahmanya(vimana); 

(app.8 ,no.10) 

Ramanatha Koyil 

? 

Candesvara, Bhai rava ,Canc--* 

(app.11 ,no.30) 


sekhara; 

Gahgaikondacolapuram 

Nataraja 

Subrahmanya,Bhairava,Ga. 

Amman shrine(app.ll , 

Prasada; 

no. 33) 


The significance of this list will become evident when columns 2 and 3 are 
ared with the traditional sets of figures. Although there was no regular, 
igraphical layout during the fi rst years of Adi tya I (appendix 7, p. 378) it is 
-ally assumed that the Trimurti had to be represented as follows: 

B j Brahma 1 


n Daksinamurti 

Urn _ ■ - _ 

ng the reign of Aditya I Visnu was substituted by ArdhanarT, for Durga a 

e was made in the northern ardhamandapa wall, while Ganesa was placed in 

southern wall. g -—-—— 

Brahma Durga 


A _ *— 1 Ardhanari 

-J _ _ „ 

L — 1 G Daksinamurti Ganesa 

Dm 

set of figures remained unchanged till the days of Parantaka I, except 
:he replacement of ArdhanarT by Lingodbhava. 

B I T7T= I 


Brahma 

Durga 

Lingodbhava 


Daksinamurti 

Ganesa 




t from the incidental occurrence of Agastya in the second extra niche of 
southern ardhamandapa wall at Tiruvaduturai(pp.125-26), this set of figures 
ined popular throughout the Sembyan MahadevT phase.These five deities are 
core to which during the next twenty years four more figures were added, 
st of all Nataraja appeared pushing Ganesa literally aside, either to the 
t or to the left. On the northern ardhamandapa walls either Bhiksatana(Bh) 
arigadhara(Gd) or ArdhanarT(A) were added on either side of Durga. 


Gd/Bh/A D Gd/Bh/A Brahma 


Lingodbhava 


Gahgadhara,Bhik$a - 
tana .ArdhanarT and 
Durga 


G/Ag N G/Ag 


Daksinamurti Ganesa ,_Ac 
Nataraja 


These additions seem to indicate that at the beginning of Uttama Cola's 
gn in ca. A.D. 969 the introduction of only one new representation of Siva 
: not satisfy the presumably increasing interest in this deity. This probably 
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applies to all temples listed under nos. 1-19 in appendix 11, although the : 
of figures in nos. 5, 10 and 13 are incomplete. In the shrine at Tiruvalanc. 
(no.20) and Manampadi(no. 21) Agastya is replaced by Bhiksatana, but no nev - 
till then unknown —sculptures were inserted in any of the other niches. 

From this survey we learn that during the reign of each important king i 
new manifestation of Siva was introduced and incorporated in the iconograpr - 
layout. Under Aditya I ArdhanarT appeared, under Parantaka I Lihgodbhava a- 
under Uttama Cola Siva in his famous dancing pose became a fixed feature or 
southern temple walls to which Bhiksatana, Gahgadhara and ArdhanarT were ac: 
However, during the reign of Rajaraja I no obvious preference for one or ev 
four new deities can be noticed. On the contrary, the devotees were overwhel: 
by a galaxy of so far unknown divine manifestations. 

Returning to our list on p. 178 its significance can now be established 
although we realize that we are going to draw conclusions from loose icons, 
procedure which, on the whole, is not very advisable. However, it strikes us 
as significant that the monuments showing a wide variety of new iconographi: 
forms are precisely those which, on other than iconigraphical grounds, can :■ 
dated between A.D. 990 and A.D. 1020, the year in which the building activi* 
at Ramanatha Koyil and those of the Gangaikondacolesvara and the Uttara Ka J 
must have been in full operation. 72 ^ The list shows that at a certain moment 
Ganesa and Agastya disappeared from the outer walls of a temple. Ganesa eve-- 
tually returned to the fold at Gangaikondacolapuram, though in a minor posi: 
next to Nataraja. We already pointed out that the shrines at Goburapatti ar; 
Tirumangalam(p. 135) were probably built between A.D. 990-1000 in view of f: 
contents of an inscription dated in the last year. This is roughly fifteen 
years after the first plans for the Rajarajesvara must have been made as a 
suit of which the sthapatis must have realized that the traditional iconogra¬ 
phi cal layout would have to be complemented with over 60 images for the way 
of the gigantic vimana and its mandapas. It is likely that not long after t'a 
final design was accepted some of the most capable artists were commissioner 
to carve these sculptures. Of course, these new iconographical forms did nor 
become popular overnight, but they obviously already inspired the builders : 
the shrines at Goburapatti and Tirumangalam - at the latest around A.D. 100C, 
implying that around that time the replacement of Ganesa u nd the disappeared 
of Agastya had become a fact. 

Returning to the Ten Kailasa at Tiruvaiyaru which was the cause of this 
lengthy discussion, it is clear that this monument demonstrates the hybrid 
features of a transitional monument. Summarizing these are: 
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-he panjaras related to those on the temples at Kuttalam and Manampadi; 

-"s ground-plan of the ardhamandapa which is similar to that at Tiruvalan- 
;uli and Manampadi ; 

"he A layout indicating a relationship with the monuments at Goburapatti , 
'irumangalam and perhaps Tudaiyur; 

—e remains of the iconigraphical arrangement pointing towards the time in 
rich the traditional set of figures was no longer customary. 

- nerefore, date this koyil roughly A.D. 1000-1010. 


-he Uttara Kailasa at Tivuvaiyaru (Pis. 64a-b). 

; 11-2-b/l-B-l has the following layout : 




BN 


BN 


? - 


L-Czx 

Dm 


BN 


east 


N BN 


*■- - of its images have disappeared or are severely damaged. However, the re¬ 
's of the figure in the central ardhamandapa niche on the south side of the 

- Iding .indicate that Nataraja once occupied this place. 73 ^ 

The two earliest inscriptions are dated in A.D. 1006 and are both royal 
-::rds. The first informs us that a shepherd received 192 sheep, for supplying 
3 se to this temple for the burning of perpetual lamps. The second inscription 
: :iides the name of the founder of the shrine, viz. Danti Sakti Vitanki or 

— :a MahadevT, one of the queens of Rajaraja I. The temple was then called 
-::a MahadevT Tsvara. Once again, it is obvious that Rajaraja I took personal 

--rest in the welfare of the koyil, for we are given a painstaking account 
* =n important organisational aspect of the temple affairs, i.e. the burning 
r oerpetual 1 amps. 

The architectural style of this monument is rather plump. The pilasters 
have a massive character which is especial ly unpl easant in the bl ind niches 
i' the walls of the false antarala and the ardhamandapa. These pilasters carry 
--i:y podigais and a plain uttira topped by a lintel and by a makaratorana in 
ve case of the blind niches on the ardhamandapa walls; on the false antarala 
-■= podigais above the pilasters touch eachother and are , as it were, tied 
" rether by a lintel which is placed immediately on top, supporting a makarato- 
•.;a. The mukhamandapa in front of this shrine is not connected to it and 
:.vs the same characteristics. The appearance of this complex reminds us of 
'a Rajarajes'vara. There the plumpness of the architecture can be explained as 
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a result of the enormous size of the building, at Tiruvaiyaru we see the ; 
of an artisan who forgot that he was no longer cutting stones for a giganti: 
replica of Mount Meru , but rather for a secondary shrine in the compound of 
PancanadTsvara. He was definitely not a member of Sembyan MahadevT's atelie 
but probably an artist who had learned his trade while working on the koyi' 
Tanjavur. In view of all this we date the Uttara Kailasa between A.D.100C-. 

25. The Naltunai Is vara at Punjai (Pis. 60a-b). 

This strange monument(pp. 145-46) has been mentioned frequently. In view o _ 
the above discussion about the disappearance of Agastya and Ganesa from the 
traditional iconographical layout .the koyi 1 becomes all the more curious. 

presence of both deities on this I-I-a/1-B- 1/2 temple 
B D 


west 


L - 


east 


Dm AG 

indicates that it was built either before the iconographical arrangement 
drastically changed, viz. before A.D.990-1000 or long after that(cf. the c- 
on Goburapatti and Tirumahgalam, p. 181). A controversial inscription(p. 1-; 
dating from A.D. 1007 refers in detail to a gift of 10 veli of land by Rajarl 
for the maintenance of a dining hall called Arumolidevan(one of the king's 
names) on the condition that the temple and the Assembly would each bear ha'' 
of the taxes. This implies that the shrine already existed in A.D. 1007 whe- 
Rajaraja I added the hall in question. 

None of the architectural features reminds us of the style of Sembyan 
hadevT's workshop, for the archaic I-l-a vimana was only known in the Muttar 
yar area and around Tanjlvur; in the second place, the superb frieze of rur' 
animals above the kapota is located in exactly the same, unusual place as a: 
Tirukkalavur(Pl. 53); in the third place, the kudus are of a size which bet-, 
that the sculptor was trained on the kapotas of the Rajarajesvara and was fa¬ 
miliar with the monument at Tiruchchennampundi built in the days of Aditya ; 
(cf. appendix 6); and finally, the exquisite carvings on the makaratoranas 
pilasters are not so much a hall-mark of the Sembyan Mahadevi style, but ra:• 
of that of the Rajarajesvara. 

Assuming that apprentices working, among others, on the Rajarajesvara =: 
Tanjavur became highly experienced in the carving of lace-like ornaments as : 
result of the countless pilasters and makaratoranas which they had to deco' 
then such an artist, if called to work on a shrine somewhere else in the de~ - 
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: certainly betray his experience. Since he must have been familiar with 
-citya I monuments around the capital he could also have incorporated some 
= most stri ki ng features of these buildings .A man demonstrating such skill in 
:ing old and new ideas seems to be the only person who could possibly have 
~ced the extraordinary southern ardhamandapa wall of the Naltunai Isvara at 
=i. The extra niche for Agastya on this wall then results from the special 
cement of the villagers to their beloved saint, whereas the shape and finish 
-e building indicate that its artists were trained for a considerable time 
'9 ateliers at Tanjavur. Consequently, we date the Naltunai Isvara between 
390-1007. When dealing with its unusual combination of kal profiles we 
' demonstrate that the temple can be attributed more precisely to the last 
:e of the 10th century. 

~ : :e Mihirarunesvara at Tirirniyachchur (PI „ 64c). 

I—E-a/1-B-3 temple has the following ground-plan: 



B 


Al 

D 
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CU 

V 
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i — i 
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-ing clockwise from the entrance on the east its iconographical layout shows: 
sa(G), empty(Nataraja?), Gangavisarjanamurti(Gv), Daksinamurti(Dm), Lingod- 
; L), Brahma(B), Al inganamurti (Al) (or Candrasekhara?), Durga(D) and Rsabhan- 
R). As far as we know no inscriptions have been discovered. The date sug- 
»d by Balasubrahmanyam is, therefore, rather arbitrary, so we can only draw 
conclusions from the outward appearance of the shrine. 

r irst of all we may point out that the ground-plan is alien to that in the 
i. We are confronted with a building combining a typical Pal lava feature, 
elephant's back, with the l-B-3 layout which is characteristic of the Sem- 
■'ahadevT phase. In the second place, the shrine has makaratoranas above all 
-iches including the blind niches of the false antarala, a feature which it 
=5 with all other l-B-3 monuments built after A.D. 985(p. 171 )• Thirdly, the 
: are placed above a plain fascia. 75 ^ In the fourth place, the bhutagana 
• :e under the kapota of the ardhamandapa is compartmentalized by the shields 
:* these bhutas hold in their left hands perpendicularly to the uttira. This 
care reminds us of the koyil at Tirunamanallur (A.D. 935) in South Arcot. 76 ^ 
e the bhutaganas alternate with slender rafter tops. In other words, it 




seems to be an old idea re-applied in a new building. Finally, the decorati: 
of all the makaratoranas and pilasters is of high quality and the images are 
sharply cut but express, nevertheless, a great tenderness by their graceful 
tures. This excellent workmanship can be compared with that of the Naltunai 
vara and the Rajarajesvara. 

In view of all this we propose that the Mihirarunesvara at Tirumiyachc- 
was built ca. A.D. 990-1000. 


27. The Svetavanyesvava at T-iruvenkadu (Pis. 78a-b). 

This shrine has the following, archaic I-2-a/l-A-0 layout: 


west 


east 


1—CL 


Since the oldest records are found on the pillars in front of this temple, -* 
must be a true copy of a previously existing brick or stone building on a sta 
base. An inscription from the 6th regnal year of a Rajakesarivarman repeats 
contents of older records now lost. It mentions mainly large gifts of Sembyar 
MahadevT since the days of her husband Gandaraditya. The last mentioned face 
this otherwise long list of events which are not arranged in a chronological s= 
quence, is "that the Assemby of Nangur ... had received in the second year c- 
Gandaradityadeva ... 400 kasu presented be Sembyan Mahadeviyar ... but had 
made the necessary land provision for it. So it was ordered to be done nowin f 
sixth year of Rajakesarivarman." 77 ^ From the explicite "now" in the record .e 
can draw the conclusion that the word refers to the year in which the origins 
record was engraved on the walls of the shrine, i.e. in A.D. 955. The preser: 
tense used in the original was subsequently, conscientiously, repeated in the 
days of Rajaraja I. Balasubrahmanyam, on the other hand, interpretes the wor: 
"now" as the day on which the old record was re-engraved on the walls of the 
new shrine, dating it implicitely as constructed just before the sixth regr.e 
year of Rajaraja I, viz. before A.D. 991. However, the contents of the insc 
tion concern a transaction in the second year of Gandaraditya(A.D. 951) who e 
used the epithet Rajakesari(varman). We can well imagine that the assembly of 
Nangur was delayed for some reason and took the-necessary steps only four yei- 
later, i.e. in the sixth year of Gandaraditya's reign. It is unrealistic tc 
assume a delay of more than 40 years, which would be the case according to B= 
subrahmanyam 1 s reasoning. The year six of a Rajakesarivarman should, therefore 
not necessarily be taken as A.D. 991, implying that the koyil could have 
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renovated earlier or later. 

.-.’hen comparing the sculptural ornaments on the shrines at Tiruvenkadu and 
= i(PIs. 60a-b and 78a-b) we notice the same workmanship, especially in their 
zes of energically running animals, the large open kudus and the panels. In 
e respects both shrines strongly remind us of the monuments at Lalgudi and 
<<aluvur(Pls. 32 and 53) erected a century earlier. These last two koyils 
nave the phantastic animal friezes; at Lalgudi it is in the proper place 
e the rounded kumuda of the adhisthana as at Tiruvenkadu; however, at Tiruk- 
*jr and Punjai it is placed on top of the kapota, because their bases do not 
a mouldings which can carry such a frieze. The impression is created that the 
sts of these two far younger shrines wanted to incorporate this kind of 
eze by hook or by crook into the walls of their buildings. According to us 
: is a strong indication that the monuments at Punjai and Tiruvenkadu were 
cried by the same person(s) as was the case a hundred years earlier with the 
'es at Lalgudi and Tirukkaluvur. Since we suggested that the Naltunai Isvara 
'cnjai was built ca. A.D. 990-1000 we suggest that the Svetaranyesvara at 
-«enkadu was completed about the same time. 

-.3 Temples built during the reign of Rajendra I in the Kdveri area: 

A.D. 1012-1044. 

.'•.all not dwell upon these monuments at great length, as most of their struc- 
features are well known. Their ornamentation will prove to be the only 
c criterion by which they can be distinguished from the group of Rajaraja 
*s(nos.19-27). The structural details of the nos. 29-37 given in appen- 
11, confirms this statement, for no two buildings are identical (p. 381). At 
same time none of them contributes a new element to the structural layout 
ncn in those days. As such this group continues the practice of combining 
concepts in different ways as illustrated by the monuments of Rajaraja. 
a.er, with regard to the shapes of the kudus and makaratoranas, the profiles 
:*e pilasters and last but not least the shape of the podigais, all these 
_-ents reveal that they were not designed by the architects who were respon- 
e for the construction of the shrines listed under nos.19-27. Since these 
;:cs are the subject of the next chapter the temples built under Rajendra I 
ce discussed there. 

Conclusions 

:--s chapter we established a preliminary division of chronologically arranged 
:'s, each with its own dominant variant of vimana, panjara and/or ardhaman- 
It appeared that the three phases as indicated on pp. 23 and 59 can be re- 
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fined and applied to architecture of specific subregions as indicated below. 

Between A.D. 870-910 experiments were methodically carried out in the £-« 
to the south of SrTnivasanallur-Kilaiyur.These concerned basic,structural as:« 
such as height, lay-out and number of niches. All these experiments display i 
intentional and immense variation which can only be explained when we assure ^ 
existence of one office or atelier in which plans were designed and stored, 
such a situation it hardly matters who commissioned a temple, for it will bei^i 
features characteristic of the workshop. So, in early distribution-patterns t 
royal shrines" erected by vassals or generals or built due to local inititive, 
do not show up either as smaller replicas of "royal buildings", or as shrine: 
belonging to a different category. The sites of all the koyils in question a-= 
located in or near the granite plateau countrywhich might exp 1 ain the predomir: 
of tall buildings in this group. 

Between A.D. 910-940 building activities moved eastwards. No furthe- i 
periments with regard to height were carried out. Standard features of this - 
riod are the presence of five niches all flanked by panjaras, a false antarsi 
and fi ve standard images. The experimental character shows up in the shape of the pr 
ras which, moreover, betray a decline in function and thus in size. 

Between A.D. 940-970 small temples were raised either on local initiative 

in the delta or by Parantaka I and his generals in South Arcot. Other shrine 

in this district display alien features due to either Pallava or Rastrakuta -* 
fluence. The number of niches was not immediately copied from the Colas, lay:, 
and height, on the other hand, were imitated in the course of 50 years. 

Between A.D. 970-985 the workshop was re-installed and produced many ek=- : 
las in the central and eastern part of the delta during the first ten years c- 
Uttama Colas reign. Later some dvitalas and one tritala were constructed in v 
same area. Outside the delta true copies of the products of this atelier we-: 
raised as far north as the Palar region. Towards the south, no such influence 
is apparent. No further structural experiments were tried out except for the relat- 
easy enlargement of the ardhmandapa and the standardization of nine niche ire- 

Between A.D. 985-1000 all types of buildings were constructed throughout : 

delta and beyond, each characterized by a specific combination of old and knc.n 

features and a freedom with regard to the selection of devatas. 

In the following chapter it will become evident that this preliminary d' 
sion in regions and periods can be maintained, for the absence of structural -* 
novations characteristic of the 10th century appears to be compensated by a re¬ 
markable development of ornamental details which run parallel to the combinations : 
old, structural forms, whichwe established throughout the Colamandalam. 
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IS TO CHAPTER THREE. 

"ramrisch1946, pp. 261-86. Due to the fact that many Early Cola vimanas are 
losed in, it is almost impossible to establish to what extent they were 
:-dlt according to perfect proportions as prescribed by vastusastras. Never¬ 
theless, it can be assumed that the Early Cola sthapatis tried to achieve ideal 
proportions by trial and error, as will become obvious from our discussion. 

I arrett 1974, p. 35~37. 

-t the listed anomalies the buildings at Nirpalani and Sendalai are recon¬ 
structions. All other vimanas in Table A are original and will be dealt with 
-n the course of this and/or the following chapter. 

Tor references see appendix 7, last column. Of course a temple can be older 
: .an the date mentioned in its earliest inscription. Occasionally a shrine 
.an be younger because old slabs with inscriptions were later on incorporated 
-r. new walls. 

:arret 1974, pp. 131- 33. 

A striking diversity in ornamental details on the superstructures of the 
ivitalas among the Sapta Sthanas can be observed, especially on the sala, 

:n the connecting wall between the karnakutT and the sala, and on the second 
:ila wall. In Pis. 23-28 the following variations can be noticed: 
r. the sala: at Tiruppalanam (PI. 23) a paftjara occurs which is crowned 
by a huge kudu and flanked by two round pilasters; at Tillai¬ 
sthanam (PI. 24), Tiruchchatturai (PI. 25) and Tirukkandiyur 
(PI. 28) a protruding block with an image and capped by a kudu 
can be seen; at Tiruvedikkudi (PI. 25) there are two panjaras 
flanking an image in between two pilasters,'while the roof 
of the sala is incorporated in the second tala, 
m the connecting wall: at Tiruppalanam (PI. 23)this has no decoration what¬ 
soever; at Tillaisthanam (PI. 24) it shows a pair of panjaras; 
at Tiruvedikkudi (PI. 25) there is a small niche with a stand¬ 
ing image; at Tiruchchatturai (PI. 26) and Tirukkandiyur (PI. 

28) we notice a protruding block carrying a seated image. 

;n the second tala wall: at Tillaisthanam (PI. 24) and Tiruchchatturai (PI. 

26) we note a decoration with round pilasters; at Tiruvedikku¬ 
di (PI. 25) and Tirukkandiyur (PI. 28) two enormous dvarapalas 
were added. 

The application of the panjaras and dvarapalas was almost certainly copied 
from the Pallavas (cf. Chandra 1975, pis. 106- 23). The round pilaster (cf. 
Tanesa Ratha, Brown, pi. LX) is also a Pallava feature. Another group of 
temples - the three vimanas at Kambadahalli in Mysore(State) - also shows 
i variety in the shape of the sikhara. These experiments with ornamental 
details in the Sapta Sthanas can also be noticed in the illustrations pro¬ 
vided by Balasubrahmanyam (Balasubrahmanyam 1966, pis. 107-09 and p. 241). 

Balasubrahmanyam 1966, np. 41 and 89. He classified the Siva koyils at 
Panangudi and Kaliyapatti as Vijayalaya monuments and attributed that at 
Tirukkattalai to Aditya I. 

These are the temples at Sembyan Mahadevi(SM), A.D.981 and Tiruvarur (T), 
A.D.991. Other buildings of which the date is less certain lie along the 
coast, viz. atTirukkadaiyur (Td) and Nagapattinam(N) both bearing inscrip¬ 
tions from the days of Rajaraja I. More vimanas with three niches in each 
wall are the Nage^vara at Kumbakonam (K) and the Koranganatha at Srlnivasa- 
nallur(S) . The dates of these temples are ambiguous and not easy to determine. 
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as will appear from what follows. The monuments at Tiruvidaimarudur (Tr 
and Tirumalavadi (Tm) were renovated in A.D. 984 and 1026'respectively. 


9) Introducing the makaratorana in order to support an hypothesis based or. 
thejrumber of devakosthas in a paragraph dealing with the structure of a 
vimana, might appear to be an unjustified deviation from our main theme. 
However, it is not the decorative aspect of the makaratorana which is c: 
importance but the presence of the saved-out block which the sculptor v: 
supposed to carve out later on. This block was planned in the total con¬ 
cept from the start and cannot possibly have been added as an afterthou. 
So, when the makaratorana is present, it is contemporary with the vimar.: 
if not, it was never intended to have a makaratorana over the niche. Hew 
the development proceeded is discussed in appendix*6. 

10) De Lippe (p. 172) and Dhaky (1971, p. 276) do not support Barrett's at¬ 
tribution. 

11) Cf. Fig. 22c, p. 86, which illustrates that pahjaras and lateral niches 
are mutual exclusive, since they occupy in pairs the same recesses. In 
the case of dvitalas these elements appear in the two recesses. 

12) Cf. Dhaky 0971, p. 276) who dated the Sadayar koyil in about A.D. 889 
on the basis of sculptural evidence. 

13) If they were taken from palm-leaves this could have happened centurie 
later. 

14) Barrett 1974, p. 129. 

15) Idem, p. 53. 

■ 6) Balasubrahmanyam 1966, p. 101.". . . Mahendravarman I,...who is said to ha 
seized the country of the Cholas, embellished by the daughter of t;._ 

Kavera (river Kaveri) whose ornaments are the forrests of paddy fields. 

17) Cf. Pis. 3, 5 and 31a. The figures on either side of a devakostha could 
well be a ^urely^Pallava concept. The presence of these images'on the 
shrine at Snnivasanallur seems an indication that an older Pallava ten- 
served as example for this monument. Cf. de Lippe, p. 173. 

18) As the temple as Tiruvaiyaru is completely built-in, no phtographs show, 
the total height and width of its walls can be made. 

19) Barrett 1974, pp. 50-52. 

20) Idem, p. 52. 

21) Balasubrahmanyam 1966, pp. 93-94. 

22) The oldest inscription on the Vatatirtanatha temple at Andanallur dated 
A.D.918, mentions a certain Pudi Parantaka as the founder’of the shrine. 
Its construction -phrased in the past tense - seems to have been added 
the record as an afterthought. The inscription in question deals extens: 
ly with a land-transaction which obviously did not run smoothly and • 
the surrounding population in commotion for a large number of years. Ac; 
ding to this record the first transaction took place already in A.D.901. 
Of course, it is possible that in that year no stone walls were as yet 
available for an inscription commemorating this first transaction. On r 
other hand, A.D.918 does not have to be the year in which the consecrate 
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look place. It should merely be taken as the year in which the trans 
lotion was brought to an end. Only then the whole story was recorded for 
oosterity. This could mean that this koyil was in existence (long?) before 
the first transaction took place, i.e. before A.D.904. 

T.e third cross in South Arcot on map 6 indicates the location of the shrine 
it Tiruvakkarai. Since this temple was renovated we do not know 1 whether the 
:ut-out niches are original. 

Iclasubrahmanyam 1966, pp.196-97. 

The kumbhapanjara is an ornament on temple walls and consists of a flower¬ 
pot with a pilaster standing in it .It will be discussed in 4.3.1. of this 
:hapter. 

In the case of the Nages'vara at Kumbakonam the idea of scarcety of 
images seems obvious. Although the sculptures fit into their niches, they 
ire clearly later' additions(PI. 30). One of the figures stands with its 
rack towards Ardhanarl, a rather disrespectful attitude. The fact that the 
niches had to be carved out in the walls makes it improbable that the icons 
in the ardhamandapa are contemporary with the ardhamandapa itself. As 
these images seem to belong - stylistically - to the same group of sculp 
fares placed in the niches of the vimana, the latter are also not contem¬ 
porary with the building. The year in which thesefigures were placed in 
the walls of this temple could be determined by establishing which records 
.ere partly obliterated by the niches in the ardhamandapa wall, or if 
the scribe showed awareness of the presence of the cut-out niches from 
which years these inscriptions date. 

The fact that the images of Visnu and Brahma are carved out on the stones 
with which the temple is constructed, indicates that the niche of Lingod- 
bhava was planned right from the start._So, the.sculpture cannot be a re¬ 
placement of an earlier image of Ardhanarl or Visnu. 

Cf. Gopinatha Rao, Vol. II, pp- 107- 08, pi. XIII. 

Balasubrahmanyam 1966, p.115. 

The crescent is placed high up on the wall. The makaratorana could well 
•ave been damaged in case the roof had collapsed.Replacement of the cracked 
r broken stone by a new one would then have been the normal procedure.This 
could have been part of the repairs mentioned by Balasubrahmanyam.Of course, 
another possibility is that the Nataraja in this panel is indeed the.first 
ever designed. But who can establish beyond doubt when exactly a religious 
concept is translated into stone for the first time? 

In chapter two the deficiences of his typology were fully discussed(2.3.3.). 
Barrett 1974, p. 105. 

Idem, p. 135 and fig- lie. 

It is not likely that the architect ignored the obvious enthusiasm of the 
village population with regard to the construction of their koyil(at Tiru- 
vilakkudi)and spoiled their building right away by cutting holes in the 
walls of the building still under construction. 

A pulli is a small arch over a syllabal sign. It is considered to be a 
palaeographical characteristic of the 9 th century. 

Balasubrahmanyam (1975, p. 128) believed that the temple at Tirumahgalam 
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actually dates from the time of Aditya I. Here again, he based himself cz 
the presence of a number of special forms of Siva, placed in the niches as 
detached sculptures. It concerns the figures of"Hariharar and Bhikshataz 
(sic) which are also found in the monuments at Tiruverumbur and Gobura- 


patti, and at Tiruvamattur and Viralur respectively. Of these four shriiu 
only the last can be securely dated before A.D. 900. As against this, the 
oldest record on the temple at Tirumahgalam dates from the 5th regnal yei- 
of Rajaraja I, i.e. A.D. 990. 

36) Inscriptions issued in the name of Krsna III as well as Parantaka I were 
discovered on temples throughout the South Arcot District. Parantaka had 
his headquarters in the southern part of the district. Between A.D. 935- 
43 he had shrines raised at Erumbur, Tirunamanallur and Gramam. The first 
two vimanas represent the pure Cola type 1-2—a, the third belongs to Col- 
type II-2-b. 

37) Balasubrahmanyam 1975, pis. 398-99. 

38) Chandra 1975, pi. 123. 

39) Soundara 1975, pp. 299-300; pp. 288-89 and pi. 151. 

40) Cf. also Dhaky 1971, p. 272, where he compared the Neman images with th:« 
at Narttamalai. 

41) Balasubrahmanyam described this building as an ekatala with a round sik'. _- 
ra, but the vimana has two talas and is crowned by a square sikhara. 

42) By drawing up criteria which allow for a "first phase" of more than 60 
years, Barrett created problems for himself. For, when the final object;^ 
is to show a development in stylistic features it should be possible :: 
distinguish at least a few of these features in temples built in ca.A.D. 
890, 920 and 940 respectivily. As this is not the case we have to go by 
the "feelings" of the author. 

43) Balasubrahmanyam 1966, p. 145; Barrett 1974, p. 85. 

, / , 

44) In the. long run Agastya becomes a manifestation of Siva. 

45) Barrett 1974, pp. 107, 135 and 137. 

46) Balasubrahmanyam 1971, pi.9. 

2 

47) The size of the vimanas varies between 4 and 6m , the lenght of the ! 
ardhamandapas varies between 3~6m. 

48) Barrett 1974, pp. 134-35, 137. However, we should like to point out that 
his typology does not represent the actual situation. In his drawings tl 
ardhamandapa is incorrectly shown as throughout slightly more narrow thirl 
the vimana. In reality his type II is always as wide as the vimana which] 
in fact, gives these temples such a balanced appearance. Furthermore, ventil: 
holes should not be considered equally important as niches, because thez 
do not belong to the original design of an ardhamandapa. This implies 
that the subtypes Ic and Ib.l which Barrett distinguished on the basis :• 
these holes(our Fig. 14), do not occur in our classification and that r~* 
shrines belonging to his subtypes lid and lie, should, in fact, be consi¬ 
dered as examples of his lib category, because blind niches should be 
dealt with in a different way. 

49) Balasubrahmanyam 1971, pp. 207-08. 

50) Balasubrahmanyam 1975, p. 406. 

51) Balasubrahmanyam 1971, p. 83. 
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I. vubrahmanyam 1975, p. 148. 

1- ubrahmanyam 1971, pp. 26-27; Barrett 1974, p. 74. 

I -.isubrahmanyam 1975, pp. 119—21. 

S-rrett 1974, p. 135. 

”, remple at Xirumanancheri attributed by Balasubrahmanyam to the days of 
^ir_yan MahadevT, was not included in our survey. On paying a visit to 
Ibis monument it appeared to be a completely new building. Its layout 
•-ver, could well have been copied from the original shrine, since it 
i -II shows the characteristic 1—B— 3 combination. 


*1..asubrahmanyam 1975, pp. 14-15 and 18. 

Ifi calculation of the complete building is as follows: 
the Rajarajesvar a 

'15 x 30 sq. metres wall surface of the vimana 1800 sq. metres 

including the 5 metres high base ) 

- - 1.15 x ca. 47,4 sq. metres surface superstructure) 2844 sq. metres 

- a (10 x 25 sq. metres wall surface ardhamandapas ) 500 sq. metres 

5144 sq. metres 


7 r an average small dvitala 

- 1 - (3x6 sq. metres wall surface of the vimana 72 sq.metres 

including the base) 

- x (3 x 6,6 sq. metres wall surface superstructure) 80 sq.metres 
(3 x 6 sq. metres wall surface ardhamandapa) 36 sq.metres 

188 sq.metres 

-f course, these measurements are merely 
spproximations . Several subsidiary buildings 
-r.d details are not accounted for: the 
two large gopuras,which are both taller 
:.:an an ordinary dvitala, the inside 
-alls of the vimana,since it belongs 
the sandhara class, the immense 
volume of the platform measuring ca. 

>30 x 55 sq. metres, the length of the 
-rakara walls enclosing twice an area 
■ i ca. 240 x 122 sq. metres, eight 
:hrines for the dikpalas and eigth for 
the a§taparivaradevatas most of them 
gone. 



A 


,-60 


15 


30 , 

Rajaraj esvara 


dvitala 


~e may wonder how Raj araj a I collected sufficient funds to finance sach an enter- 
rise even before he became king. According to Sastri(1966, pp. 180-81) the 
-vccessful campaigns against the Pandya and Kerala kingdoms(comprising 
India south of the Kaveri-Coleroon) and against SrT Lanka took place in the 
first five years of his reign. In A.D. 992 he fought his first victorious 
rattle against the Calukyas. This was apparently the (anticipated) conse- 
ruence of his invasion of the Eastern Calukyan tracts some years earlier. 

In A.D. 1007 Rajendra I was ordered by his father to invade the Western 
lalukya territory, which he plundered slaughtering women, children and brah- 
vins. From then onwards the Cola empire extended its influence in all di¬ 
rections including Malaya and Indonesia (Sastri 1966, pp. 202-03). Since 
rhe victories of Rajaraja I can only be inferred from his undated, but in 
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other respects detailed epithets running along the base of his own monu¬ 
ment, we do not really know whether he started his campaigns only after 
ascended the throne. We do know that he himself ordered his son to fight 
his arch-enemies, the Calukyas, seven years before his death and that he 
made him joint ruler two years before he passed away. So it is quite possible . 
Uttama Cola in the last years of his reign also entrusted.^the^military 
affairs of his kingdom to his nephew Arumoli, the future Rajaraja I.In 
same way, Rajaraja I could have laid the base of his political and financial pc^ 
while he was still crown prince. This seems all the more likely since Arumoli 
was probably a (too?) young crown prince in A.D. 969 when he promised his 
uncle — who had murdered his father Aditya II according to a record fro* | 
the reign of Rajendra I — to abstain from the throne till he, Uttama Co. 
had died. This event occurred seventeen years later. 

If we assume this course of affairs, then a construction period of 
years for the Rajarajelvara is acceptable, since Rajaraja I must have haz 
the financial means right from the start of his reign. The building was 
not completely finished, for there are many plain blocks on either 
side of the numerous niches which were meant to represent all kinds of at¬ 
tendants but never reached that state. We believe that the sculptors wer: 
interrupted by the king's death and left their work unfinished. Fortunat i 
Rajendra I had shifted his capital from Tanjavur to Gangaikondacolapurar - 
perhaps from the time he was joint ruler. So, the artists and craftsmen 
were ordered to this new capital to erect a more or less similar temple. 
This second, large shrine with only eight talas is not as impressive as 
that of his father, for it is not as tall and has a curvilinear profile 
(cf. cover) and the additional buildings in its compound are less 
numerous than at Tanjavur. Nevertheless, the Gahgaikondacolesvara 
was not completely finished. This implies that its construction — the 
embellishments excluded — probably also took roughly 30 years. As Ra¬ 
jendra almost certainly did not have financial problems during his ex¬ 
tremely succesful, long reign, lasting 32 years, we can conclude that 
he too passed away before the sthapatis had completed their work. (The 
other two gigantic temples in the delta were raised by kings who also 
ruled for more than 30 prosperous years, viz. the Airavatesvara at 
Darasuram built by Rajaraja II—A.D. 1146-73 —and the Kampaharesvara 
at Tribhuvanam founded by Kulottuhga III—A.D. 1178-1218). 

One final remark with regard to the supposed,long construction peri -d 
As inmediaeval Europe trades were restricted to certain groups of person; 
While these groups were maintained in Europe by way of severe selection ■ 
training periods(guilds), in India this took place by birth(casts). In b.: 
cases a sudden increase in the number of craftsmen is hardly possible v 
a king ordered a temple complex which was ca. 50 times larger than the 
customary shrines. On the other hand, a sudden decrease can be explained 
as a result of deteriorated circumstances. Epidemics, severe draughts or 
floods could have decimated the number of artisans and — more important— 
their families while continuous warfare could have limited the financial 
means of the founders. 

60) According to his own eloquent inscription Rajaraja must have had a perfer; 
talent in finding people willing to perform the numerous temple duties . 
to organize the maintenance of the buildings. Four treasurers, 174 brahzl- 
caryas, seven accountants and nine subaccountants were provided by 144 
villages,all in the province of Colamandalam. They had to be given a sp£3 
fied number of kalams of paddy per year. Some 131 villages were ordered 
provide 143 watchmen for the temple. They all received 100 kalams of pai- ■ 
per year. More than 400 devadasls were transferred from 91 shrines all 
over the empire and settled in two newly built streets. They were also r - 
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* —n sn allowance of upto 100 kalams of paddy per year wfiicti is not very 
ruch! — the net produce of one veii of Iand(26.755 sq.metres). If one of 
them died her relations had to provide a new devadasi. Finally, 216 male 
servants were enlisted such as singers, musicians, dancers, a superinten¬ 
ding goldsmith, holders of the sacred parasol, tailors, jewel-stitchers, 
water-carriers and so on. In the same record the chief architect and the 
two assistant architects are specifically mentioned as the recipients of 
tn unspecified remuneration. 

In spite of this extremely detailed list of people connected to the 
temple, the men who actually built this koyil with their bare hands are 
~assed over in complete silence. This is all the more stunning as even the 
timber of cows per lamp is specified. Rajaraja himself made extensive 
rants to shepherds in the neighbourhood of Tahjavur for maintaining 
-,332 cows, 1,644 ewes and 30 she-buffaloes in order to receive enough ghee 
to burn 160 lamps in the temple compound (Balasubrahmanyam 1975, pp. 71-82). 
.nterpreting Balasubrahmanyam correctly we can infer that the setting up 
t some 66 metal images — specified accurately by name, weight and kind of 
ttetals used —and the organisation of the temple services took six years, 

-• e - from A.D. 1008 till his death in A.D. 1014. This implies that a large 
:art of the building must have been ready by A.D. 1008. 

lalasubrahmnyam 1975, pp. 332-33, nos. 56, 61-64. Cf. appendix 11, nos.30-37. 

_dem,pp. 6 and 14. Cf. Volwahsen, p.180, where the time consuming problem 
=f the transportation of the grxva platform is illustrated. 

In the following discussion we shall refer time and again, to reproductions 
-n Barrett's and Balasubrahmanyam's publications.Good illustrations of the 
imana at Tiruvarur and its sculptures can be found in Barrett 1974, pis. 
"-79 and in Balsubrahmanyam 1966, pis. 262-70. 

I a1asubrahmanyam 1975, pis. 42-52. The images illustrated in his pls.51(a-c) 
belong to a different - later - style than those reproduced in his pis. 

- -50,which represent the standard set of figures typical of the days of Ut- 
:ama Cola. As the pilasters and makaratoranas are covered with thick layers 
r plaster nothing can be said about the decorative details — if at all 
-resent. The kal profiles, on the other hand, will firmly date the temples 
is we shall demonstrate in chapter four. 

Barrett 1974, pi. 55. Note the munai or inverted lotus petals on the 
tilasters of the central niche projection, an aspect to be dealt with in 
:hapter four. Balasubrahmanyam 1966, pi. 83. 

I. Balasubrahmanyam 1975, pis. 63 -66. The temple is completely built in, 
which explains the awkward quality of the reproductions. PI. 66 shows that 
the decoration on the walls of this shrine is quite good. In fact, on 
Isiting this monument we discovered that its pilasters are often superb- 
-y carved. 

In two respects the shrine resembles that at Tiruppugalur (no. 7). In 
the first place every pilaster is topped by a kamala with munai or in¬ 
serted lotus petals. Secondly, every corner palagai carries a nattiya- 
ten. This combination of nattiya-pens and munai occurs only on these 
tvo monuments. All other koyils in the delta built after A.D. 969 
ave either munai of nattiya-pens or no decoration of this kind at all. 

This aspect will be discussed in the next chapter. Cf. Balasubrahmanyam 
971, pp. 177-78. 
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68) Cf . Barrett 1974, pis. 25-27 and 80(a)-82; Balasubrahnanyam 1971, pis. - 
50. Note the difference between the decoration of the pilasters and kudu 
at Kuttalam as compared xvith those at Tiruvaduturai. 

At Kuttalam the slender, beautifully carved pilasters stand in a square 
block studded with lotus buds on its four corners and have a median banc 
garlands; the kudus are placed ca. 2 eras, above the fascia of the pa: 
jara kapota — a feature also found in the koyils at KTranur, Tirunagesv; 
Vriddachalam and Manampadi. 

At Tiruvadu turai the pilasters are relatively short and heavy, xvhile tb 
decoration is superficial. The kudus form a perfect circle across the fa 

69) On comparing pis. 80(a) and 48 (Barrett 1974) this statanent proves : 
be incorrect. The pilasters of the shrine at Konerirajapuram and their : 
rative details shot? closer affinity to those at Tiruvaduturai (Barrett 
1974, pi. 25), than to those at Kuttalam. In our opinion this indicates 
that the monument at Konerirajapuram is one of the first — if not the Vi 
first — product(s) of Sembyan Mahadevi's atelier.The outlines of a garL 
and nattiya-pens are only slightly cut out on this temple, whereas at K_ 
lam the high relief of the same type of ornaments demonstrates an ex- 
per ienc. ed hand . 

70) Cf.our PI. 63b with Barrett 1974, pi. 80(a). 

71) Balasubrahnanyam 1971, p. 219. 

72) The temple at Ramanatha Koyil ras built ca. A .D. 1 01 9 as a pallippadaicv 
the mortal remains of a certain Panchavan MahadevI, probably one of the 
queens of Rajaraja I (Balasubrahnanyam 1 975, pp. 270- 71). The building 
activities at Garigaikondacolapuram may have started ca. A.D. 1012, alth 
the earliest reference to the city dates only from A.D. 1029 (Balasu- 
brahmanyam 1971, p. 241). 

73) Barrett 1974,pis. 85-86. 

74) Cf., for instance, the carefully carved garlands, na^fya-pens, makarat - 
nas ard kapotas on the Naltunai Isvara (our Pis. 60a-b and Barrett's pi- 
28—31 a, 34a-b, 1974) with those at: 

- AnangUr (A.D. 980-85), Barrett 1974, pi. 51; 

- Kuttalam (A.D. 990), Barrett 1974, pi. 80(a); 

- Tiruvaiyaru (A.D. 1000-1006), Barrett 1974, p. 86; 

-Tanjavur (A.D. 98 5-1014), Balasubrahnanyam 1975, p. 12 (excellent qual 
ty of garlands ), pis. 13 and 15 (beautifully executed makaratoranas 
and kumbhapafijaras), pi. 19 (unfinished decorative details); pi.. 22 
does not represent a part of the Rajarajesvara, but of the more recer: 
Sumbrahnaiiya temple in the same compound. 

- Tirumangalam (A.D. 990-1000), our PI. 50. 

- Goburapatti (A.D. 990-1000), our PI . 49. 

- Gahgaikondacolapuram (A.D. 1012 ? -1044 ? ), Balasubrahnanyam 1975, 

p. 205. In the upper part of the first tala the kumbhapahjaras are re¬ 
placed by niches, thus creating extra room for even more images than 
the double-storeyed walls of the Rajarajesvara at Tanjavur (pi. 7); 
pis. 210- 24 illustrate that the quality of the sculptures is good, 
while that of the pilasters is not. 

75) Cf . Kuttalam, Barrett 1974, pi. 80(a), where the kudus on the panjara- 
kapota are also placed slightly higher up on the fascia. 

76) Barrett 1974, pi. 18(b). 

77) Balasubrahmanyam 1966, p. 190. 



pter four 


development of individual components of a vimana in 
“olamandalam between A.D. 850-1044 


iuction 


Tom the discussion in the previous chapter it became clear that the 
-'-ral aspects of a monument can only be used for its dating on two 
ons: 

a number of temples showing the same element should be reasonably large, 
:iuse only in that case uniform regions can be demarcated. 

” ine course of time the population of a specific area must have expanded 
• else must have developed an ever increasing number of socio-religious 
.'Ctions inherent to temples, because only then it is likely that the size 
;* these buildings would have been adapted. 

two conditions are applicable to the KaverT delta and its population, but 
-*e outer provinces this is not the case, for there we find only a limited 
^ of monuments and their size is small. It is, however, possible to date 
r koyils when their decorative features are taken into consideration. 

In this chapter we shall try to find solutions for the problem how to date 
::e Early Cola buildings. Apart from the shrines situated in the districts 
Arcot, Tiruchirappalli, North Arcot and Chingleput, many temples located 
:~e delta will be discussed as well. These are the Sapta Sthanas and the 
of koyils built after A.D. 970, for they appeared to show such an extreme 
ation in their structural aspects that we were forced to study their or- 
r.tation. 

Contrary to the structural aspects there is no coercive order in which the 
decorative features can be studied. The only consideration is that some 
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Fig. 36. Individual components and their position on an Early Cola koyil 


1. stupT 

2. sikhara with kudus and siriihamukhas 

3. grTva with devakosthas 

4. vyali frieze 

5. kapota with different types of kudu 
and fascia with border of circles 

6. bhutagana frieze 

7. uttira 

8. podigai 

9. palagai 

10. kamala 

11. kumbha ^ 14. kal 

12. kalasa 

13. malasthana 


15.vari 
16 .kantha 

17. pattika 

18. kumuda r 20.adhisthana 

19. jagatT 

21.upana or upapTtha 


(Drawing based on a photograph of the BhumTsvara at Viralur). 
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*1 elements are liable to disappear due to renovation — as is often the 
the sikhara — or due to a rise in the level of the pavement sur- 
; most shrines. This is why the presence of an upana is often hard toesta- 
Icnsequently, maps showing the distribution-pattern of variants of the 
or upana are incomplete and therefore do not provide a reliable picture. 

‘, therefore, start our discussion with the adhisthana, followed by a re- 
- * the vari. Nevertheless, a small paragraph on the upana will be added, 
r'.ever the upana is visible, we can learn something about its applica- 
cs shape and its development(Fig. 36, nos. 16-21). 

'*e subject of the subsequent paragraph is the kal or shaft. This element 
c of the wall and its function is purely decorative. Its delicately 
t-ared motifs or garlands, dancing figures and playful animals have often 
Mastered so many times that their original beauty can only be guessed at. 
:"tour, on the other hand, cannot be hidden that way. So, this aspect of 
i' will be studied (Fig. 36, nos. 9-14). 

Another important element of a temple is its roof. Usually it is consider- 
: ~e an essential part of the structural design. We, on the other hand, are 
y interested in its outward appearance: its profile, the way the grTva 
on its form and —in case we are dealing with a dvitala —the different- 
:*• in the hara and the second tala. As said above, these aspects have more 
than not been spoiled or destroyed. The only complete set of original 
are found on temples located in the Tiruchirappalli District. Consequent¬ 
ly monuments situated in this district will be discussed in the paragraph 
'ng with the sikhara(Fig. 21, nos. 5-7, Fig. 36, nos. 1-3). 
tie shall conclude this chapter with the most important criterion: the 
rai or corbel. This does not change during the Early Cola period —as de- 
'by others — because it is characterized by merely one variant. It is not 
", however, when exactly the new shapes at the beginning and the end of 
s long period were created. Therefore, our discussion of the Early Cola po- 
i~ cannot reveal the chronological sequence of the Early Cola temples, but 
^ help to settle the problem of when exactly the "pre-Early Cola period" 

"ed into the Early Cola period and how long this period lasted. The shrines 
::^ssed in the paragraph dealing with the podigai are in the first place the 
:ca Sthanas, for on their walls the Early Cola corbel received its definite 
ice, and secondly, the buildings of the period following immediately after 
3 i completion of the Rajarajesvara at Tanjavur, where the new podigai was 
c-'oduced (cf. Fig. 57, p. 300 and Fig. 36, no. 8). 

Beside the decorative parts just mentioned we shall pay attention to the 
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distribution-pattern of some other ornaments which were, from the start, inc 
porated in the design of a wall, viz. the idal — looking like exaggerated lo 
petals appearing from under the palagai —-the nattya-pens and the rearing 1: 
on either side of a podigai and standing on the palagais, the sculptures on 
either side of a devakostha and the panels under the pilaster in case they a 
applied under each and every kal of the vimana. These decorative details wil 
not be the subject of a separate paragraph, but their distribution-pattern 
be of help in the discussion of the kal. 

2. Composition of the adhisthana 
2.1.Typology. 

The adhisthana is the platform on which the garbhagrha stands. It consists : 
four parts. These are from the bottom upwards the jagatT, the kumuda, the ka 
tha and the pattika or akrapattiyal. A second kantha between the patti ka arc 
the vari, part of the wall decoration, does not belong to the base. The kur_ 
and the pattika can be piped both at their lower and at their upper rims w:c 
a small padmabandha, the jagatT only at its upper rim, for otherwise the 
impression might be created that the vimana rests unstable on its upana, i.= 
the plinth. This plinth, usually a granite plate or a layer of bricks no 
thicker than a few centimetres, is an independent part of the building. Dur- 
the Pallava period it often had several mouldings. 

Barrett's typology suggested that both the vari and the upana are parts 
the adhisthana. 1 ^ However, as this is not the case, our train of thought is 
rather different. Yet, a remark regarding temple bases may explain 
Barrett's mistake. For the function of the adhisthana as a base of the garb* 
grha had already been lost in the oldest Early Cola shrines. This can be de¬ 
duced from the fact that the pranala — the spout which draines the abhiseka 
water through the northern wall — may occur in every moulding of the base, e 
in the jagatT, depending on the floor-level inside the sanctum. The temple 
Tiruvidaimarudur, renovated in the present century, has its pranala even ir 
upana! Apparently, the original platform on which the yonT and the linga sta 
is neither raised nor lowered when renovation takes place. This implies tha: 
the sthapatis could only apply the mouldings of the adhisthana with or with: 
an upana or vari around the given floor. If the space between the ground-le.' 
and the yonT was too narrow for the four mouldings of the base, then the pa 




- the floor of the sanctum, automatically became mere decorations with- 
../„:; a carrying function. The pure concept of the adhisthana as a true base 
---V applied in those temples which are located in a place where no Siva 

-'ad ever stood before. In such cases the pranila was placed in or just 

the pattika. 

In appendix 5 aspect 3 shows some of the jagati variations of which only 
-.-s 3 and 4-or a combination of 3 and 4 - occur on Colajemples, the 
.ariants were invented and applied by the Pallavas and Calukyas. This 
=5 that the Cola monuments can be subdivided into two groups: 
consisting of temples with a straight jagati; 

XIconsisting of temples with an ogeed jagati, decorated with lotus 

petals. . _ 

, shrine shows both types at the bottom of its base, i.e. under the vimana 

v.e ardhamandapa, it is indicated as I/II. 

Aspect 4 illustrates the seven variations in the shape of the kumuda. The 
rtened versions 5 and 6 are contributions of the Cal.ukyas; no. 3, the ku- 
, with vertical flutes - is a true Pallava type which was never app led 
;-je the Palar region. The kumuda commonly found on the base of Ear y o.a 
-es has, therefore, either three facets (l)ora round profile ( 2 )-shapes 
ch W ere both copied from Pallava shrines. The Cola artists, however omitted 
/complicated vertical flutes on the rounded kumuda and lined it with only 

two small lotus-borders (4), so there are only two types of the kumuda. 

A: the kumuda with three facets; 

B- the rounded kumuda, with a lotus petal moulding. 

"some cases the kumuda of the garbhagpha and that of the ardhamandapa belong 

different types. This is indicated as A/B. 

Aspect 6 represents the variations of the moulding above the kumuda. 
rst variant is the vyali frieze (1), the second a kantha with or wlthout 
=11 panels under the pilasters (2-5) or an element which indicates the pla 
the wooden rafters, which on tuples built of brick and wood, used to pro- 

- de on that 'place under the pattika (6 and 8), while variant 7, the rosette, 
; - be considered a petrified projection which had already lost its function. 

-ee variants of the kantha can be distinguished: 
i-iant 1: the vyali kantha; 

:~iant 2: the normal, straight kantha; 

anant 3: the kantha with ''mock-rafters". _ 

Finally, under aspect 7 several variations of the pattika are represented 
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Fig. 37a.Step one: 
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^ich there are basically two types: 

:>2 a: the rectangular pattika (1-3); 

; - b: the pattika transformed into a kapota (4-7). The pattika is decorated 
one or two padmabandhas (3), the kapota with vyalis (4) and/or kudus (5 
'5), or it is left plain (7). 

•he adhisthana is a unit, notwithstanding its often differentiated com- 
-ion. A typology of this temple element will, therefore, have to consist 
- :1 theoretical combinations of the four types and their variants dis- 
Tccuised above - It we proceed in the same way as the sthapatis and place 
=- upon layer, then the following clusters can be expected step by step 
*=■ rigs. 37a-c). 

Step one (Fig.37a): a kumuda is placed on top of a jagatT. Of the four 
ole combinations IIA occurs only with a less pronounced curved profile 
: allava monuments, for instance on the Shore temple and the Olakanesvara 
;~allapuram (Pis. 4-5). The elegance of the large, ogeed lotus jagatT 
ously did not harmonize with the massive three-facetted kumuda. 

Step two (Fig. 37b): a kantha is placed on top of kumuda and jagatT. From 
three remaining possibilities of step one, nine new combinations can be 
-_ed. The first and last shown in this figure, were never applied by the 
_• Colas. The combinations 3 and 6 were not used by the Colas. As they re- 
:=nt complete bases, a pattika over the petrified rafter-tops was really 
luous. The combinations 4 and 7 are also complete adhisthanas, for a 
ya never appears above the vyali frieze—and rightly so, for it would 
r - 5 " this lively row of animals. 

itep three (Fig.37c): a pattika or kapota is placed on top of the kantha. 
-he three remaining possibilities of step two, six new combinations can 
reduced. The second possibility occurs only once, viz. at Peruhgulam in the 
•e.veli District. All others represent complete adhisthanas. 

Summarizing, seven types of adhisthanas are found on Early Co]a monuments, 
are: IB1, IIB1, IA2a, IB2a, IB2b, IIB2a and IIB2b. 

- .s stage it is not possible to establish a chronological sequence for 
■ = seven variants. As the basic elements had already been devised by the 
-•.yas and Pal lavas, the contribution of the Early Colas consisted merely of 
=nd enchanting combinations of well-known aspects. This is nicely i11 us- 
:-.ed in their earliest group of shrines, viz. the Sapta Sthanas and some 
: temples constructed before the end of the 9th century, in which they 
ar out these mixed forms. 
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2.2.Distribution of the adhisthana variants;determination and description of uniform regions 

The areas in which the straight and the ogeed jagatf occur under a straight c 
rounded kumuda are indicated in map 7. The distribution-pattern of these v= - 
iants is such that only IA and IB regions can be demarcated. The Palar area . 
the Tiruchirappal1i District are typical IA regions, whereas the delta is a 
area. Along the borders of the KaverT types IA and IB occur both. In South : - 
cot we see two separate IA areas as well as two lb zones. The elega- 
lotus-jagatT is not common in the Palar area; only two monuments have this :< 
of base, viz. that at Kulambandal (K) and a shrine rebuilt from its vyali 
frieze upwards, at Uttaramallur (U). 2 ) Both villages are located south of 
Palar and seem to link up topographically with the Early Cola temples in thr 
northeastern part of South Arcot, viz. those at Dadapuram (D), Kiliyanur [•: I 
and Tirunamanal1ur (T) and the Visnu Koyil somewhat further to the south a: 
Tribhuvana (Tr) dating from the first quarter of the 11th century. At Daci- 
puram, the ogeed jagatT was only applied under the panjaras (PI. 52a). HoweJ 
even in the KaverT delta itself the lotus jagatT is not a particularly dor-- 
phenomenon. There are only 21 instances of it in the delta, including the 
ments in which two variants were applied,and two along the borders of the 
divided KaverT. The Muvar Koyil at Kodumbalur (Ko) is a solitary case ir. 
large Irukkuvel area, proving that the lotus base cannot have been a contr-- 
bution of the architects of these people. 

Around Tarljavur we find a concentration of temples standing on a I IB i.u 
However, three of the seven monuments which determine this “region" are se ¬ 
ated in the PancanadTsvara complex at Tiruvaiyaru and consequently represe-- 
two phases, i.e. the style of Aditya I and that of Rajaraja I. The others = - 
located at Tirukkandiyur (Tk), Tirumalavadi (Tv) and Kilaiyur (K ). At Ti*-. - 
kandiyur the base under the ardhamandapa is different from that under the . - 
mana. The twin shrines at Kilaiyur .were buried up to the kumuda when 
we paid a visit to the site. However, the adhisthana of the Colesvara was re:- 
ly excavated as is illustrated in de Lippe's book. 3 ). The entire buildi r : 
stands on a I IB adhisthana and we assume that the same applies to the Agastyes^ 
in spite of basic differences in their superstructures (cf. pp. 288-90). 

All other temples with an ogeed jagatT are situated in the central p= — 

✓ _ _ 

of the delta and date froin the time of Sembyan MahadevT or later. Their 
cations do not allow the clear demarcation of a region, because IB variar:: 
were frequently applied in the same area and at the same time (appendix 12 

The location of the different variations of the layers above the kur_; 
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•r.dicated on map 8. All variants appear to be evenly distributed over Tamil 
_:j, so we have to consider them in combination with the underlying mouldings. 
Temples with a vyali frieze are naturally those which occur as I IB on 
7. In combination with the I IB mouldings they form the I IB 1 group. Because 
t *-egions could be demarcated for the I IB combination, a di stribution-pattern 
W the occurance of 11B1 cannot be established either (map 9). This is also 

tee case with the IB1 base which is spread over a wide area (map 9). It occurs 

i» me extreme west at SrTni vasanal 1 ur (S), more to the east at Allur (Pancana- 
era,A), in the two Muttaraiyar koyils at Kiranur(K) and Sendalai(S), in 
: southeastern part of the delta at Ti rukkolli kkadu (Tk), in the southeastern 
fe : of the delta at Vedaranyam (V), four times in the centre of the delta at 

-anatha Koyil (RK), Maharajapuram (M), Tiruvilakkudi (Tv) and under the vimana 

t Tirunaraiyur (Tn), in the apex of the delta at Tirukkattuppalli (Tp) and 
• 'illy, in the norht under the Amman shrine at Gangaikondaco]apuram (G). Out- 

- :e the KaverT delta this type of base occurs six times, viz. at KTlur (Ki) , 
-jkkoyilur (Kk) and Tindivanam (Ti), all three in South Arcot, and in North 
•:ot under the monuments at Tiruppachchiyur (Tp) , Takkolam (Ta) and KaverT- 
-•«:am (Ka). The last two shrines have the fluted version. It should be added, 

3Mjgh, that the "monument" at KaverTpakkam consists of a few fragments only, 
•:osited in the Government Museum at Madras. 

Adhisthanas with a kapota (b) instead of a straight pattika (a) occur ex- 

- .sively north of the river KaverT (map 8). They are located at regular inter¬ 
ns from west to east at Tiruchchennampundi, Gandaradittam. Pullamangai, Tirup- 
.-ambyam, GovTndaputtur and Kuttalam. Outside the delta this base was applied 
irder the monuments at Vriddhachalam (V), Dadapuram (D), Madagadipattu (M), Ti- 
--jllaivayil (Tm), and Tiruvorriyur (Tv), at the last two under the ardhaman- 

only. A kapota carrying a vyali frieze indicated as b in appendices 12-15, 
. a feature which occurs on the two oldest monuments of this group of IB2b 
r.pes, viz. at Tiruchchennampundi and Pullamangai. The practice to decorate a 
acota with kudus (b 1 -) becomes customary around A.D. 980, for this design is on- 

• found at GbvTndaputtur, Vriddhachalam, Kuttalam, Tirumullaivayi1 and Tiruvor- 

• ur. The other shrines of the kapota group (b) have both details on and/or 
::ve their kapota (b"). 

Except the koyils at the eleven villages just mentioned, all other monu- 
Rflts have a straight pattika. As indicated on map 8, the application of the 
. -gle or double string of lotus-petals (a‘ or a" respectively in appendices 
1-15), is almost entirely limited to the central part of the delta. The only 

- amples of this bandha outside the delta occur on the vimanas at Tirumullaiva- 
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yil (Tm) and Tiruvorriyur (Tv), on the complete building at Jambai, on the 
Brahmesvara at Brahmadesam (South Arcot) and on the Late Cola koyil at Nar. 
malai. As such, it appears to be a fringe phenomenon. 

Combining the data on maps 8 and 9 we see that the adhisthana with a k; 
ta is always associated with the IB2 layer-combination. The shrine at GovTr: 
puttur forms the only exception, for here we have the truely unique IIB2b bi 
It is also evident that the undecorated pattika (a) belongs to the stark IA: 
base. The pattika set in a padmabandha (a' or a") generally occurs over the 
IB2 and IIB2 combinations. 

Anomalies in the distribution-patterns on map 9 showing complete adhis; 
nas are hard to find, for all types are equally spread over the districts. I’ 
regularities are,however, observed on map 7, viz. the IB/IIB components in 
locational context of IA(2a). These anomalies are mentioned in Table C. In 
this list we have also included the shrines at Ramanatha Koyil, Maharajapur- 
Tirunaraiyur and the Wanyaganatha at Tiruvarur, because they show up as de. 
tions in the only real "region" on map 9, i.e. the (I)IB2a tract in the ce r :■ 
of the delta. We shall return to Table C once and again, for the temples in 
question display aberrations in other respects as well. 


Table C. 

Anomalies in the distribution-patterns in maps 7 and 9. 


Name of the village adhisthana 

locational 

context 

District 

Kodumbalur(Ko), 

I IB 1 

) 


Kiranur(K), 

IB1 

) IA2a 

Tri. 

Narttamalai(Melakkadambur,N) 

IB2a" 

) 


Sendaiai(S) 

IB3 

) 

Tanj. 

Tribhuvana(Tr) 

Madagadipattu(M) 

IIB1 

IB2b" 

) 

) IA2a 

) 

S. A. 

Tenneri (niche) (T) 

IB2a 

IA2a 

N.A. 

Ramanatha Koyil(RK) 

IB1 

) 


Maharajapuram(fringe) (M) 

IB1 

! IB2a 

j IIB2a 

) (map 9) 


Tirunaraiyur(Tn) 

IB1 

IIB1 

Tanj. 

Tiruvarur(Wan) (T) 

11B1 
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)logy of the regions. 

7- 38 we have indicated how different adhisthana types expanded over the 
areas and to what extent. We can draw some conclusions from the data 
led by this figure. 

the first place, the IA2a base occurs regularly at all times and in 
"■= four areas. Consequently, the IA2a variant cannot be used as an in- 
to date either the uniform regions or the temples within these regions 
:ly, the typical Cola lotus-base, the I IB1 variant, which was tried out 
PancanadTs'vara at Tiruvaiya.ru and the VTrattanesvara at Tirukkandiyur 
119), was hardly ever copied outside the delta and — when applied at all — 
'is only half a century later, provided the ramshackle building at Kiliya- 
South Arcot is dated after the well-proportioned temple at Tirunamanal- 
lo. 110-111). The lotus-base evidently, did not impress the sthapatis in 
: i!ar region. Only the architects of the Gahgaikondacolesvara at Kulam- 
dating from ca. A.D. 1034, placed the entire building including the 
.'i.a and the attached mukhamandapa on an ogeedjagatT. ^ In the Tiruchirap- 
District the construction of lotus adhisthanas started at about the same 
as in the delta, but the practice died out almost immediately. In the 
i place, it can be concluded that the IB1 base never became popular. Ori- 
-’ly a Pallava innovation in the beautiful, fluted version, the Colas pro- 
applied it for the first time at SrTnivasanal1ur or Allur, although in 
i'mioth version. In the delta it was applied at Tirunaraiyur for the first 
and selected as base for the two imperial koyils. Half a century earlier 
s type was tried out in South Arcot and then only twice in one decade. In 
r alar region this Pallava base seems to have been eliminated. Only in the 
j 11th century it turned up again under the large temple at Tiruppachchi- 
In the former Muttaraiyar area only the Siva Koyil at Kiranur stands on 

- ^ilar combination of mouldings. In the fourth place it is remarkable that 

- IB2b variant — most probably introduced with the construction of the Sa- 
. ar Koyil at Tiruchchennampundi — was applied incidentally in the delta for 

- ~:st a century, but hardly found acceptance outside it. The monuments at 
"idhachalam and Dadapuram stand on this type of base in South Arcot, al- 

' :-gh they were built when the sthapatis in the delta seem to have lost inter- 
■ - in this form. In the Palar region the IB2b variant was added exclusively 
. :=r the ardhamandapas of the shrines as Tirumullaivayi1 and Tiruvorriyur. In 
* * - fifth place it can be noticed that the IB2a variant was created by the 
-vsts who designed the Gomuktesvara at Tiruvaduturai. As far as we have been 

— '■Q to trace it, this type of base seems to have been rather popular and was 
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: ig. 38 . Approximate appearance, disappearance and frequency of the seven 

types of known Cola adhisthanas, per district (cf. appendices 12-15 , 
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applied well into the next century. Considerably later it appeared on the 
temple at Jambai in South Arcot. Furthermore, it occurred once in the Tirucr. 
rappalli District at Narttamalai on the Melakadambur, which is, however, a 
Middle Cola monument at the earliest (p. 157). Finally, it can be concluded 
that the IIB2a and IIB2b combinations hardly found favour outside the delta. 
This is remarkable, for it concerns two types of adhisthanas which were ob¬ 
viously devised in the workshop of Sembyan MahadevT, since it occurs among 
others on the monument at Aduturai, dating from A.D. 969-980 (p. 163).. This 
implies that in spite of royal patronage, the influence of the new develop¬ 
ments in temple architecture did not reach the outer provinces. We observed 
the same phenomenon in the case of the other typical Early Cola invention, 
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zhe lotus moulding created in the days of Aditya I. 

On comparing the dates in Fig. 38 with the position of the "regions" in- 
c=d on maps 7 and 9, we can, however, point out that: 
the fringe areas of both the Palar region and South Arcot, temples were 
ri'sed on a typical Early Cola base in a rather late phase and that the 
: T'tre of these large tracts contain monuments which are older; 

■ = subsequent innovations of the Early Cola base seem to have radiated from 
- core: viz. the Sapta Sthana group. We can notice an expansion in an east- 
«--b direction exhibiting the full course IA2a/IIBl --> IB2b --> IB2a 
IIB2a. To the west no obvious development can be observed. 


Chronology of some temples in the delta based on the shape of their adhisthanas. 

. Chronology of the temples built between A.D. 870-900. 

Oapta Sthana architects hardly escaped from the dominating type IA2a(Fig.39) 
•s the base of five out of seven shrines. However, although they surpassed 
selves in resourcefulness with regard to the 11B1 design which serves as 
•'or the monuments at Tirukkandiyur and Tiruvaiyaru, neither of the two 
. l s can be used as criterion for the dating of other temples built before 
900. We are less sure about the IB1 adhisthana. It seems as if the archi¬ 
es of the koyil at Tirukkattuppal1i were the first ever to apply this Pal lava 
:ept on a Muttaraiyar shrine (p. 144). Nevertheless, we are quite sure that 
»=s renovated in later days in view of the awkward niches in the vimana walls 
. 58b). Since the pranala is placed in the kumuda, it could well be that this 
■evation took place from the jagatT upwards. So,the rounded kumuda with lotus 
s and carrying the attractive vyali frieze could be a later addition. 
Studying the three complex vimanas at Tiruchchennampundi (PI. 35a), Srfniva 
•allUr (PI. 31c) and Kumbakonam (PI. 30), we are inclined to consider them as 
•ther experiments in the combination of forms: the unique IB2b, the Pal lava 
1 base and the usual IA2a combination, respectively. Fig. 39 shows that from 
completion of these three monuments onwards all established types occur. So 
er criteria are needed to determine the dates of the remaining, supposedly 
ly bui 1 dings. 


-t. Chronology of the temples built between A.D. 969-1014. 
r two phases which were distinguished in the previous chapter in the period 
:.;een A.D. 969-985 (Fig. 35, p. 160), are not re-inforced by a particular pre- 


Fig. 39.Temples built before A.D. 900; their adhisthanas, van's and other 
acteristics (cf. appendices 7-9). 


Name of village 

c h 

a r a c t e r 

sties 



adhisthana 

vari 

upana/panels 

sik. 

layou*. 

Tiruppalanam 

IA2a 

under cen¬ 
tral niche 

- 

S 

II-5-b/3--- 

Tillaisthanam 

IA2a 

absent 

- 

S 

II-3-b/3--- 

Tiruvedikkudi 

IA2a 

uninterrupted 

panels 

R 

II-4-b/3- : - 

Tiruchchatturai 

IA2a 

absent 

upana-padma 

S 

I I-2-b/l--- 

Melatiruppundu- 

rutti 

IA2a 

absent 

- 

0+R 

I-2-a/l— : - 

Tirukkandiyur 

IIB1/ ?2a 

uninterrupted 

panels 

R 

H-2-b/l-:- 

Tiruvaiyaru 

I IB 1 

absent 

- 

? 

H-2-b/l-:- 

Tiruchchennam- 

pundi(W) 

IB2b 

interrupted by 
central niche 
only 

panels 

? 

II-4-b/3--- 

Srinivasanallur(W)IB1 

Cola 

- 

S 

II-3-b/l--- 

Kumbakonam(E) 

IA2a 

Cola 

upana-padma/ 

panels 

S 

II-3-b/3--- 

Pullamarigai(E) 

IB2b/IIBl 

Cola 

panels 

s 

III-4-b/l--- 

Ti ruverumbur(W) 

IA2a 

(Cola) 

panels 

? 

I-l-a/1--- 

Tirukkalavur(E) 

IA2a 

Cola 

panels 

0 

I-2-a/l--- 

Lalgudi(W) 

11B1 

Cola 

panels 

R 

I-2-a/l--- 

Nemam(W) 

IA2a 

Cola 

panels 

s 

II-2-b/l--- 

Kilaiyur(W) 

11B1 

absent 

- 

SR 

11-2-b/l--- 

Tiruchchendurai(W)? B1 

absent 

- 

S 

II-2-b/l--- 

Allur(Pan.)(W) 

IIB1/IB1 

absent 

- 

0 

11-2-b/l-:- 

A11 Ur(Pas.)(W) 

IA2a 

absent 

- 

R 

I-2-b/l--- 

Andanal1ur(W) 

IA2a 

absent 

- 

? 

II-4-b/l--- 

Nangavaram(W) 

IA2a 

absent 

- 

R 

II-2-b/l--- 


E, W = East, West of the Sapta Sthanas;P=pahjara;S=square;R=round;0=octag:- 
?=sik(hara)probably not original. 1) Here the vari is already interrupted 
the vimana niches. However, the vari runs on under the niches of the ardhc- 
mandapa.At Tiruchchennampundi and Kumbakonam the vari is interrupted by th= 
niches in the ardhamandapa. Not included are the temples at Sendalai and 
Tirukkattuppalli, both reconstructed by the Colas on a Muttaraiyar base of 
type IB3 and I*(B1) respectively (cf. Fig. 43a, p. 216). 
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'rr.oles built between A.D. 969-1014; their adhisthanas , sikharas and 
'ayout (cf. Fig. 35, p. 160 and appendix 11). 


k of village 

c h a r a 

c t e r i s 

tics 



adhisthana 

sikhara 

lay-out 

phase 

Wl i-' rajapuram 

IA2a 

round 

I-2-a/1-B-3 


C -inur 

IB2a" 

round 

I-2-a/l-B-3 


•jaagesvaram 

IB2a" 

round 

I-2-a/l-B-3 



IIB2a'/IB2a" 

round 

I-2-a/l-B-3 


-.alanguli (Ks) 

I IB2a 

round 

I-2-a/1-B-3 

A.D.969-980 

-.naraiyur 

IIB1/IB1 

octagonal 

I-2-a/l-B-3 


■jpugalur 

IIB2a7lB2a" 

octagonal 

I-2-a/l-B-3 


--.irames'varam 

I IB2a" 

square 

I-2-a/l-B-3 


. :ees'varam(18) 

IB2a" 

octagonal 

II-2-b/l-B-3KP 


-_<kodikkaval 

IA2a 

round 

II-2-b/l-B-3j 

ca. A.D.980 

• - cdhachalam 

IB2b'“ 

round 

II-2-b/l-B-3) 


--jr 

IB2a 

round 

II-4-b/l-B-3 


--i-gur 

IA2a 

round 

II-4-b/l-B-3 


'•jvidaimarudur 

IA2a 

octagonal 

II-4-b/3-B-3 


r-oyan Mahadevf 

IB2a" 

? 

II-4-b/3-B-3 

A.D.981-985 

-jchengattangudi(16)IB2b" 

octagonal 

II-4-b/l-B-3BN 


'• ^jvarur 

IB2a" 

octagonal 

III-5-C/3-A-3 


frapattinam 

IA2a 

octagonal 

?-2-b/3-A-3 


•-ttalam 

I B2b‘711 B2b'“ 

octagonal 

II-2-b/1-B-3P 


ruvalangul.i (Main) 

IB2a"/I IB2a" 

? 

II-3-b/1-B-3KP 


lanampadi 

IB2a' 

round 

II-4-b/l-B-3P 


-ukkadaiyUr 

IA2a 

octagonal 

II-3-b/l-B-lP 


"—jvaiyaru (TK) 
"iruvaiyaru (UK) 

11 B2a 

I IBl 

round 

round 

II-4-b/1-A-3P 

II-2-b/l-B-lBN 

A.D.986-1000/ 
1014 

: -njai 

IA2a 

round 

I-l-a/l-B-1/2 


■■ rumiyachchlTr 

IIB2a"/IB2a” 

apsidal 

I-E-a/l-B-3 


Ti ruvenkadu 

11B1 

round 

I-2-a/l-A-0 


“irukkoljikkadu 

IBl 

octagonal 

I-2-a/1-A-1 


.adaranyam 

IBl 

octagonal 

I-l-a/O-A-O 



Tne "citizen" koyils in the villages GovTndaputtur, Gandaradittam and Tiruk- 
kuhukavur are standing on a IIB2b, IB2b and IA2a, respectively (cf. appen¬ 
dix 9). 
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ference for one or two types of adhisthana. The temples built during the re 
of Rajaraja I do not show up as a group either. In Fig. 40 this statement 
made sufficiently clear, for six different combinations occur among monume-; 
styled as Sembyan MahadevT koyils and seven types of adhisthanas were appl'r 
on shrines built between A.D. 985-1014 — if we include the 11B2b base unde- 1 
panjaras at Kuttalam. In Fig. 41 each period, including the transitional ye. 
A.D. 980 is represented by one example. 

The phase characteristic type IIB2a was applied in two ekatalas of the 
first period, viz. in those at Tiruvalanguli (Ks) and Tiruviramesvaram (Pis. 
a-b).^The exceptional position of the IB1 base at Tirunaraiyur (Tn) in the 
IIB2a area on map 9, could be interpreted as an indication that this monure- 
does not belong to the first group of ekatalas, or that it should be consi: 
the very first or the very last element added to the distribution-pattern. 
ever, apart from the koyil at Konerirajapuram, the ekatalas are on the who"!r 
characterized by the IB or 11B component, whatever the layer placed above - 

The adhisthanas of the dvitalas built before A.D. 985 display a strar: 
feature, for they show up in pairs: the A and B components are designed ir - 
and the a and b mouldings in the temples at Tirukkodikkaval and Vriddhacha' 
also alternate. For the moment we do not know whether these pairs are pure’.* 
accidental or intentional,but the same monuments willreappear when we comci»l 
contours of their kals in combination with additional decorations such as - 
ing vyalis, panels, lotus buds or idals. We, therefore, prefer to postpone 
discussion of these shrines till the paragraph dealing with the kal where 
we shall return to this problematic group. 

3. Composition of the vari 
3.1.Typology. 

As said before, the vari must be taken as an element of the wall. It is a * 
sticking out for about five centimetres with a slanting profile towards thJ 
er rim on which lotus petals have occasionally been engraved. In Cola ter; -e: 
this vari is interrupted by niches. 

The history of this small bandha is intriguing, for its appearance di--« 
depending on the people who applied it to the vimana walls. In Pallava or lm 
monuments the vari does not run along the entire wall of the building, be; 
either limited to the central bay or to the central niche itself (pp. 98-ri 
In both cases part of the vari is present under the images, whereas in la;; 
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1. Architectural details of some Sembyan Mahadevi koyils. a) Umamahesvara, 
Konerirajapuram; b) Vriddhaginsvara, Vriddhachalam; c) Uktavedesvara, 
Kuttalam. 

N.B. The development of the plain type of base into one of which the 
layers are decorated each in its own way(Kuttalam) coincided 
with a development of the wall ornaments as is illustrated by 
the appearance of the pilaster. 

At Konerirajapuram the kanpha is the only part of the base wmch 
is modestly decorated with small panels; its pilasters are round 
and octagonal, all displaying a delicately carved malasthana; its 
kapota carries a series of kudus framed with either three rather 
large curves (right) or with abundleof tiny strings (left) . 

At Vriddhachalam the upana and the kumuda display a padmabandha; 
there are four types of kal, the octagonal and polygonal pilasters 
exhibit an entirely new element, viz. the lotus buds immediately 
above the square base of the kal; its kapota carries a row of 
kudus interrupting a band of circles in contrast to the situation 
at Konerirajapuram where circles are part of the kudu. 

At Kuttalam the new additions are the panjaras, the IIB2b base un 
der these panjaras, the vertical band of garlands on the square 
part of the kal and the position of the kudu above the band of 
circles. 
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Cola shrines it is precisely absent at that place. In Calukya architecture tbs 
vari is applied without interruption along the entire length of the temple 
So it cannot be said that the Cola architects devised the vari, but it can be 
maintained that they knew how to incorporate this element in an admirable we 
into their vimanas with real devakosthas. The impression is also created the: 
the first efforts to apply a kind of vari are not merely variations on a Cal 
kya theme, but also on versions found on latePallava temples. For,at Tiruppale* 
the architect had devised a kind of half-hearted solution to provide the cl: 
out niches with a support, in the form of a beam somewhat wider than the nic j 
In this form the vari is no more than a step, a footboard for the deity to 
enter his niche. From the side of the Muttaraiyars, however, the Cola artis: 
could expect nothing. As we have seen, the Muttaraiyars built, in a historic¬ 
ally dim period only granite boxes for their gods with a minimum of decora: : 
and without niches (PI. 17). 

On the basis of the absence or presence of the vari element, the temD'e 
can be divided as follows: 

- temples without a vari; 

- temples with a vari only under the niches or under the central niche prc;a- 
ion; 

- temples with an uninterrupted vari; and 

- temples with a vari interrupted by the devakosthas. 

If a vari is present it may be plain or decorated with a padmabandha. 


3.2.Distribution of the vari variants;determination and description of uniform regions. 

On map 10 the areas have been plotted which can be demarcated on grounds of t-e 
uniform distribution of, among others, particular vari types. This time, a: 
last, large regions show up. These are characterized by: 

- temples without a vari, viz. almost the entire area south of the undivide: 
KaverT and a strip along the Ponnaiyar in South Arcot; 

- temples with a padmabandha on the vari, viz. the central area in the Kavs- 
delta. South Arcot except the strip along the Ponnaiyar, the Palar regie- 
except the Pallava monuments with the cut-out niches discussed already :- 
chapter three (pp. 98-99); and 

- temples with a plain vari, viz. the zones around the central part of the 
ven delta and along the northern bank of the undivided KaverT. 

The small area around Tanjavur shows a mixture of all types, especially tie 
three oldest of the Sapta Sthanas: the vimanas with three devakosthas, ea: _ i 
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:h displays another solution of the problem as to how to apply the vari. 

In general, the distribution-pattern in map 10 indicates merely differen- 
between regions and only a few temples appear to be anomalies. They are 
:ted in Table D and will be discussed in the paragraphs in which each district 
analysed. However, it may be useful to investigate whether or not the way in 
ch the vari had to appear, was already established by the architects working 
the Sapta Sthanas. For, if the place of the vari was fixed towards the end of 
: 9th century, a chronological sequence of the regions and the temples within 
rse regions cannot be determined on the basis of this element, the more so 
xe in this respect the distribution-pattern is too simple. The monuments 


Table D. 

Anomalies in the distribution-pattern on map 10. 


Name of the village 

vari locational context 

District 

Nirpalani(Ni) 

vari 


Enadi (E) 

uninter- n0 vari 

rumpted 

Tri. 

Narttamalai(Na), 

vari + 


(Melakkadambur) 

upana 


Sapta Sthanas 

no uni- 

Tj. 

formity uniformity 

Tiruvamattur(Tv) 

uninterrupted 


Tirunamanallur(T) 

absent vari 


Tiruvakkarai(Tk) 

uninterrupted + 
upana 

S. A. 

Tindivanam (Ti) 

uni nter- 


rupted 


Melpadi(M)(Som.) 
Takkolam (Ta) 
Brahmades'am (Br) 

absent 


Tiruttani (Tt) 

footboard varj 

N. A. 

Velachcheri(V) 

vari 


Tiruvanmiyur(Tm) 


— 


which we assumed that they were designed before A.D. 910 were listed in ap- 
•dices 7-9 and appear in Fig. 39 (p. 208) as having been built before A.D.900 
shall now explain why they have to be considered as 9th century monuments. 
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3.3.Development of the vari in and around the group of Sapta Sthanas. 

The architectural details given in Fig. 39, compel us to draw a number of or- 
elusions. Firstly, the three oldest of the Sapta Sthanas, have the usual Pa' I 
va base integrally, but show experiments with the Pal lava and Calukya type: 1 
of vari. In the second place, it becomes more likely that the shrines at Me J 
tiruppundurutti and Tiruchchatturai form a small subclass. These two monumeJ 
do not only share the layout 1-A-O, in which respect they deviate from the : *?i 
vious three temples, but they also have the same base, i.e. the IA2a type .-J 
out a vari running along the entire wall. They do differ, though, in the nirjai 
of talas and in the shape of their upanas and sikharas. We, therefore, be¬ 
lieve that the sthapatis tried to experiment with a new layout by applyinc 
variations in the elements mentioned, while in other respects they revertec 
old Pallava concepts. In the third place, it becomes clear that the koyils = c < 
Tirukkandiyur and Tiruvaiyaru are the last two of the Sapta Sthana group, 
here the concept of the lotus jagatT was realized for the first time. The 
shrines correspond in their height and in their groundplan, i.e. II-2-b. Th; 
differ, however, in their layout, 1-A- , and in the application of the vari. M:- 
over, in our opinion there is a far more important aspect which should be s:-i 
ed, viz. the fact that the bases under their ardhamandapas are not identical: 
ardhamandapa at Tirukkandiyur does not stand on a IIB 1 base, but presumably J 
a IA2a or a IB2a adhisthana, for the -2a part is just visible above the pave¬ 
ment. Unfortunately, the ardhamandapas do not have a pranala, so the pit wh j 
in such cases is dug out in front of the Durga niche in order to catch the 
abhiseka water, is absent—a circumstance which makes it impossible to dete-J 
ine the now firmly hidden mouldings. If the pavement around this shrine she. J 
ever be removed it is possible that the ardhamandapa would appear to be sta-: 
ing on a IA2a base. The shrine would then be a transitional type in which the 
architects had not yet dared to place the original IIB1 concept under the er- . 
building as in the case of the Pancanadisvara at Tiruvaiyaru. However, in c. _ 1 
opinion, it is also possible that a IB2a adhisthana would be discovered _* . 
the ardhamandapa. This would explain the rather sudden appearance of the IB1 
adhisthana at SrTnivasanal lur and Allur (Pan.). At the latter village two t.J 
of base were designed for one and the same building, so an ardhamandapa of a :ij 
type for the temple at Tirukkandiyur seems a reasonable guess. In the fourt- 
place, we have noticed a continuation of the vari experiments in the Sadayar 
koyil at Tiruchchennampundi. Here the first step was taken towards the real 
Cola vari (PI. 35a and Fig. 39 ). The vari is already missing under the cen¬ 
tral devakosthas but is still present under the lateral niches. The other tv.: 
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mas with three devakosthas, viz. the Koranganatha at SrTnivasanallur and the 
fesvara at Kumbakonam, show that the consequence was finally drawn: in both 
'dings the vari is interrupted by all niches. From this fact two conclusions 
ce drawn. Firstly, the Koranganatha should be considered an Early Cola monu- 
-t since it is decorated by a vari, an element entirely unknown in the Irukku- 
j| area (map 10), and secondly, the Sadayar koyil must have been built before 
!iagesvara, i.e. before A.D. 886 , since the latter represents a later phase 
me development of the vari . 


In Fig. 42 we have tried to indicate and characterize the successive phases 
/nich the rather phantastic string of Siva koyils along the borders of the 
»rT, listed in Fig. 39 were designed. The main characteristics of the first 
phases were derived from the Sapta Sthanas, those of the last phase from 
distribution-pattern of the variants discussed so far. 

Fig. 42. Chronology of and relations between the temples bui 11before A.D.900 


:-ase 


location: west of the 

Sapta Sthanas 


Sapta ,, 
Sthanas ‘ 


east of the 
Sapta Sthanas 


-ase 1 

:s. 

A.D. 870 

-ase 2 

:a. 

-.0.875 




] 

IT 

' i 



Tiruchchennam- 

4,5,6 and 


1 

pupdi 


J 

Kumbakonam J 


characteristics 
of the phase 


[TiruverumburV -^ 


\ Sri ni vasanal lur| c- 


J 


:-ase 3 

-a # 

: .D.890 


ILalgudi" 

Nemam\ 


1_J Pullamahgai" 

,—“T- 


Tirukkalavui 


-.D.900 


Kilaiyur(2x) 
Tiruchchendurai 
All ur(2x)_ 
Atidanallur 
Nangavaram 






- 1 - 

experiments with the 
entire layout , niches 
and vari 

- 2 - 

further experiments 
with layout , niches 
and vari; new experi¬ 
ments with height and 
adhisthana —> 

-3- 

acceptance of the Cola 
style: in the east the 
vari, the niche in the 
ardhamandapa, and the 
panjara; in the west 
only the ground-plans 
and the bases were 
accepted as well as 
niches in the vimTna 


Panjaras 


the nos. 1-7 represent Tiruppalanam, Ti11aisthanam, Tiruvedikkudi, Tiruch- 
chatturai, Melatiruppundurutti, Tirukkandiyur and Tiruvaiyaru. 
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upperpart: A.D.880-910 ___ 

Fig. 43. Architectural details of some koyils around Tanjavur. 

a) Sundaresvara, Sendalai; b) PancanadTsVara, Tiruvaiyaru; 
c) Nagesvara, Kumbakonam. 

N.3. The monument at Sendalai displays a hybrid character. Its IB3 base is 
probably typical of Muttaraiyar architecture, for the Early Colas 
never applied this combination. The upper part of the walls and the 
prastara are beautifully decorated—a feature which is strikingly 
absent on all other Muttaraiyar koyils in this area(cf. Pis. 17-18). 


The experiments in the first phase concerned the layout , the number of niche: I 
and the vari, but the adhisthana was left untouched. In the second phase furj 
experiments were carried out in the layout while the number of niches was s*r_ - 
taneaously reduced (pp. 102). The height of the building - so far always a 
dvitala — now became variable (at Melatiruppundurutti) and new forms were de¬ 
vised for the base in the widest sense, i.e. the upana, the adhisthana and tv I 
vari. Instead of being a straight layer the upana now became slightly round¬ 
ed and decorated with a lotus band (Ti ruchchatturai). Then the architects tris rl 
out something really audacious: they turned the straight tall jagatT into a 
large lotus turned upside down (Tiruvaiyaru, Tirukkandiyur , Fig. 43b). 

Having formulated the characteristics of the second phase, a few more ixrjl 
ments can now be added to this phase: 

- the Sadayar koyil at Tiruchchennampundi (PI. 35a), because it obvious' 



















'•epresents the final stage of the vari experiments and introduces a new type 
:f adhisthana, whereas its layout and the number of niches were copied from 
cne shrine at Ti ruvecii kkudi (PI. 25); 

-.he Nagesvara at Kumbakonam (PI. 30, Fig. 43c), east of the Sapta Sthanas, be¬ 
cause it seems to introduce the new Cola vari and combines the concept of a 
'otus upana with panels on the kantha, a combination first found on the shrines 
at Tiruchchatturai (PI. 26), and Tiruvedikkudi (PI. 25), respectively. Its 
'ayout is identical with that of the koyil at Ti llaistKanam (PI. 24), and its 
'umber of niches with that of the shrine at Tiruvedikkudi. No experiments with 
che height can be noticed in the Nagesvara, but we may say that a design for 
cne superstructure was tried out, for at present the square sikhara is extend¬ 
ed with a modern sukanasa which is probably a replacement of a dilapidated 
zrototype on its eastern side(p. 47); 

-.he Brahamapurts'vara at Pullamarigai, east of the Sapta Sthanas (Pis. 38a-d), 
cecause it shows experiments with the height. Furthermore, it has a Kara run- 
-ing along the ardhamandapa, once more an old Pallava concept,(cf. appendix 3). 

Its number of niches was reduced and panjaras were applied instead. These 
canjaras stand on the brand new adhisthana of type I IB, its ardhamandapa 

.hich has a layout with a central niche projection and a small extension in 
-ront of it, is copied from the shrine at Tiruppalanam; 

-re Korangandtha at SrTnivasanal 1 ur (Pis. 31a,c), because if introduces a new 
cype of base and shows further experiments with the roof construction on a 
new layout, i.e. that of a sandhara or double-walled vimana, which automatic¬ 
ally requires a revision of the customary dvitala. Its roof is made of brick, 
crobably because the sthapatis did not dare to cover the entire width of the 
sandhara with granite slabs. The Kara above the kapota is roughly twice as 
cigh as the Kara of an ordinary dvitala; 

:he PipTlesvara at TiruverumbUr (PI. 39), because the number of niches was re¬ 
duced by replacing them partly by panjaras according to an old Pallava con¬ 
cept (p. 118). Simultaneously, a new layout was added to the new II-2-b and 
I-2-a designs of the monuments at Tiruchchatturai and Melatiruppundurutti res- 
cectively. The 1-A-O combination of the PipTlesvara was,however, copied from 
chese two koyils. The base — decorated with panels and covered by a vari — 

"S identical to that of the Nagesvara at Kumbakonam; 

-he Saptarsvsvara' at Lalgudi (PI. 32), west of the Sapta Sthanas, because it 
'introduces either the first mukhamandapa or the first antarala (p. 158). It is 
the first example of an Early Cola temple with a Cola vari running along its 
■alls above a Cola adhisthana. Its layout , however, is identical with that of 
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the koyil at Melatiruppundurutti (PI. 29a); 

- the Madhuvanesvara at Tirukkalavur, because here the final phase in this as¬ 
sumed development was reached. This small monument combines the layout of i 
shrine at Melatiruppundurutti with the concept of one niche in each wall of 
the ardhamandapa as applied in the dvitalas among others at Tirukkandiyur. 1 
stands on a IA2a base, so in principle the sthapatis could not add a vyali 
frieze. Nevertheless, they found a place for a beautifully executed frieze : 
running animals (PI. 53) above the kapota of this building. Its I-2-a vimari 
and 1-A-l layout and the presence of the vari interrupted by the five niche 
became the most popular combination in the delta, east of the Sapta Sthanas 
(Fig. 24a, p. 89). 

At Nemam (PI. 59), west of the Sapta Sthanas, no new contribution can be 
noticed. It is the site of a II-2-b/l-A-0 building identical to that of the 
koyil at Tiruchchatturai (PI. 26), the only difference being that the forme 
has a vari running along its walls, whereas the latter has plain walls. 

In phase 3 a regional differentiation occurs: west of Nemam temples were 
built with layouts identical to those of the Sapta Sthanas, i.e. II-(2, 3 or 
4)-b and I-2-a, but all without a vari and without niches in their ardhamanda- 
pas. East of the Sapta Sthanas the vari and the niche in the vestibule will be¬ 
come a permanent feature of the koyils constructed during the subsequent per-- 
i.e. the panjara phase in which the false antarala is a second characteristic 
(cf. appendix 8, no. 3 and appendix 10). A third peculiarity during the folio - 
ing period is the predominance of the ekatala. 

In a geographic time-perspective we seem to observe a kind of religious 

consolidation of the political power of Aditya I in the area he had firmly in 

hand. First he ordered the construction of the seven shrines right in the hea- 

of the old Muttaraiyar region, between Sendalai and Tanjavur. Next, after ha. 

built the koyils at Tiruchchennampundi and Tiruverumbur, he demarcated his te - 

/ ___ _ _ 

ritory by financing the imposing structures at Kumbakonam and SrTnivasanal1u- 
on the periphery. He then stimulated the replacement of the old brick shrines 
by stone structures in the rather narrow, but fertile strip along the borders r 
the KaverT, first near Tanjavur itself, at Pullamangai, Lalgudi, Tirukkajuvu*- 
and Nemam, later in the other villages west of the Grand Anicut. 

This second group was probably built under the patronage of the Irukkuve , 
since Aditya I himself left the delta around A.D. 890, in order to subjugate t r; 
Pal lavas. This course of affairs cannot be confirmed with certainty as the in¬ 
formation with regard to the political campaigns of Aditya I is scarse.^ Frcr 
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.D. 890 till some years before his death he is known to have lead expeditions 
: the northern provinces far beyond Melpadi, Tiruttani and other places, in 
:er to settle his affairs with the Pallavas. This can only mean that he could 
-ely leave his capital and the regions conquered during the past twenty years, 
e other words, he left some sort of administration behind looking after law 
-i order in his kingdom. On the other hand, he had to feed his elephants and 
*diers and pay the latter during his campaigns. So his financial position — 

=n though supplemented by forced labour and payments by the population of the 
llages in which he camped — must have been less favourable. 

This could have been the reason why no more temples were constructed in the 
r'ta till Parahtaka I succeeded his father in ca. A.D. 907. The stone koyils 
cuated between TiruverumbUr and SrTnivasanal1ur must have been built in the 
•st decade of the 9th century under the supervision of his vassal, the Irukku- 
f chief^ and by the architects and craftsmen of Aditya I who would otherwise 
:.e been left unemployed. 


I -Application of the vari in other regions. 

- .1. The region south of the undivided Kavert (Table D, p.213) „ 

Kchough we can be quite certain about the development of the vari in the old 
feartland of Aditya I, we must remain vague about the monuments in the other 
-i-ts of the Tiruchirappalli District. Here the vari was never accepted as a 
rcellishment of the wall (map 10). The only two monuments with a vari south 
z the KaverT are located at Nirpalani (Ni) and at Narttamalai (Na) where the 
Helakkadambur is decorated with this detail. Both shrines have been discussed 
previously (chapter three, note 3, and pp. 156-157 resp.). The first building 
renovated at some unknown time, the second dates from the days of Rajendra 
it the earliest. The building at Enadi (E) with its uninterrupted vari is a 

- -arkable anomaly. Balasubrahamanyam assumes that this small, unattractive 
l -r ine is an example of the Muttaraiyar style 8 ), but we would rather suggest 
-it it was rebuilt on an old base, since the vari is an ornament unknown to 
I’r Muttaraiyars as map 10 shows. The adhisthana is moulded according to the 
|-2a form current in this area, and there are no niches, but in fact this is 

- ictly the reason why the vari is not interrupted. Because renovation took 

: ize from the pattika upwards and on a layout not meant for niches, the build- 
*-s were not hampered by them and consequently applied the vari on niche-less 
Balls. The fact that the ardhamandapa is replaced here by a small portico is 
either anomaly in this area, where the Muttaraiyar koyils always have a closed 
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ardhamandapa, however small this may be. 


3.4.2. The South Aveot District (Table D, p. 213). 

South Arcot is an area where the vari has a dominant position (map 10). A fe. 
temples do not have this ornament and only three have the archaic uninterrupta 
vari. All monuments in this region are listed in appendix 13. The latest exa~ 
of a shrine without a vari is located at Bahur (6) which was under construct' 
in or before A.D. 965. Except for the shrine at Tirunamanal 1ur (13) the buiIc¬ 
ings without vari are situated along the Ponnaiyar or to the south of this r* 
We are inclined to believe that the introduction of the vari, which was apparer 
ly a foreign ornament, occurred around A.D. 960. The same obvious reluctance 
to include this element — observed in the Tiruchchirappal li District where 
the vari was applied on renovated monuments only after A.D. 950 (Ti ruppal tur=- 
Uyyakkondan Tirumalai, Nirpalani, pp. 140- 41; 148- 49; chapter three, note I 
-may have prevailed also in South Arcot. We shall now discuss the temples ]■ 
ed in Table D, p. 213 and appendix 13, in order to establish whether this sup¬ 
position is correct. 

/ # 

The Siva Koyil at Perahgiyv.r (Pis. 65a-b, appendix 13, no. 5). 

This shrine has a square ground-plan common in the heart of South Arcot (map 
It is the typical Pal lava layout rejected by all Early Cola architects. Sin:: 
the dated monuments at Erumbur, Gramam and Tirunamanallur (Figs. 44b-c, 45a) = 
have the Cola version, in which the central part of the vimana-wall juts 
out (-2-), we may assume that at least the base of this Siva Koyil is older -r 
those of the three dated monuments just mentioned, i.e. older than A.D. 935. ~ 
inscriptions running from A.D. 924 to far into the reign of Rajaraja I seem a: 
first glance to confirm this view. However, in that case the presence of fi-,- 
full-fledged niches is problematic(Fig. 27, p. 96, p.l02J .for the shrines at 
Tiruvamattur(Fig.44a) and Erumbur, dated around ca. A.D. 910 and A.D. 935 (appen¬ 
dix 13) respectively, do not have proper niches —only holes are carved out *'- 
their walls (Fig. 27, p. 96; PI. 66). The temples at Gramam, Tiruriamanallur ar: 
Kiliyanur dated in A.D. 943, 935 and before 940, all have one devakostha in ta» 
wall of either the vimana or the ardhamandapa. Now, the niche in the wall of 
the ardhamandapa at Perangiyur is peculiar in the sense that the normal, tal' 
pilasters flanking the shorter niche-pilasters are absent and the connection c~a 
vimana to the ardhamandapa is i not constructed in the usual way. The firs: 
pilaster of the ardhamandapa should either be directly connected to the corr.=~ 
pilaster of the vimana in such a manner that the two palagais touch each other 
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r *g. 44- Architectural details illustrating the slow development of the 
Early Cola style in an area dominated by a strong Pallava influ¬ 
ence (South Arcot between A.D. 910-9651. 

a) Ab hi rimes'vara, Tiruvama11ur;_b_)_ Kadambavanesvara, Erumbur; 
c) Sivalokanatha, Gramam; d) SrTmulanatha, Babur. 

-*■ else they should be placed some distance away from the corner of the vi.mana 
cf. Pis. 53, 54 and 82). So,obviously something happened to the original ardha- 
landapa, which must have been without niches. The fact that the inscriptions run 
:ver the lintel above the image of Ganesa is a sure sign that they were copied 
; -om older stones since records in places where they do not belong are only 
"3und on renovated koyi.ls (for instance at Koyildevarayanpettai, Melpadi). We, 
therefore, suggest that the former porche has disappeared and was rehuilt Dartly 
•ith the original stones, since the kapotas are similar. This must have happened 
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when experiments with the number of niches were still going on, i.e. durir.: 
construction of the shrines at Erumbur, Gramam and Tirunamanal1ur. They a" 
miss the vari, and display uncertainty as to the number of niches, a 

problem which was finally settled with the design of the temple at Bahur -- 
A.D. 965(cf. Figs. 44b-d, 45a). 

The Abh-Cramesvara at Tiiuvamattur (PI. 66; Fig. 44a; appendix 13, no. 2). 
Here again we have a monument with a square -1-b layout, typical of the Pa 
region. Consequently, the Parakesari in an inscription fo the year 6 mer* 
ing the name of the man who actually built this temple, the sthapati calle: 
Naranan Vedankan or Tiruvamattur Acharayan, could well be Parantaka I, anc 
year therefore A.D. 913. It is then interesting to note that in spite of 
supremacy of the Colas in this area, their cultural impact was nil, as is : 
by the layout of this monument. It stands on a hight upana or plinth, an e 
ment entirely unknown in Early Cola architecture and customary in the Pals- 
gion (map 10). Its walls are decorated with six pilasters, there are no proj 
ing parts and the niche is not ornamented as must have been the case with - 
es in brick walls. It is unlikely that this semi-brick temple was renovate: 
the days of Uttama Cola, as Barrett suggested, since in that case the trea: 
of the stone walls would have been different (cf. the nearby monuments at 
hachalam and Tiruvandarkoyi1, PI. 68). The uninterrupted vari tnerefore ill.:: 
strong Pal lava influence on the architecture of South Arcot in the early 
of Parantaka I. 


The CandramouIZsvara at Tiruvakkarai (PI. 67; appendix 13, no. 1). 

According to Barrett and Balasubrahmanyam, this shrine was renovated in the 
of Sembyan MahadevT ca. A.D. 1000. Our previous statement that renovations 
dating from that period should show a Sembyan MahadevT touch would seem tc 
contradicted, for the vari runs on. This monument, however, possesses a si 
combination of features: it stands on a low curved upana, has a IA2a base, 
square lay-out like the shrines at Perangiyur and Tiruvamattur, plain unde:; 
ated pilasters and niche-pilasters, all looking brand-new. The cornice, or 
other hand, with its large, wide open kUdus, is a beauty, and so are the ce 
gais, and the curved podigaiswithout median band. In fact, the obvious diffe- 
ce in ornamental treatment of the upper and lower parts of this building 
dicates that the old shrine was taken down and replaced by another, in the 
se of which worthwile remnants such as the kapota, the corbels and some of 
original palagais were re-used.Since the kapota is straight,the underlying 
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c 45. Architectural details of the Early Cola style in South Arcot 
characteristic of the 10th century. 

a) Bhaktajnanesvara, Tirunamanal fur; b) Kundavai Vinnagar Alvar, 
Dadapuram. 

*c also had to have a straight layout as the kapota would otherwise not fit. 

= point is whether this happened in A.D. 1000 or much later. We are inclined 
:: oelieve the latter, because the inscription mentioning the renovation of the 

t , _ 

: r ine, refers to the rebuilding of a koyil called the Sivalokamudaya Paramasva- 
-. We know that temple names often changed, but we also know that records on 
shrine occasionnally mention events referring to another koyil in the same vil 
ire or even in another hamlet. Now, Barrett classified the CandramoulTsvara as 
s “onument standing on a IB1 base. This is not correct, since its base helongs 

the IA2a category. However, there are a few minor shrines in the compound 
lowing the IB1 adhisthana, so it is quite possible that one of these smaller 
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buildings was formerly called the Sivalokamudaya Paramasvamin and at one 
time renovated around A.D. 1000. 


The presence of the vari along the walls of the monuments at KiliyariUr, 
Tindivanam and KT1 ur is problematic. These three temples were built before 
A.D. 960, i.e. more than five years before the shrine at Bahur which still 
no vari. In contrast to the temples without vari which stand on the austere 
IA2a base, the three shrines with vari stand on either a lotus adhisthana III 
(Kiliyanur) or on a IB1 base and, moreover, have the full-fledged Cola nic-e 
(appendix 13). So in South Arcot we are confronted with two styles in the s= 
area and the same period. The question then arises how long the Pal lava inf 
ences were able to keep out the lotus vari from above the IA2a base, and t^z 
two extra niches from the walls. We shall also have to ask ourselves whethe- 
Balasubrahmanyam was right in stating that the monument at Tiruvandarkoyil 
a IA2a base with a vari can be dated in ca. A.D. 922. We shall first look i' 
this last problem. 

The PaneanadPsvara at Tiriivandarkcyil (PI. 68a-b; appendix 13, no. 8). 

This monument has a Cola design:for it is a -2-b vimana and part of a 1-B-ll 
Balasubrahmanyam took the Parakesari mentioned in a record of the year 15 :: 
Parantaka I, whereas Barrett interpreted the year 14 of Parantaka I mentior 
in a record of Rajaraja I as a copy of an old inscription (p. 156). This ex¬ 
plains why they attributed the temple to A.D. 922 and A.D. 990 respective!. 

In the same copied inscription in which Parantaka I is mentioned,a gift is re. 
ed of the days of Krsna III or Kannaradeva. Barrett correctly deduced fror 
fact that an older shrine was renovated. However, he was wrong when he assi 
that the decision about this renovation was taken in A.D. 990. From preview 
amples we know that old records were not necessarily re-engraved in the sa~: 
year as the completion of the renovated temple. Occasionally it even took 
ral decades before this was done or before the old inscriptions were discos 
by accident as for instance at Tiruppa]turai (p. 140), Konerirajapuram (p. 
and Tiruvidaimarudur (pp. 161- 62). We suggest, therefore, that the renov=- 
took place some time between A.D. 967, the year mentioned in the copied reci 
of Krsna III, and A.D. 990, the date of the Rajaraja I inscription. However 
can be even more precise, because extra niches have been cut out in the wal 
of the ardhamandapa, next to those for Ganesa and Durga. According to Barre- 
the images in these added niches are examples of the third phase. This imD* 
that they must have been added in the period in which the temple is suppose: 
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:=en built. In that case we could expect a layout adjusted to the addi- 
number of figures for which the villagers apparently had the financial 
. Since this is not the case, we have to opt for a date in the early 
of Uttama Cola, since it became customary to erect ardhamandapas with 
niches in the delta from A.D. 970 onwards, a practice which was applied 
"5 shrine at Vri ddhachalam not too far from TiruvFndarkoyi1 and built ca. 
930. The PancanadTsvara, therefore, came into existence between A.D. 967- 
.2 shall return to this shrine when discussing the kal. 

"he gradual development from the temple style dominated by the Pallavas into 
.'ich is purely Early Cola can be observed most clearly in the monuments 
:ing on the IA2a base. This sequence is illustrated in Fig. 44 (p. 221) and 
■*e left column of Fig. 46 (p. 227). It runs as follows: 


..amattur 


-cerrupted 

r 

-'ches, hut 
'es 

A.D. 910 


Erumbur 

IA2a 


no van 
holes in Vim. 
but not in AM 

ca. A.D. 935 


Gramam 

IA2a 


no van 
holes in Vim. 
niches in AM 


Bahur —> Ti ruvandarkoyi1 
IA2a IA2a 

no vari a Co] a vari 

niches in Vim. niches in Vim. 

niches in AM niches in AM 


ca. A.D. 943 ca. A.D. 965 


ca. A.D. 967- 
980 


development of the typical Cola base — i 11 ustrated in Fig. 45 and in the 
t column of Fig. 46, p. 227 — is disturbing in one aspect only: the pre- 
of an uninterrupted vari on the Tirutindisvara at Tindivanam built at the 
time as the shrine at KTlur, which has the proper Cola vari, and after the 
pil at Kiliyanur from ca. A.D. 940, showing the same narrow fascia. 


Tiw.tindvsvava at Tindivanam (Pis. 51 and 69a-b ; appendix 13, no. 15). 
vari of this temple which runs on under the niches, is very old. Itsornament- 
:n is even stranger. It has a pronounced vertical fascia decorated with a 
nd-shaped motif. The lotus petals also obviously belong to another "family" 

■ that used by the Co]a sculptors (cf. Pis. 38c, 43c). Under the vari is a 
cinuous series of charming panels which start on' the southern side but stop 
•'-way the western wall, as if the sculptor was interrupted in his work. All 
s stands on a IB1 adhisthana which supports a II-3-b vimana. In view of this 
out , the attribution of Balasubrahmanyam merely on the basis of one Raja- 
sari inscription, is rather inconvenient (p. 136), since we assumed thatthis 
: i1 must have been renovated from the vari upwards. Recapitulating the extra- 
-n'nary features of this monument, these are: 
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buildings was formerly called the Sivalokamudaya Paramasvamin and at one 
time renovated around A.D. 1000. 

The presence of the vari along the walls of the monuments at Kiliyanur, 
Tindivanam and KTlur is problematic. These three temples were built before 
A.D. 960, i.e. more than five years before the shrine at Bahur which still -■ 
no vari. In contrast to the temples without vari which stand on the austere 
IA2a base, the three shrines with vari stand on either a lotus adhisthana If 
(Kiliyanur) or on a IB1 base and, moreover, have the full-fledged Cola niche 
(appendix 13). So in South Arcot we are confronted with two styles in the s= 
area and the same period. The question then arises how long the Pallava inf 
ences were able to keep out the lotus vari from above the IA2a base, and the 
two extra niches from the walls. We shall also have to ask ourselves whethe' 
Balasubrahmanyam was right in stating that the monument at Tiruvandarkoyil :• 
a IA2a base with a vari can be dated in ca. A.D. 922. We shall first look f 
this last problem. 


The Paneariddvsvara at Ti-ruvandarkoyil (PI. 68a-b; appendix 13, no. 8). 

This monument has a Cola design:for it is a -2-b vimana and part of a 1-B-lf 
Balasubrahmanyam took the Parakesari mentioned in a record of the year 15 t: 
Parantaka I, whereas Barrett interpreted the year 14 of Parantaka I mentions 
in a record of Rajaraja I as a copy of an old inscription (p. 156). This ex¬ 
plains why they attributed the temple to A.D. 922 and A.D. 990 respectively 
In the same copied inscription in which Parantaka I is mentioned,a gift is re: 
ed of the days of Krsna III or Kannaradeva. Barrett correctly deduced fror 
fact that an older shrine was renovated. However, he was wrong when he ass.- 
that the decision about this renovation was taken in A.D. 990. From previous 
amples we know that old records were not necessarily re-engraved in the sa~t 
year as the completion of the renovated temple. Occasionally it even took ss 
ral decades before this was done or before the old inscriptions were disco', 
by accident as for instance at Tiruppalturai (p. 140), Konerirajapuram (p. 
and Tiruvidaimarudur (pp. 161- 62). We suggest, therefore, that the renova: 
took place some time between A.D. 967, the year mentioned in the copied rec: 
of Krsna III, and A.D. 990, the date of the Rajaraja I inscription. However, 
can be even more precise, because extra niches have been cut out in the wa~" 
of the ardhamandapa, next to those for Ganesa and Durga. According to Barre: 
the images in these added niches are examples of the third phase. This imp'-- 
that they must have been added in the period in which the temple is suppose: 
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:een built. In that case we could expect a layout adjusted to the addi- 
' number of figures for which the villagers apparently had the financial 
Since this is not the case, we have to opt for a date in the early 
of Uttama Cola, since it became customary to erect ardhamandapas with 
niches in the delta from A.D. 970 onwards, a practice which was applied 
e shrine at Vriddhachalam not too far from Tiruvandarkoyi1 and built ca. 
530. The PancanadTsvara, therefore, came into existence between A.D. 967- 
shall return to this shrine when discussing the kal. 

The gradual development from the temple style dominated by the Pallavas into 
hich is purely Early Cola can be observed most clearly in the monuments 
:-ng on the IA2a base. This sequence is illustrated in Fig. 44 (p. 221) and 
e left column of Fig. 46 (p. 227). It runs as follows: 


i-attur 


-e-rupted 

:-.es, but 
=s 

*.D. 910 


Erumbur —> 
IA2a 

no vari 
holes in Vim. 
but not in AM 


Gramam —> 
IA2a 

no vari 
holes in Vim. 
niches in AM 


ca. A.D. 935 ca. A.D. 943 ca. A.D. 965 


Bahur —$> Ti ruvandarkoyi 1 
IA2a IA2a 

no vari a Cola vari 

niches in Vim. niches in Vim 

niches in AM niches in AM 

ca. A.D. 967- 
980 


development of the typical Cola base - i 11 ustrated in Fig. 45 and in the 
t column of Fig. 46, p. 227 - is disturbing in one aspect only: the pre- 
of an uninterrupted vari on the Tirutindisvara at Tindivanam built at the 
time as the shrine at KTl.ur, which has the proper Cola vari, and after the 
at Kiliyanur from ca. A.D. 940, showing the same narrow fascia. 

-rutindisvara at Tindivanam (Pis. 51 and 69a-b ; appendix 13, no. 15). 
ari of this temple which runs on under the niches, is very old. Its ornament 
-s even stranger. It has a pronounced vertical fascia decorated with a 
-c-shaped motif. The lotus petals also obviously belong to another "family" 
that used by the Cola sculptors (cf. Pis. 38c, 43c). Under the vari is a 
-,ous series of charming panels which start on- the southern side but stop 
z; the western wall, as if the sculptor was interrupted in his work. All 
:-.ands on a IB1 adhisthana which supports a II-3-b vimana. In view of this 
i~ s the attribution of Balasubrahmanyam merely on the basis of one Raja- 
inscription, is rather inconvenient (p. 136), since we assumed that this 
-jst have been renovated from the vari upwards. Recapitulating the extra- 
-£ry features of this monument, these are: 
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1. its 11-2-3 vimana which is an anomaly in South Arcot if it was raisec - 
middle of the 10th century (Fig. 27, p. 96); 

2. its unfamiliar vari which is a regional aberration (map 10); 

3. the superstructure which is plain, whereas part of the lower portion ; 
beautifully decorated. 

These facts indicate that the base of this koyil was built by people fro - a 
side the area and that they left in a hurry. The monument was only comp'; 
much later. In the middle of the 10th century, the obvious aliens in this 
were the armies of Parantaka I and Krsna III. From the shrines at Erumbu', 
runamanallur and Gramam we know that at that time, temples we're erected 
under the patronage of Parantaka I or one of his generals, according to ; • 
delta idiom. So, we may safely assume that the initiative for the constra: 
of the TirutindTsvara was taken by Krsna III, probably for the same reas:*r 
which prompted Parantaka I to raise shrines in this area. It is known ths: 
tween A.D. 940-950 or A.D. 945-955 this part of the Cola territory was c:-: 
ed by Krsna III. The records engraved on the monuments in this area duri" . 
after that period mention—rather arbitrary — either the regnal years o- m 
III or of Parantaka I, indicating that the district changed hands contir,._ 
and that it was uncertain who exactly was ruling this region. This result 
a chaotic enumeration of names and years when studied in time and space 
spective. Under such conditions it is unlikely that the foreign architects 
mained in this area for a long period. They had probably left by A.D. 955 ■ 
out having been able to complete their job. An indication that circumsta-;- 
turned in favour of the Colas again, is the typical Cola layout of the 
at KT] ur and Bahur,raised between A.D. 960-980. Here the 1-B-l type is in¬ 
duced. The unfinished koyil at Tindivanam v/as probably completed at about - 
same time. However, the builders were forced to erect walls on a layout . 
was completely unknown to them. In addition, the ardhamandapa must have beef 
too short to accommodate the niches customary in the Cola style. In order i: 
decorate the recessed wall-space — inherent to a II-3-b vimana — in a sat-; 
ory way, they selected the panjara which at that time had run its full cour:- 
development in the delta. 9 ) Moreover, they had to adapt the design of the - 
to the short walls of the ardhamandapa. This reminds us of the situation a-. 
Perahgiyur, where the same unadorned niches were applied, i.e. half-size r- 
pilasters without the proper frame of two full-size pilasters (p. 220). It 
only in the koyils at KTlUr and Bahur that we meet the full-fledged Cola r.- 
for the first time. We believe that the builders of the TirutindTsvara woul; 
have used the same mature design if they had known it. Under the circumsta-; 
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brahkadesam(br; » 

IA2a 

l-A-l 

antarala, ntukhamandapa 

vari _ 

octagonal k"al 


ESALEM , lA2a 
l-A-l 


vari 

octagonal kal 




TI RUVANOARK.OYI L, IA2a 
1-B-l 
vari _ 
square kals 

(excavated niches in AN 


BAHUR, IA2a 
1-B-l _ 
high upana 
square kTl 


SRAMAM , IA2a 
(C)-A-l 
square kals 



PERANSIYUR, IA2a 
l-A-(O) ^ 
square kal 


ERUHBUR, IA2a . 

O-A-O 
square kal 

TIRUVAMATTUR, IA2a— 

O-A-O 

square kTl 


TIRUVAKKAR.M, IA2a 
n-A--Q_ 


KADA3ADIPATTU, 

1-A-l 

vari 

lotus upana 
round kTls 


_DADAP , JRAM, IB2b 
" 1-B-l 
vari _ 

high upana _ 

octagonal, round kals 
panjaras 

BRAHHADESAM (PAT j, IB2a 

l-B-3 

vari _ 

high upana _ 

octagonal.round kals 


JANBAI, IB2a 

1-3-1 

vari 

plain upUna _ 
octagonal, round kals 


VKDDHACHAIAU, !B2b 

l-B-3 

vari 

lotus upana 

multigonal, octagonal and 
round k?ls wjth lotus bud 


KIAUR, IB1 
1-3-1 

vari _ 
lotus upana 

octagonal ar.d round kals 


T1NDIVANAM, !Bi 
l-A-l 

(niches AM without full- 
length pilasters) 


Kiliyanur, IIB1 

l-.l-(O) 

vari 

square k31 

TIRUIIAMAKAILUR, IIB1 

1-A-O 

square kal 


IS. Dual development of temple architecture in South Arcot in the 10th 
century. Pal lava influence is illustrated by the preference for a 
IA2a base and the absence of niches and vari (left columnJ_. Cola 
influence is demonstrated by the introduction of adhisthanas be- 
longing to types IIB1, IB2a or IB2b, niches and a van (right column) 
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they were forced by the already existing base and could only continue by 
ing walls on this adhisthana. The architect of the monument at KTlur and B& 
on the other hand, simply carried out the customary Cola rules of architectun 

This rather lengthy discussion of such a simple moulding as the vari :■ 
to be nevertheless extremely useful as we were able to establish a culture' 
clash effecting the style in this area. Furthermore,it became obvious that 
influences entered South Arcot only in the third quarter of the 10th cent-- 
We have illustrated this development in Fig. 46. The other monuments in this 
district are also included. Unfortunately, we cannot yet settle the proble- 
their dates, since they all have a vari and — except for the shrine at Esa'- 
an adhisthana of which the two lowermost layers represent the IB combinat:;- 
So,in the paragraphs dealing with the upana and the kal we shall further di: 
cuss the monuments at Jambai, Esalem, Madagadipattu and the Patalesvara a~. I 
madesam. The Brahmesvara at the same village was wrongly dated by Balasubra 
manyam in the reign of Rajaraja I, for it displays the style of KulottungaZ 
(A.D. 1070-1120). In some respects, however, it resembles the Siva koyil a: 
Esalem. As such it can serve as a mirror to reflect the differences between 
both styles. 


3.4.3. The Polar region. 

There are only a few monuments without the typical Cola vari in the Palar 
gion {map 10). When this type of vari is absent we are dealing with a Pal'a 
temple (see appendix 15). However, the vari as a continuous moulding runrr-: 
long the entire length of the walls is another Pal lava feature. The only r;- 
Pallava koyil without a Cola vari is located at Melpadi (M), where the Sore- 
thesvara was renovated by the orders of Rajaraja I ca. A.D. 999 (Table D, : 
The Colesvara at the same village was erected as a pallippadai around A.D.: 
with a vari and, in addition, a padmabandha on it. The construction of the ; 
vanathesvara at Tiruvallam (T) not far off, was completed before A.D. 985 =• 
also has a vari, but without the lotus petals (see Fig. 47). This discre:=- 
can only be explained if we assume that the vari was optional in this area 
ca. A.D. 1000. However, we would rather believe that the Somanathesvara is ; 
scrupulous copy of the original shrine. This still leaves the question as : 
when the vari, interrupted by niches, was firstapplied in this old Pallava » 
ritory. The date of the Bi1vanathesvara is unknown. The Sokkesvara at Kanc T 
a similar vari and was erected ca. A.D. 870 according to Balasubrahmanyam. - 
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■emotional evidence is absent, we can only base ourselves on the style which 
Locates that the temple was built at the earliest in the time of Rajaraja I. 

% .. the supposedly older form of the vari, the so-called footboard vari (N in 
ptendix 15), is present in the shrines at Takkolam, Brahamadesam, Tiruttani, 
ichcheri, and Tiruvanmiyur. The first three monuments carry i nscriptions dated 
a -"re A.D. 900. All these temples have niches in the vimana and in the ardha- 

- "apa and must therefore be younger than A.D. 870, except the koyil at Takko- 

- which has the unframed cut-out devakosthas. The late dates suggested for the 
ill shrines at Velachcheri and Tiruvanmiyur might indicate a stubborn, 

* rional preference for the footboard vari (N), especially when this appears 
r.~- a IA2a base. Although we have observed a rather slow appearance of the Co- 
,ari (vl ) in South Arcot, a different development in the Palar region should 

- : oe excluded. So we shall first review the monuments listed in Table D 
113) and indicated with N or simple v in appendix 15. 


2 ■; Jalanathesvara at Takkolam( appendix 15, no. 10). 

"•e groundplan of the vimana is a square as is the case of the other monuments 










with an interrupted vari. The niches are of the "cut-out" variety and tSje . 
is only interrupted between the second and third pilaster counting from v* 
ner. Two records mention a regnal year of a Rajakesari. This must have b~* 
Aditya I, because they refer to heigh regnal years consequently they d=:- 
A.D. 892 and 894. The stone koyi1 must therefore have been in existence a 
time. Apart from the ground-plan of the vimana and the cut-out niches, t' ; r 
non-Cola characteristics are the fluted kumuda, the vyalis spaced accorc • ■ 
the position of the pilasters, the round podigai consisting of a bundle :* 
held together by a median band, the lotus petals kept well under the pa'a: 
and the row of circles on the fascia of the kapota in between two small zi-\ 
Except for the bhutaganas under the kapota, the enormous lion heads over :i 
kudus and the tiny vertical moulding over the ribs of the podigai, noth->- 
minds us of an early Cola building. In case this well-preserved monument *? 
pical for the style prevailing in this region during the 9th century, it : 1 
mean that the bhutaganas under the kapota, the simhamukha, and the mould*- 
over the ribs in Cola architecture were copied from earlier temples in th s 
area. The five cut-out niches containing images of Ganesa, Daksinamurti, g 
Brahma - and Durgathen indicate the advanced iconographical development -> - 
Palararea in comparison with that in the Colamandalam. 


The CandramouITsvara at Brahmadesam (N.A.) (appendix 15, no. 11) 

This sandstone monument carries inscriptions from the days of Aditya I, 
earliest one dating from A.D. 890. The building must therefore have been - < 
istence before A.D. 890. It was never renovated and its style reminds us :f 1 
Kailasanatha at Uttaramallur (A.D. 796-846), except that the latter disp': 
almost full-fledged niche, framed by slender pilasters. 11 ^ We are incline: ■* 
believe that the CandramoulTsvara represents a more developed stage in a , 
cess which started at Mamallapuram, i.e. the realization of the niche.Cor:; ■ 
the niches in the Kailasanatha at Uttaramallur with those in the Candra~; , 
lisvara, we notice that the small base of the niche-pilasters in the forre- < 
connected under the niches in the latter, thus creating the foot-board var- 
Since we do not know the decoration of the Kailasanatha because the plaste -1 
its brick walls has disappeared, we cannot be sure that the makaratorana 
the niche of the CandramoulTsvara is a new feature. The profile of its pc: j 
certainly is. It is slightly curved and has the vertical moulding. The bjui|d 
strikes us as an example of an independent regional style and of a period - 
which another solution was found for the niche-cum-vari problem more or le:s 
simultaneously in the Kaveri delta a few hundred kilometres further south. ~{ 
architects of both areas tried to reshape the podigai and the niche, depa-: 1 
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- old Pallava concepts. Five niches seem to have been the northern norm. 

'Hrattanesvara at Tiruttani (PI. 70; appendix 15, no. 12) 

: shrine was built in or around A.D. 903, according to one of its records, 
-esembles the Jalanathesvara and the CandramoulTsvara in many respects. It 
me smallest of the three but it has the same simple, square layout . The 
rc'ete prastara, including the corbel, is a copy of the Jalanathesvara. The 
:'-cation of the vari is identical to that on the CandramoulTs'vara. The maka- 
i-anas are all different and indicate an independent sculptural style. Ap- 
-rntly, the shape of this architectural detail had not yet been fixed. So we 

- conclude that thirty years after the first Cola architects had started to 
■gn a new type of temple in the KaverT delta, none of the new developments 

: cached the northern province except that the inscriptions were now dated 
-egnal years of Rajakesaris and Parakesaris. This cultural isolation or re- 
*al independence, does not only apply to the Palar region, but also to South 
::t. Especially the presence and resemblance of the niches inthe ardhamandapa 
:cth North and South Arcot is striking. The full-size pilasters normally flanking 
es are absent inthe VTrattanes'vara as well as in the monuments at Perangiyur 
Tindivanam (Fig. 46, p. 227). 

Dandapantsvara at Velaahaheri (appendix 15, no. 13). 

s shrine is dated wrongly by both Balasubrahmanyam and Barrett who attribu- 
: it to A.D. 961 on the basis of a vague record of Madiraikonda Rajakesari. 
'=over, the style of the sculptures was supposed to be that of the period of 
-_ama Cola. However, the temple as well as its images are too small for such 
stylistic statement. The present, standing figures are squeezed into niches 
arently meant for seated figures. The makaratoranas are flattened under the 
ssure of the uttira over them in the same way as for instance in the shrine 
tangavaram, built in a period when the experiments with the makaratorana 
r hardly finished in the south. The corbels are identical to those at Tirut- 
i and Takkolam, and the same applies to the position of the vari. We, there- 
■e, suggest that this koyil was, like the previous one, built around A.D. 900. 
_ ce the VTrattanesvara at Tiruttani has an elephant's back sikhara and the 
■dipanTsvara a square roof, we believe that the Rathas at Mamallapuram stood 
:el for both shrines at least in the construction of their roofs. 

Tripur as undara Amman shrine in the Vedapunsvara at Tiruvanmiyur (appendix 

15, no. 14) 


The layout of this vimana and the foot-board vari of this temple are tyz 

of the 9th century and give the building an older appearance than its acti 

date ("A. D. 1017), mentioned in an inscription on the walls of this tiny 

ment. Its angular podigai is the only element in which it differs from t'a 

group of I-l-a/l-A-1 koyils built before the end of the 9th century or j_: 

around A.D. 900. We do not believe that the idea of the foot-board vari :: 

persist that long, especially since the proper Cola vari was already ape' 

on the shrine at Paramesvaramahgalam not far south of Tiruvanmiyur. In 

the fact that the vari interrupted by niches was even adopted on the te~ 

Tiruvallam, located on the border of the Co]a empire and definitely raise: 

fore A.D. 985, we may safely assume that the foot-board vari on the Amm=- 

shrine can be explained as an anachronism, for which we suggest the fol'i 

solution. An Amman shrine can only be erected in the compound of an alre: 

* 

existing Siva koyil. The present Vedapunsvara is a modern building. Be:: 
the Amman shrine existed already in A.D. 1017, an older Siva koyil must - 
been located on the spot of the present VedapurTs'vara. The original Siva 
must have been similar to those at Takkolam or Tiruttani, and the architt 
the Amman shrine must have copied the features of this older shrine thus 
eating a monument which no longer exists. 

The Bilvanathesvara at Tiruvallam (appendix 15, no. 16). 

This building has the layout characteristic of the temples constructec 
region until the 11th century. It has a form which lies in between the 
Tiruttani and that of the Coles’vara.the pallippadai at Melpadi.lt differ 
the first in the vari and the podigai. With the latter it has almost eve- 
in common except the lotus petals on the vari, the shape of the kal and 
rearing vyalis on the palagais. The number of monuments with a IA2a base 
interrupted. Cola vari is too small for another conclusion than that the 
nathesvara was built between A.D. 900 and A.D. 1014. 


The Sokkesvara at Kanct (Pis. 71a-b; appendix 15, no. 24). 

In view of the above it seems impossible to date the Sokkesvara at Kanc~ 
its fully developed Co]a vari —as early as A.D. 870, as suggested by 5= . 
brahmanyam. We shall, therefore, now draw attention to some of its most 
able features. This koyil has a I-l-b vimana whereas the others belong:'- 
the group just discussed all belong to type I-l-a. Moreover, its podiga- 
shaped, the profile of its kapota is curved, the band of circles adorn:-- 
kapota is carved on the slanting part above the plain vertical moulding. 
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~a<aratorana over the vimana niches is replaced by a kapota and there are kar- 
7 akutTs on the four corners of the grTva platform as in almost all 
-athas at Mamallapuram. 

The presence of a Parakesarivarman record dated in the 15th regnal year 
:an best be explained by assuming that an old engraved stone was incorporated 
"co a more recent building. The inscription on the present walls of the temple 
:" 0 uld definitely not be taken as a record of Vijayalaya. The appearance 
the Sokkesvara strikes us as most original (Pis. 71a-b). As far as we know 
'•e remarkable makaratoranas were never repeated in this or in any other area, 
lesically, the differences can, however, be reduced to a few changes in the 
:odigai, the niche decoration, the profile of the kapota, and the application 
- the lotus on the uttira. These aspects will be discussed in the last para- 
—sph of this chapter, for they are characteristic of monuments built in the 
ddle Cola period. One aspect should, however, be pointed out here, viz. that 
re building stands on an upana. The shrines listed in appendix 15 can be di- 
i ded into two groups, the first consisting of temples without a proper upana, 
ere second consisting of monuments standing on a raised platform or on a plate 
-acorated with lotus petals. The presence of an upana in the Sokkesvara seems 
" coincide with the appearance of the T-shaped podigai in the Palar area. 

* 'ether this is a characteristic combination of the entire region is a question 
that will be taken up in the following paragraph. 


- Composition of the upana 

- l.Typology. 

■-e upana is the plinth on which a temple stands. It is a thick layer placed un- 
:er the adhisthana and is usually a few centimetres wider. The ground around 
:e~ples usually rose considerably in the course of time, and then the upana was 
'■0 first layer to disappear from view. Consequently, it is often impossible to 
Determine whether or not a monument stands on an upana. In itself this is not 
: sastrous > for in principle every shrine stands on such a plinth, but it is 
“ortant to know what it looked like. If it is a straight, undecorated granite 
a.er, or a row of bricks, it is of no interest. However, when it is decorated 
t can be used to determine the age of the temple it supports, though only to 
x certain degree as we shall see. 
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Appendix 5, aspect 2, gives the five upana variants distinguished by 
Apart from the distribution of the vari map 10 shows the upana variants 2,: 
4. All temples not indicated by symbols representing these three vari ants, 
either an undecorated upana (variant 1) which is not included in map 10, ;* 
plinth has disappeared into the ground. 

Variant 2 is the Pal lava upana. The Pal lava sthapatis were the firs - . 
South Indian architects who obviously enjoyed embellishing these unintere:- 
plinths. They literally raised the upana to great heights and divided the 
tral layer into panels, alternating with narrow strips of scrolls, as we' 
elephants and lions, which give the impression of carrying the building or 
their necks (PI. 72). Variant 3 is an uninspired version of the Pallava p' 
It corresponds with version 2 in height and shape as well as in the divis- 
panels, but otherwise it remains bare, except for a single panel on the c: 
Variant 4 is a somewhat overdressed versionof variant 1. Over the bare gr= 
plinth a padmabandha has been added, a phenomenon which always occurs in 
ciation with a lotus frieze above the straight jagatT. Variant 5 is a con: 
ation of variants 3 and 4 but it does not appear in Early Cola architectu- 
curs in monuments built after the death of Rajaraja I at Tirukkoyilur (a: 
dix 13, no. 24), KancT and Tiruvadandai (appendix 15. nos. 25-26). 

Since so many upanas are no longer visible, we cannot classify a pan 
lar building as an anomaly in a distribution-pattern. So, we shall only 
with those few temples of which the upana is still visible. 


4.2.Distribution of the upana variants. 

Variant 1 occurs everywhere, except in those areas indicated on map 
with vertical lines. Variant 2 occurs only once viz. at Bahur (B) (PI. 72: 
The other examples of this type of upana occur in Pallava monuments (PI. 
The Kedaresvara at Uttaramallur (U) also has this plinth, but with a typ'i 
Cola 11B1 adhisthana over it. It cannot be asserted whether we are deali-: 
with an old Pallava upana on which a Cola base was placed later on, beca_: 
upper part of this koyil is new. In view of the fact that a lotus-base wa: 
plied for the first time under a shrine in South Arcot in A.D. 934, viz. 
Tiruriamanallur, it seems indeed likely that the Kedaresvara further north 
renovated at least twice, first in the Early Cola period from the Pallava 
na upwards, and again in modern times from the Cola adhisthana upwards 
The high upanas under the temples at Dadapuram ((D) PI. 72d), Tirumangali 
and under the Amman shrine at Gangaikondacolapuram (G) — the last two nc~' 
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undivided Kaveri and Coleroon respectively - are all decorated according to 
- ~allava tradition. 

The plain, high plinth, variant 3, occurs infrequently in each district; 
rg -the KaverT from west to east at Goburapatti (Go), Koviladi (Ko), Tiruvai- 
I Tv) (twice), Ti ruval angul.i (Tg), Colapuram (C) and Tirukkollikkadu (Tk); 
r South Arcot in the Patalesvara at Brahmades'am (B) and in the Visnu Perumal 
% "-ibhuvana (Tb); in the Palar region at Tiruvadandai (Tv), in the Tirucacchi- 
: i~a shrine of the Ekambarariatha at KancT, and at Kulambandal (Kl). 

Finally, variant 4 is mainly found in the centre of the delta, although 
■ there it must have been optional (appendix 12). Outside the delta it was 
rcTed in the monuments at KT.1appal.uvur (Ki) and Melappaluvur (M) near Kilai- 
. in the Melakkadambur at Narttamalai (Na),and at Udaiyargudi(U), Vriddhacha- 
kt V), Jambai (J), KTlur (K), Madagadipattu (M) and Tiruvakkarai (Tk), all 
ited in South Arcot. In the Palar region this type of upana was also common, 
xe it is found in the koyils at Kavantandalam, in the Sokkesvara at KancT, 
c Tiruvo.c.riyur, Tirumalisai, and at Tirumullaivayil (appendix 15). Variant 4 
applied for the first time under one of the Sapta Sthanas, i.e. at Tiruch- 
i.turai(A.D.883,Fig.39,p.208). It was used incidentally under shrines built 
' een A.D. 900-970 and became popular towards the end of the 10th century (ap- 
-cix 12). It cannot be used as a criterion for dating temples, since the only 
■elusions that can be drawn from the above are that the concept existed since 
883, and that the decision whether or not to apply it depended on the ar- 
t tect. 

As to the occurrences of high plinths (variants 2 and 3), the possibi 1 ity can 
oe excluded that all vimanas on a flat upana are placed on a raised platform 
-longer visible. Since this complex moulding belongs to the Pallava idiom and 
T ce both the 9th century buildings in the Colamandalam and those raised after 
1.990 show Pallava features, it is risky to suggest a date of a koyil on the 
I'S of its piatform moulding.This all the more so as the shrine atTiruppurambyam 
:clayed a rather nicely decorated high upana under itspanjaras (PI. 40) as early 
s i.d. 910-925 (pp. 121-23, appendix 8, no3). Problematic monuments on a high 
cth in the KaverT area are located at Koviladi and Tirukkollikadu. All other 
-nes can be fimily dated after A.D. 990. We shall review these twobuiIdings 
s-cer we have dealt with the monuments on a high upana in the other districts 
:~endices 13 and 15). 

Before starting our discussion of the upana variants 2 and 3 we should like 
cay attention to the elephant's back at Tiruppachchiyur. It stands on a plain 
upana (variant 1). It could, therefore, be older than the other monuments 
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in the Palar region with lotus upanas. However, inscriptional evidence seer: 
militate against this early date so a careful review of its ornamental fea 
in relation to those of the other shrines seems to be appropriate. 


4.3.Chronology of some temples based on the shape of their upana. 

The Vacesvara at Tiruppachehiyur (appendix 15, no. 30). 

We shall discuss the Vacesvara in relation to four other shrines. These a- 
in the first place the monuments at Tenneri (no. 17) and Kulambandal (no. 
because all three have two special features in common, viz. there are lat« 
niches oneitherside of the central kosthas of the vimana and the vari is 
interrupted by these lateral niches. 12 ) The other two koyils, at Tirumulla 7 
yil (no. 31) and Tiruvor.pyur (no. 27),were selected because they are local 
near the Vacesvara and because all three temples are tritalas with at le¬ 
one apsidal component in the structure of their vimanas. 

The Vacesvara at Tiruppachehiyur is crucial in demarcating the trar: 
of the Early Cola style into that of the so-called Middle Cola period, fc- 
KandalTsvara at Tenneri is still designed according to the Early Cola, - 
Sembyan MahadevT idiom (A.D. 995), and the Garigaikondacolesvara at Kulart: 
on the other hand, represents the Middle Coja style since it was built he 
the reign of Rajendra I (ca. A.D. 1034). From appendix 15 it can further 
concluded that the monuments at Tirumulaivayi 1 and Tiruvojrriyur also have 
drawn into the discussion, because they are supposed to have been raised -1 
same period (A.D. 995-1034). The first is thought to have been complete- 
early days of Rajaraja I. 13) The latter was, however, designed in the da.. 
Rajendra I, but when exactly is not known, as the inscription mentioning 
construction of the shrine keeps silent about the year, though it is ver. 
piicite about the architect and the building materials used. 

In Fig. 48 these five monuments have been arranged according to the 
ciple of an increasingly complex layout . The Vacesvara at Tiruppachchi 
a rather spectacular building. Its ground-plan is rectangular, its supe-:: 
ture apsidal and two storeys high. The architect had to solve the prob'e- 
how to divide the relatively long walls of the first tala supporting the 
dal roof, while the sthapatis of the monuments at Tirumallaivayi1 and 7- 
chiyur had to solve the problem of how to divied the apsidal wall of ar a 
back in a satisfactory way. The architect of the Vacesvara chose the b: 
niche, a concept frequently found in temples constructed in the KaverT ce 
(cf. the ardhamandapa of the Gomuktesvara at Tiruvaduturai and the Utta-a 
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• at Tiruvaiyaru). This concept was in due course complemented by a new de- 
•- applied on the walls of the Rajarajesvara at Tanjavur (PI. 73), viz. the 
~:'3panjara consisting of a single pilaster placed in a kumbha or large pot. 
-ention this because the architects of the two elephant's backs resorted to 
: ornament when decorating the otherwise empty wall-spaces in the recesses, 
T:jgh they forgot (?) the kumbha or pot. This seems indeed the easiest way 
C chough, in a sense, it is a deformation of the formerly blind niche. 
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48.Tentative chronological sequence of large vimanas in the Palar 
region built between A.D. 995 - 1034. 



iew of this reduction of the blind niche into a solitary pilaster, the Va- 
=ra must be older than the nearby apsidal vimanas. An inscription on a 
in the pavement of the compound, dated in A.D. 1014, indicates that reno- 
cn must have taken place after this year. Balasubrahmanyam assumed that this 
e r .ed during the reign of Rajendra I, although the oldest record on the walls 
ire present building dates from A.D. 1070. Its information is of a tax-tech- 
ii nature only. A reconstruct!’on of the temple could then have occurred be- 
A.D. 1014-1070. The modesty of the local inhabitants of Tiruppachchiyur 
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not to report this fact may be commendable, but it is unfortunate for us, s~ 
we should like to prove that, at least part of the present building was co~: 
ted before A.D. 997, a year mentioned in a second inscription on the slab n 
red to above. The only possible answer to this problem is that the old Raja 
I records were engraved on the walls of the ardhamandapa or the mukhamandaz: 
which must have collapsed in the course of the 11th century. 14 ) 

As mentioned before, this temple is striking because of the presence cr 
vari under the lateral niches, a feature which it has in common with the rrz- 
ments at Tenneri (no. 17) and Kulambandal (no. 29). At Tenneri the lateral 
niches are so narrow and shallow that we would rather call them panjaras, s 
though the part over these panjaras corresponds completely with the usual - 
ratoranas which normally crown the niche (Fig. 48). At Kulambandal, onthe : 
hand, the lateral niches are sufficiently deep and undoubtedly all conta*'- 
images. The Vacesvara at Tiruppachchiyur shows a kind of intermediate for* 
the lateral niches are wide, but so shallow that they were used for inscri: 
i ons. 

In the second place, we noticed a consistent preference for the IB bas 
combination in several wall segments of the five temples under discussic- 
These two layers do not occur in any other shrine in the Palar region exes: 
for the bonafide Pallava monuments (cf. map 7 and appendix 15), and are pa- 
almost all temples in the delta built after A.D. 1000 (appendix 12). 

A third interesting aspect is the decoration above the niches. At Te--- 
and Ti ruppachchiyur we find the ordinary makaratoranas; at Tirumullaivayil a 
Tiruvorriyur both the makaratorana and the kapota, eventually crowned by ,s 
were used. At Kulambandal we observed the canopy for the first time, adnritJ 
only above the niche of Daksinamurti. 

A fourth point is the absence of a high upana or a lotus plinth in 
cesvara , whereas the koyils at irumullaivayil, Tiruvorriyur, Kulambanca § 
most later shrines have this plinth (appendix 15). 

The most remarkable feature, however, is the changing shape of the ? 
while still angular at Tenneri, it become a regular T in the three trite's ., 
which is finally carved into a kind of drop at Kulambandal. Although this i 
the right place for a discussion of the podigai, it is obvious that suer H 
portant change in the shape of the corbel, could hardly have been invents; 1 
the outlying provinces. Indeed, the T-shape appeared in the delta for tfe * 
time above the pilasters of the Rajarajesvara at Tanjavur (PI. 73). This 
koyi1 was inaugurated in the twenty-fifth regnal year of Rajaraja I, i.e * 
1010. 15 ) It is not known when the first blue-prints were drafted, nor whs- ■ 
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cation stone was laid (pp. 165-67). If the first tala of the Vacesvara 
built with the T-shaped corbel ca. A.D. 997, the construction of the Raja- 
ivara must have been in full swing around that year. This does not contra- 
our statement in the previous chapter (p. 166), that after A.D. 985-990 
'aoour-force must have been pressing for work in the delta, causing Raja- 
I to commission a worthy project. We shall return to this point in the pa- 
•=oh dealing with the podigai. 

So, there are four arguments to date the Vacesvara around A.D. 995. In 
irst place, the T-shaped podigai on the first tala tallies with the de¬ 
ments in the delta before A.D. 1000. Secondly, the absence of any experi- 
with the niches points to a building period preceding the reign of Rajen- 
I. Thirdly, the IB1 base is an indication that the Rajarajesvara, or its 
-prints, were the source of inspiration for the architect of this koyil, 
n the fourth place, the absence of the lotus upana still links the build- 
co the older monuments in this region. The second point can be used as an 
;nt against the dating of the temple at Tirumul1aivayi1 around A.D. 983, 
.ilding which we shall now discuss. 


.'rT MasilamariZsvava at Tirunrullaivayil [P~\ . 74; appendix 15, no. 31). 
::ntrast to the previous temple, this koyil has a beautiful finish. In some 
rets the style of this monument indicates an early date, as suggested by 
•subrahmanyam (p. 324, note 13), but in other respects it does not. 

Its base is not typical of this region, but characteristic of the koyils 
t by Sembyan MahadevT (cf. appendices 12 and 15), which also show the com- 
-cion of two variants in one building (cf.Tiruppugalur, Tirumiyachchur). A 
d characteristic of the temples in the delta which the shrine at Ti rumul- 
ayi1 displays, is the application of the octagonal and the round kal next 
zne square shaft (map 11). In the third place the SrT MasilamanT^vara shares 
them the presence of sculptures next to the main devakosthas (map 13). 

3n the other hand, the T-shaped podigai is definitely not a hall-mark of 
Sembyan MahadevT style, nor is the kapota over the Daksinamurti niche, 

S'-ed, moreover, by a sala. The solitary pilaster crowned by a kapota-cum- 
is also a feature alien to her style. Now the kapota itself is an element 
:ent on nearly all Pal lava monuments in one place or another, usually on 
.alls of the superstructure, where they function as a canopy over the 
:S in the sal as and kutTs. 

The preferential treatment of Daksinamurti — the only sculpture under a 
ar canopy in the SrT MasilamanTsvara - must have been a new and strictly 
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regional phenomenon in the Palar area, indicating a special attachment to v 
"God of the South" which seems to have spread gradually throughout Tamil Ns: 
Nowadays, the fine features of many monuments have been destroyed by this 
ginally simple projection which developed into an ugly portico. We have nc: 
noticed that this preference was already felt by the people in the delta dt*- 
the reign of Rajaraja I. On the contrary, the Amman shrine in the compound :<* 
the Gahgaikondacolesvara at Garigaikondacolapuram demonstrates the opposite 
(PI. 19a), for the kapota is here applied over the lateral niches in the we 
of the ardhamandapa. So we are inclined to interpret the origin of the kap;: 
over a niche as the result of an explicit, regional adoration of a particula- 
deity in the Palar area. In the same way, we hardly find Liiigodbhava images 
placed in niches of temples located in the Palar region, although it must h= ■ 
been an extremely popular manifestation of Siva in the delta during the lot- 
century. As Daksinamurti was apparently not very popular in the Deep South, - 
is not surprising that kapotas are abesent over his niches. 

Another peculiarity of the koyil under discussion is the single pilasts- 
carrying a kapota and over it a kudu. This shape could be due to a shortage 
wall-space. Plate 74 demonstrates that the two pilasters required for a par,, 
could never be placed between the full-lenght pilasters. As such, this pher:- 
non must be considered a playful preference in combination with inspiration - 
nearby older examples, or to a structural limitation. We now have to decide . 
ther or not this koyil is a monument from the days of Rajaraja I. An insert¬ 
ion of A.D. 1015 on a pillar in the mukhamandapa states that the hall in que: 
ion was built by Rajendra I. The vimana must, therefore, have been in existei.: 
tn that year. The lapse of time between the first endowment in A.D. 983 by 
Sembyan MahadevT and the completion of the mukhamandapa in A.D. 1015 can be : 
plained. For, in A.D. 983 it is stated that Sembyan MahadevT had bought sore 
land and had donated it to the temple. Since this record was only engraved 
a later time.(p. 234, note 13), we may assume that it took some years before 
the transaction had been settled. Furthermore, we are nowhere told that the 
queen had also given money to build a new shrine. It could well be that fur.:: 
had to be provided by the proceeds of the recently acquired lands. 

Another problem could have been that insufficient workmen were availafc'; 
in this area where building activities had been at a standstill for almost a 
century. Skilled craftsmen had to be provided by the queen's workshop or ha: 
be trained first in the delta. Around A.D. 983 her atelier was fully employe: 
(p. 160) so it is unlikely that a group of men was sent to the border regie-. 
Ten years later, however, a shrine displaying the s'embyan MahadevT style was 
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a.-It at Tenneri, while the koyil at Tiruppachchiyur was probably constructed 
- <e years afterwards, in which the new ideas produced in the blue-prints of 
re Rajarajesvara were already incorporated. On the basis of these two build- 
:s we may conclude that skilled craftsmen were now once more available in the 
r'ar region. Therefore, the irT MasilamanTsvara could well have been built be- 
veen A.D. 1000-1015. The shrine at Tiruvorriyur is an almost true copy, indi¬ 
cting that the workmen were immediately employed again. It was, therefore, 
s-zbably constructed between A.D. 1015-1020. 

p Varaha Perumal at Ti-ruvadandai (appendix 15, no. 26). 

I* the preceding we have noticed that certain ideas originating in the delta, 

« -e either not followed up, or needed time to reach the outlying provinces. 

I-' the lotus plinth preceeds the design of the bare, high upana in the delta, 

Hh may assume a similar sequence in the Palar region. The relatively late 
•■BT^ines at Tiruvorriyur and Ti rumullai vayi 1 stand on a lotus plinth. The archi- 
?i:t of the Varaha Perumal exaggerated slightly by designing a high upana of 
brfch the lowermost layer received the padma decoration. Another feature which 
■re Perumal has in common with the two koyils just mentioned is the T-shaped 
::;igai, which is a direct imitation of that invented for the Rajarajesvara at 
~i ? javur. This implies that indeed all these shrines must have been constructed 
*~:jnd A.D. 1000 or later. On the other hand, the Varaha Perumal could have 
3r=n renovated from the uttira upwards, since roofs are prone to collapse. In 
vet case the underlying parts, including the upana, could be older. 

The shrine has an awkward finish, fromwhich nothing can be concluded. Never- 
Tcless, we believe that the Perumal was not renovated, in view of its II-3-b 
la/out which was dormant in the delta for a long time (Fig. 25, p. 92). It only 
-Turned with the construction of the shrine at Tirukkadaiyur (A.D. 986-990). 
ri/ing aside theCalukya Ti rutindTs'vara at Tindivanam, the two temples at Dadapuram 
i-= the first examples of a reviving interest in this type of layout in South 
*--cot(Fig.27,p.96). In the Palar region the only monuments displaying the II- 
I,4)-b design are the temples at Tenneri of A.D. 995, the upana of which is 
i:t visible, that at Kulambandal of ca. A.D. 1034, which has the same bare 
: -nth as the Perumal, and those at Tirumulaivayi1 and Tiruvorriyur, both with 
• lotus upana and built after A.D. 1000. 16 ^ These four buildings do not only re- 
: r^ole the monuments at Dadapuram raisedbefore A.D. 1006, but also the temple at 
Boburapatti of A.D. 990. A migration effect, i.e. a retardation of the new de- 
e'opments in the design of plinths as a consequence of distance, seems there- 
,.re likely. However, in that case we have to reject the views of Balasubrahma- 
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nyam. According to him this Perumal at Tiru.vadandai belongs to the days c-' 
tama Cola. His opinion is based on inscriptions mentioning various names : 
unknown prince, called Parakesarivarman alias Parthivendravarman who took 
head of VTra Pandya. Two more titles (or other princes?) are recorded: Pa 
ri Vendradhivarman and Ko-Parthivendradhivarman, who might have been a p r -* 
of the royal family and viceroy of Tondaimandalam, engaged in efforts to -- 
ver the northern part of the Cola empire in the days of Sundara Cola. This 
sumption is based on the epitheton ornans "who took the head of VTra PTnc. ; 
futhermore on the presence on the base of a record from the 20th regnal V- 
Krsna III or Kannaradeva.i .e. A.D. 959. This was a time of war, as is elec" 1 
the inscriptions, not exactly a period in which the construction of a larre 
II-3—b vimana could be expected. From A.D. 969 onwards a few even larger •: 
were erected in South Arcot which must have been liberated earlier than xr- z 
gions further to the north. All these shrines, including that at Paramesvc-* 
mangalam not far south of Tiruvadandai, have the 1-B-l design. So, even w- 
assume that an old koyil was completely rebuilt not long after the war, we -j 
only expect the II-2-b/l-B-l layout , since that was the common type of tra* 
days. The monuments at KTl.ur, Tiruvandarkoyi 1, Parames'varamangalam and Ba’. 
confirm this statement, albeit that the vimana design of the last is even 
simple (appendix 10). Assuming a reconstruction of an older Perumal, we s_: 
that the koyil was probably renovated in the 11th century, i.e. in the 
of Rajendra I at the earliest. 17 ) 

The TirucaocHmayam shrine in the Ekanibaranatha at Kaadi (appendix 15, n:J 
As far as we know , no inscriptions referring to this monument have come t: " 
light. There are a few records on the main temple but this is a modern bui'r 
s ° we visited this subshrine more or less by accident when we went to irs:- 
the inscriptions on the main koyil. As in the case of so many other monume~_ 
this copied subshrine on its high bare upana, also creates the impression : 
being a brand-new imitation in spite of its composition and details which st> 
the Early Cola idiom. It was obviously built after it became customary to e-- 
sanctuaries dedicated to lesser deities in the compound of the main shrine, 
after the reign of Rajaraja I. Although it was an ancient practice to cons-.’, 
chapels for the astaparivaradevatas or the saptamatrkas long before the Cola 
came to power in the Muttaraiyar area, it should be remembered that these >= 
tiny buildings. However, after Rajaraja I full-size sanctuaries for other oe 
ties were built in the compounds and, as such, this should be considered a na, 
practice. We shall return to this shrine when discussing the podigai. 
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Fatalesvara at Bvahmadesam (S.A .) (PI. 75; appendix 13, no. 19j - 

■-■is is a l-B-3 structure on a high plinth, a combination of which there is only 
-other example in South Arcot, viz. the VrddhagirTsvara at Vriddhachal am (no. 

. However, the two buildings cannot be compared, for the quality of their 
---Irish differs too much (cf. Fig. 41b, d. 211). It would be like comparing an 
• cuisite drawing-room chair with a rough kitchen-stool, for the Patales'vara 
Tisses the refined touch of the talented delta sculptors, who fashioned the tem- 
: a at Vriddhachalam into such a striking monument. So from this point of view, 
*re two monuments cannot be contemporary. However, in view of its layout , the 
: :talesvara cannot be older than the VrddhagirTsvara, as the concept of an ar- 

rsmandapa with three niches had at that moment hardly existed more than ten years 

jrd was always used in combination with the simple I-2-a vimana (Fig. 35, p. 160). 

: the problem can be reduced to the question how much younger this monument 
cruld be. Since it stands on a bare plinth similar to that of the shrine at 
*:curapatti (ca. A.D. 990; appendix 12), where it might have been introduced 
:r the first time, the Patalesvara could be dated after A.D.990. Further, its 
ither large ardhamandapa narrows down the period to the last ten years of the 10th 
rentury, for we have noticed a tendency to reduce the size of the vestibule both 

- the delta and in the Palar region (Figs. 35 and 48) around the turn of the 
.antury. The two temples at Dadapuram, built before A.D. 1006, both having only 

-e niche in the ardhamandapa,seem to indicate that in South Arcot, the ardha- 
Tendapa also became smaller. In our opinion it is unlikely that the architect of 

- - a Patalesvara would have deviated from such an obvious trend in the architect- 
,-al development. So, we date this plain koyil between A.D. 990-1000. 

K Varadaraja Perianal at Tvibhuvana (Pis. 76a-b; appendix 13, no. 23). 

-:art from the fact that this temple is a sandhara monument it is also remark- 
i'le on account of its layout. The walls of the ardhamandapa pass unnoticed 
-to those of the vimana without a false antarala and the width of the hall 
icrresponds with that of the vimana. A further peculiarity is the absence of 
-iches. The building shares all these features with the shrine at Pennadam (PI. 
77 ; no. 10) not yet discussed. The complete darkness which would have prevailed 
- the ambulatory gallery of this Visnu temple, is slightly relieved by a few 
:~all holes in the walls through which some light enters. In the monument at 
: ennadam these holes have become full-fledged windows similar to those in seve- 
-=1 Calukya monuments (Pis. 5-9). These windows are placed in a projecting part 
:f the wall. The whole concept strikes us as more mature than that at 
"•'ibhuvana. 
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Inscriptions dating from the twelfth regnal year of Rajaraja I (i .e. - 
997) were found on slabs in the compound of the Perumal, but the earliest - 
cord on the temple walls dates from the fifth regnal year of Rajendra I. ' 
implies that the monument was raised before ca. A.D. 1017 or A.D. 1019, de: 
ing on the question in which year the reign of Rajendra I is considered tc 
started, for he was made co-ruler in A.D. 1012 and became king in A.D. 1014 
seems to us that another building containing the slab with the record of Ra 
raja I of A.D. 997 was taken down after that year in order to create space - 
the Perumal. 

The Perumal has an extremely high upana on which a beautifully decorate 
lotus adhisthana is placed. On account of the height of the upana, panels 
been inserted between the vari and the vyali frieze at eye-level. Perhaps -• 
panels were meant to have the same educational value as the devakosthas arc 
karatoranas which are absent in this case. The bareness of the walls coulc p 
sibly be explained by inability on the part of the sculptors to decorate sjc 
very large vimana the first sandhara in the Cola territory after the Kora- 
naltha at Snnivasana 11 Ur (A.D. 875-880). On the other hand, Vaisnava icono:- 
phy may not yet have been sufficiently developed to fill the wall space wfjr 
adequate number of images, since Vaisnavism was still a religion of minor - 
portance in those days. (Cf. note 17, p. 318.) 

Whatever the reason for the absence of sculptures may be, the quality 
the small panels links this monument with two others, located at Punjai ar: 
ruvenkadu (appendix 11, nos. 25 and 27 respectively; Pis. 60a-b, 78a-b) £ - : 
rebuilt in the days of Rajaraja I. All three koyils have vyali friezes sr:. 
the unusual combination of galloping elephants and long-nozed lions, which m 
the case of the Perumal alternate with seated lions and animals with humar 
ces.- The panels on the Visnu temple in which temples are depicted, show - 
same peculiarities as displayed by the panels on the other two koyils. Sir:; 
the rest of the Perumal is plain and unadorned we are inclined to assume tr=c 
artist of the shrines at Punjai and Tiruvenkadu was asked to add some spir • 
to the otherwise deadly appearance of the building. Earlier on we suggests: 
that the temple at Tiruvenkadu was completed between A.D. 990-1000(pp. 18- - 
85). The building history of the Perumal suggested above seems to suit tf : 
date. The proposed year of construction of the Naltunai Ts'vara at Punjai be¬ 
tween A.D. 990-1000 also corresponds with the assumed activities of the unt-j 
artist atTribhuvana (pp. 182-83). On studying the sculptures on the shrines : _ 
Tribhuvana, Tiruvenkadu and Punjai we observed the same workmanship as on the re¬ 
novated shrine at Vedaranyam (appendix 11, no. 29, Fig. 54c, p. 305). Here ancie* 
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"criptions were removed from the walls and copied on the pillars surrounding 
--a temple. They are dated as late as A.D. 1007. So, the renovation of this 

rri;ne probably took place after A.D. 1007, and was carried out by the same 
•c-kmen as at the three monuments just discussed. In view of all this the four 
i-.ctuaries are closely related in style and date from about the same period. 


e Siva koyil at Koviladi and the Agntsvava at Tirukkotlikkddu (Pis. 80-81). 

5:*h these temples were renovated and placed on a high plinth. This happen- 
b: at a much later date than generally suggested (appendix 9, no. 26; appen- 
r II, no. 28). The Siva koyil is supposed to date from the middle of the 10th 
Beatury. In view of its I-A-l lay-out and — even more - its Muttaraiyar-1 ike 
-1-a vimana a reconstruction around A.D. 950 is only possible if we assume 
-at the architect tried to build a faithful copy of an older, collapsed shrine. 

.ever, in that case the shrine should not have been placed on a plinth, and 
-a pilasters should not have been octagonal as was customary in the style of 
t*e Muttaraiyars(map 11). If the renovated temple cannot be a copy of an older 
ye, at least a I-B-l layout could have been expected around A.D. 950 (appen- 
< 10), or more likely it should have had the same characteristics as the neigh- 
:_ring and contemporary shrines at Tirukkalittattai and Tiruppalturai, both 
■ tnout an upana (Pis. 54 and 56; appendix 9, nos. 19 and 21). This suggestion 
: 00 ms to be confirmed by the appearance of the koyil at Tirukkollikkadu, which 
: also a I- 1-a/l-A-1 building on a high plinth. Its oldest inscription dates 
; ~om A.D. 1006. 

This last shrine must have been renovated in the course of which its size 
•as considerably reduced, since the inscriptions have been copied in such a way 
: to make the epigraphist shake his head, for many were misplaced or became 
‘complete. The records of KulottungaI(A.D. 1070-1120) were also mutilated, for 
rey miss their florid introduction due to want of space. The building at Tiru- 
Ifcollikkadu, therefore, was obviously renovated after the Kulottunga I records 
•e-e engraved. Since the Siva koyil at Koviladi shares the high upana and its 
0 /out with the shrine at Tirukkol]ikkadu — and displays the same coarse 
rish — it must also have been reconstructed in the last quarter of the 11th 
artury at the earliest. 

From the above discussion it became clear that our assumption with regard 
:: the late introduction of the high upana in Cola architecture is confirmed by 
iiditional, structural evidence. As we suggested that the appearance of the Kal 
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— whether or not in combination with panels — is part of this evidence we s 
now turn our attention to these aspects, which show a strong regional prefe 
for special shapes and combinations of shapes. 


5. Composition of the ka I 

The kal or pilaster consists of many parts as aspects 10-18 of appendix 5 3* 
During the entire Early Cola period the upper elements are consistent in -i- 
Only the shape of the shaft and the padma between the palagai and the kum:v 
together called idal or munai - show variation. The remaining parts only 
in their decoration. These aspects cannot be mapped because decoration de:^ 
on the assignment which a sculptor did or did not receive. Moreover, it is it 
ten completely obliterated due to frequent plastering or by the wear and ~.z.\ 
of time, which gnawed away large chunks. So, we shall only pay attention t: 
distribution-patterns of the contours of the kal and the occurrences of tfrr 
whether or not carrying blocks depicting nattya-pens or vyalis. 

5.1.Typology. 

The shaft always stands on a square pedestal. This does not look like an -- 
vidual element when the pilaster is square, but when it is round, octagon-’ i 
polygonal, the pedestal definitely gives the impression of being an indepe-.i 
element. The square kal was invariably applied by the Calukyas and Pandyas. ' 
octagonal kal was frequently used by the Pallavas in addition to the squa-r i 
and the Early Colas used the round and polygonal shape as well as the squa-- 
octagonal pilaster (Fig. 49). The round or polygonal pilaster is typical c~ 
Early Cola architecture at least when applied to the exterior of buildings : 
appendix 3, Fig. b and map 11). In view of the predominance of the square 
on temple walls throughout South India preceding the rise of the Colas, i r i 
troduction of the round and octagonal shape seems an innovation. However, --- 
square, octagonal, round and polygonal pillar is a common feature inside ~i- 
dapas at for instance Pattadkal or Mamallapuram. Apparently, the Colas were! 
first to apply all four shapes as pilasters. 

It should be pointed out that the application of a polygonal or a rot* 
kal occurs always in combination with a square shaft and often with an oc:; 
nal pilaster. The shaft types can vary in one and the same temple. This ca* 
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explained by the fact that a distinction is usually made between the oilasters 
;n the ardhamandapa - mostly square - and those on the vimana which can be sub¬ 
divided into corner-kals, half-niche pilasters and other kals occurring else- 


■nere on the wal1. 



i g . 49 . Four types of Early Co]a kal. The Cola kal is characterized 

by a pronounced, ogeed kalasa and a constriction of the shaft 
by means of a padmabandha. 

a) square from base to palagai; 

b) octagonal between square base and palagai; 

c) round between square base and palagai; 

d) polygonal between square base and palagai; 

In addition there exists a mixed form when the kal is divided into 
square base, octagonal shaft, polygonal kalasa, round kumbha and 
kamala. 


5.2.Distribution of the kal variants. 


.2.1. The Kaverv area. 

”ap 11 shows that Early Cola architecture is characterized by the octagonal kal 
and occasionally occurrences of round and polygonal shafts. Square pi 1 asters 
are common in the area south of the Sapta Sthanas; to the east of this group we 
cccasionnally find temples with square kals, viz. at Gangaikondacolapuram 
3), Kumbakonam (K), on the renovated monuments at Koyildevarayanpettai (KP) , 
'irumayanam (T), Tiruvenkadu (Tv) and Vedaranyam (V) (cf. appendix 12, and Table E). 

On the basis of this pattern there are two alternatives. In the first 
dace, it could be that the entire Pandya-Irukkuvel -Muttaraiyar region, charac¬ 
terized by the square kal, was eroded by the attractive force of the octagon, 







creating patches of small areas with a square kal along the KaverT. This ir- 
pretation would imply that all temples with square pilasters in these area: 
older than those with the round or octagonal shafts. The alternative view 
that the architects of Aditya I could choose between the square kal, commc' 
the adjacent areas, and the less current Pallava pilaster with its octagona' 
cross-section. 

Whatever alternative is accepted the octagonal pilasters on the shrine 
Nangavaram is in both cases an anomaly - at least if it was built in A.D. 
For the very reason that it displays an alien character by way of its piles- 
the temple at Nangavaram cannot be a product of the Pandyas, the Muttaraiya- 
the Irukkuvels and was, consequently, erected by the Colas who consistently 
lected the octagonal kal for most of their koyils. 


Table E. 

Anomalies in the distribution-pattern on map 11. 


Name of the village 

kal 

locational context 

district, a-> 

Gangaikondacolapuram (G) 

S 



Ramanatha Koyil 

S 



Kumbakonam (K) 

S 



Koyildevarayanpettai (KP) 

S 

round/ octagonal 

KaverT a^a 

Tirumayanam (T) 

S 

(R) (0) 


Tiruvenkadu (Tv) 

S 


Vedaranyam (V) 

S 



Somur 

S 



Allur, Tiruchchendurai 

S 



Andanallur, Kilaiyur 

S 



Alambakkam, Kumaravayalur 

S 



Perungudi 

S 



Tudaiyur 

M 



Goburapatti 

M 



Tirmangalam 

M 



Chi tfur 

0 

square 

Tri. 

Narttamalai (Melak.) 

0 

(S) 


Tiruvandarkoyil 

S 

octagonal/ 


Madagadipattu 

OR 

South Arc;- 

Tribhuvanam 

0 

square 

Paramesvaramarigal am 

0 



Melpadi 

OR 



Tiruvadandai 

OR 



Tiruvorriyur 

OR 

square 

Palar area 

Tirmullaivayil 

ORS 

(S) 


Kulambandal 

OR 


KancT (Ekam.) 

ORM 




M - multi facetted or polygonal 
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Although the distribution-pattern in the delta is simple and confirms 
i-lier statements with regard to the date of certain Early Cola monuments — 
for instance at Kumbakonam and Nangavaram — the picture becomes utterly 
infused when mapping the existing combinations of kal shapes of each and 
aey temple. For, theoretically the variation in applying different shapes 
: almost infinite, even when the building is small and the number of pilasters 
?s therefore merely four. The following example lists only a number of all 
cssible combinations of kal shapes on an ekatala. 



niche pilasters 



combinations 

Ss 

So 

Sm 

Sr 

Os 

Oo 

0 m 

Or 

Ms 

Mo 

Mm 

Mr 

Rs 

Ro 

Rm 

Rr 

SOs 

SOo 

SOm 

SOr 

SMs 

SMo 

SMm 

SMr 

SRs 

SRo 

SRm 

SRr 

OSs 

OSo 

SOm 

OSr 

OMs 

OMo 

OMm 

OMr 

ORs 

ORo 

ORm 

ORs 


S,s = square; 0,o = octagonal; M,m = polygonal and R,r = round; capitals in¬ 
dicate pilasters on the vimana). 


If course this incomplete list can be extended by including the theoretical 
combinations applicable to dvitalas and taller buildings and supplemented with 
che possible variations of pilasters on the ardhamandapa, but we do not con¬ 
sider this useful, for the few examples just given clearly demonstrate that 
che Early Cola sth£patis could provide a special touch of individuality to 
every koyil by way of its pilasters. The question remains, though, whether 
they really wanted to stress the identity of a shrine. We believe they did and 
in order to support this view we have vizualized it in Figs. 50-54. 

Instead of a classification based on the shape of the kals and their 
position on the vimana walls on which they occur, we have used a simplified 
typology in which the position of the kals was excluded, but the types of the 
cilasters applied to the ardhamandapa walls were included. The temples 
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the delta are arranged according to: 

- the simplified typology of kal combinations; 

- tne type of adhisthana and 

- the period in which we believe the temples were built. 

Some interesting observations can be made on the basis of Figs.50-52 and 54 
-or each period is characterized by a specific preference for one or more kal 
-apes and for one or more types of base. We shall first summarize these 
'ise characteristics and subsequently use them to date some monuments which 
: far were not firmly dated due to lack of convincing arguments. 

L .:.l. The Aditya I phase: A.D. 870-900 (Fig. 50). 

temples built in this phase can be divided into two groups. The first is 
y. -acterized by a minimum combination of kal shapes and the application of 
z maximum number of adhisthana types. The earliest three monuments of the 
ipta Sthanas and the KoranganFtha at SrTnivasanallur - all showing experiments 
*tr. the vari( Fig. 39, p. 208) - are decorated with square, round and octagonal 
3 *'=sters. However, these are placed in different positions. At Tiruvedikkudi 
Tillaisthanam the octagonal kals stand invariably on the corners, the round 
res beside the central bays, while square shafts flank the niches. At Tirup- 
.'anam the corner-kals are again octagonal, but here the pilasters on either 
I de of the cut-out central niches are round and the shafts on .the corners of 
-e central bay are square like those of the lateral niches(Pls. 23-25). To 
.icplete the picture with the Koranganatha at SrTnivasanallur( PI. 31c), here 
:;jare kals were applied on the outer bays, round ones flank the cut-out niches 
well as the central devakosthas and octagonal pilasters are placed on the 
miners of the central bays. 

The experimental appearance is re-enforced by differences in the top and 
:cttom parts of the kals. The koyil at Tiruppalanam has pilasters crowned by 
idal, the Tiruvedikkudi temple has panels under the extension of the kals 
. - the kantha, while the shrine at Tillaisthanam has no such additional orna¬ 
ments. The architects apparently favoured the idea of panel decorations under 
-_-e pilasters for it was repeated several times(Fig. 39, p. 208).The idal, on 
me other hand, was not accepted until the days of Sembyan Mahadeyi(appendix 
map 13). 

The complex yimana at Tiruchchennampundi has an extra pair of polygonal 
T'.s, while the shrine at Pullamangai again shows the earlier combination of 
square, round, and octagonal shafts, but now the pilasters on the ardhamandapa 
mow the same variation, contrary to the monuments just mentioned which all 
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have square kals on their ardhamandapas. 

In the second group of monuments the exhuberant, experimental spirit 
regard to the shape of the pilasters is no longer obvious. Now the t err.' 
have only square or octagonal kals, although an entirely new type of base 
introduced, viz. the beautiful I IB1 adhisthana. It looks as if this red-: 
took place for the first time at Tirukkandiyur, for here only two shapes 
applied in combination with two types of base (PI. 28), unfortunately pa-: 
hidden by the pavement, dice again we notice that a group of buildings 
at first sight seem to display uniformity show, on closer examination, a 
variety with regard to — admittedly — unobtrusive details such as panels, 
etc. For,the monuments standing on a IA2a base and decorated with square : 
ters have either the vari and panels (Nemam), or panels, vyalis and natty 
( Kumbakonam, Fig. 43c, p. 216), or they show a padmabandha on the upana( 
chatturai), or no decoration whatsoever Melatiruppundurutti). Although 
shrine at TiruvaiyaVu seems to be a repetition of the last mentioned koy 
except for its base! - it should be pointed out that the vertical fascia 
palagais is carved with delicate diamond-shaped motifs. This type of dec 
was also applied on the renovated upper-part of the shrine at Sendalai(c 
43a-b, p. 216), thus indicating that the Early Col.a sthapatis really wanted c; 
the walls of their first products unique. For these monuments, characte? 
by square kals, demonstrate an individuality of their own by means of the 
base and/or upana as well as as by means of additional kal decorations. 

When checking these observations with those presented in Fig. 42 (p. 
we are, once again, confronted with an indisputable fact, viz. that the 
ments situated along the banks of the undivided KayerT are all copies o~ 
commisioned byTditya I at a slightly earlier date, for they show no e>: 
ments which they would otherwise certainly have done. 

5.2.1.2. The period between A.D. 500-969 (Fig. 51, p. 250). 

Building activities were drastically reduced during this period but sor^ 
features are worth mentioning. First of all, three new combinations of • 
were tried out, two of them occuring over a different, although familia- 
at Tiruppurambyam( PI. 40) and Tiruvi]akkudi, while a new type of adhisi' 
was created in addition at Tiruvaduturai. The other koyils are basical., 
of older types of buildings. However, the shrine at Udaiyargudi is not 
ly identical with that at Tiruppurambyam— at least not as far as its cor.c*- 
of kal profiles is concerned—for thelatterhas octagonal shafts at alltre 
ners of the central bays and round,half-niche pilasters as well as vya ' 
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idagais, whereas the former has only round kals at the corners of each central 
nd along the niches. These round pilasters are, moreover, decorated with 
:: on top of the square base, a most peculiar feature which seems to be the 
---jnner of the lotus bud, occasionally decorating the kals created in the 

* if Sembyan MahadevT (cf. Pis. 40, 61a-b, Fig.41b-c, p. 211). 

~ne S/S combination occurs on old monuments such as that at Kumbakonam 
30) and on relatively young ones such as the building at Vedaranyam. So, 

looks as if the temples at Koyildevarayanpettai( PI. 44) and Tirumayanam 
43a-b) could be dated both ways. In view of the fact that both sanctuaries 
rest probably examples of monuments renovated in the middle of the 10th 
-_ry(pp. 128-30), it could well be that those responsible for their recon¬ 
dition retained the shapes of the original kals - a preference which was, 
•ently continued till the last two koyils with octagonal, round and square 
-iters were built at Tiruppalturai( PI. 56) and Tirukkal1ittattai( PI. 54). 

. 3?/S combination occurs for the first time at Tirukkandiyur, but here the 
'i kals were placed on the corners of the central bays, whereas they 
-= -jsed as devakostha pilasters in the other two shrines. The small 
les at Tiruppalturai and Tirukkalittattai are very similar, except that at 
latter munai are applied under all the palagais of the vimana, whereas this 
lure is absent at Tiruppalturai. Finally, there is a difference between the 

• nes at Pullamangai( PI. 38a) and Karandai( PI. 42a-b), for the OR/S shapes 
in different positions. At Karandai the octagonal shafts stand at the four 

■=rs and flank the central bays, while the panjaras have square and the niches 
tc pilasters on either side. At Pul lamaiigai, on the other hand, the lateral 
: and the panjaras all have square kePls, while those on the corners of the 
nral bays are octagonal and the nich pilasters are round. 

Such a variation in shapes cannot be accidental and can only be explain- 
if we assume that all temples were documented by way of records which were 
in one place. However, if we accept the existence of a workshop,then the 
:-gns of the small koyils at Koyildevarayanpettai , Tirumayaham, Tiruppal- 
fttrai and Tirukkalittattai must have been local affairs and not products of this 
^ =lier. Earlier on we already pointed out that,, in view of their structural 
r ut , these four monuments must have been renovated as a result of local 
' datives during the politically dark period and this seems now to be con- 
' —ed by the exterior appearance of their walls (pp. 128-30, 139-41). 

If variation in kal shapes is the hallmark of a workshop then the sthT- 
tds of Sembyan MahTdevT's atelier must have shown a similar creativity when 
igning koyils for their queen. In the following paragraph it will be demon- 
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:=d that, in fact, they even surpassed their earlier colleagues in combining 
cal shapes and types of adhisthanas. 

The -period between A.D. 969 -985 (Fig. 52, left column). 

: -rine at Konerirajapuram, the first to be erected by Sembyan Mah’adevT's 
a-', introduced a new combination of kals, viz. OR/OR and, in addition, a 
ately new layout l-B-3, although its I-2-a vimana still connects the 
;-ng with the previous period. Her architects also invented a surprisingly 
:_.?e of wall by re-introducing the polygonal kal in combination with the 
pilaster at KTranur, Tiruvalanguli and Aduturai. Since in former cases 
'■.novation of a base coincided with the introduction of a new ka~l combination 
--vasanallur,Tirukkandiyur, Tiruchchennampundi and Tiruvaduturai.) we are 
need that the same applies to products of Sembyan MahadevT’s workshop, im- 
tg that the shrine at Tiruvalanguli stands on the first IIB2a base ever de- 
rd(PI. 62b) although at present hidden from view (PI. 62b). 

Apart from a new layout and the introduction of new types of kal combina- 
s a third feature of this age is the emphasis on an almost equal distribu- 
of the different types of temple base which is in sharp contrast with the 
-ormer periods . While the first was characterized by LA2a and IIB1 adhi- 
T _ as and the second by IA2a and IB2a bases, all seven types were tried out 
more in the third phase. They are represented by the koyils indicated 
P./S implying that all of them have vimanas decorated with octagonal and 
d kals and ardhamandapas with only square pilasters. This similarity is not 
rent when other aspects are taken into consideration such as the position of 
cals or the presence of munai, nattya-pens, panels or lotus buds. In order 
remonstrate that this is a correct observation we shall now summarize the 
..■'rences of these features on the monuments of the CR/S group per type of 
:le base. Since the adhisthanas belonging to type IB1 , IIB1 and IIB2b are 
•esented by only one example we have to confine ourselves to the discussion 
mne four remaining groups of koyils in Fig 52, left column. 

JR/S temples on a IA2a base. 

■-cturally, the temples at Tirukkuhukavur and Anangur belong to different types 
buildings ( I-2-a/l-B-3 and II-4-b/l-B-3 respectively). The pilaster blocks 
:er the vari at Anangur depict mythological stories, those at Tirukkuhukavur 
plain. At Tirukkodikkaval we find panels and munai, at Nagapattinam there 
s vyalis on the palagais and at Tiruvidaimarudur both munai and vyalis were 
r'zosen as ornamentation. 
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The OR/S temples on a IB2b base. 

The citizen koyil at Gandaradittam does not display additional kal decorz- 
that at Tiruchchengattarigudi shows munai. 

The OR/S temples on a IB2a base. 

The shrine at Tirunagesvaram has no additional features except for a sing' 
1 aster with lotus buds on its base. At Kuhur we noticed vyalis, at Tiruc:. 
vyalis and munai, and, moreover, the application of two types of base;the 
at Pateesvaram seems at first glance a duplication of the previous monu- 
but it has nattiya-pens instead of vyalis on its palagais and one type of 
instead of two. On the other hand it resembles these buildings with rega' 
the presence of munai (Tiruppugalur) or the shape of base (Kuhur). 

The OR/S and MR/S temples on a TIB2a base. 

The two koyils characterized by OR/S kals are either plain (Tiruviramesv-- 
PI. 62a) or decorated with munai and nattiya-pens. Of the two monuments : 
ing round and polygonal shafts only that at Aduturai is modestly decora: 
with nattiya-pens. 


The fourth and last feature of the entire group of OR/S buildings *: 
presence in each of the seven subgroups of only one temple without add': 
decorations such as munai, lotus buds or vyalis, viz. the monuments at 
hukavur (IA2a and OR/S), Tirunaraiyur (IIB1/1B1 and OR/S), Gandaraditta~ 
and OR/S), Tirunagesvaram (IB2a and OR/S), Tiruviramesvaram (11B2a and I : 
GovTndaputtur (IIB2b and OR/S). 

In this context we should like to draw attention to a peculiarity in the 
I phase which becomes significant because it is repeated in the work p? 
by Sembyan MahadevT's atelier. In the first phase the sthapatis seem tc 
experimented with the 11B1 base by combining this new type with the Pa" 
cle IA2a and IB1 and with the Calukya adhisthana IB2b. The architects c r 
MahadevT demonstrated the same ingenuity trying out all possible comb->: 
the newly introduced types of base with the three additonal adhisthanas 
ing of four mouldings: 


combination 
of mouldings 


si te 


position on 
the buildinc 


combination 

kals 


IIB2a + IB2a 
11B2b + IA2a 


Aduturai 
Tiruppugalur 

Tirumanancheri 


vimana: 
niche: 


11 B2a 
11 B2a 


Ws 

OR/S 


vimana: IA2a 
niche: IIB2b 
(ardham.:IB2a) 
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'e at Tirumanancheri is modern, but considering the complicated pattern 
rase in combination with the fact that its copied inscriptions refer in- 
- to Sembyan MahadevT as its founder, we believe that the renovators 
to retain the original character of its base. Unfortunately, we are less 
liout the appearance of the kals. However, a few observations can be made 
re of the shortness of this list. 

F -st of all, the sthapatis applied the IIB2a part either under the vimana 
its central bay when they selected two types of base. Moreover, they 
different combinations of kal profiles for these shrines. When adding to 
eve list the other monuments displaying various types of adhisthana under 
: the same building, these features are repeated: 


K ‘ition 

si te 

position on 
the building 

combination of 
kal s 

i . - IB2a 

Ti rumiyachchur 

1 vimana: IIB2a 

0/S 


Tiruvalanguli (Kap)J niche: IIB2a 

ORM/OR 

■ - IB2b 

Kuttalam 

panjara:IIB2b 

RM/0 

. - IB1 

Tirunaraiyur 

niche: IIB1 

OR/S 

- IB2b 

Dadapuram 

panjara:IIBl 

OR/OR 


not believe that this variation in types of base and kal is accidental, 

= contrary, it seems to us to prove the existence of a master-plan. Its 
.isor carefully avoided duplication of each new invention by recombining 
rh other new or existing motifs. 

This idea seems to be confirmed when studying the monument at Vriddhachalam, 
was built way out of the delta. It betrays a close association with the 
Sembyan MahadevT koyils by the introduction of a new combination of kal 
=5 (ORM/S), while a new variant is simultaneously added to the group of 
shrines. For the temple at Tiruchchehgattangudi has munai, that at Ganda- 
tiam shows no decoration whatsoever, and the building at Vri ddhachal am woul d 
so introduce lotus buds. 

_ nis extreme variation in the representation of the shape and decoration of 
<51 as well as the manifest wish to avoid duplications in the types of both^ 
rase and the shape of the kal seem to have evaporated in the shrine at Ti ruvarur. 
it resembles that at Sembyan MahadevT in that it has a similar base (IB2a) 
-unai decoration. At Sembyan MahadevT a new combination of kal shapes was 
out and never repeated while at Tiruvarur the wall decoration of the monu- 
c at Tiruchchennampundi was copied. Moreover, when comparing the position 
the various kals of these last two buildings,it appears that they stand in 
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exactly the same place, viz. the octagonal kals capped by munai decoraLe *3 
lateral bays, the polygonal pilasters are located on the corners of the 
bays, the round kals crowned by munai flank the devakostha figures anc 
the square pilasters stand on either side of the lateral niches. Since v* 
ground-plan at Tiruvarur is similar to that at Tiruppalanam (III/II-5-c . a 
buildings have an extra pair of pilasters on the corners of the protruc-- 
central part of their walls, but those at Tiruvarur are round and those at 1 
palanam square. 

We should like to point out that the group of temples raised on a I! i 
represents a complete series of layouts which originated in the workshop : 
byan MahadevT: the I-2-a/l-3-3 (Tiruppugalur), 11-2-b/l-B-3 (Pateesvar=~ . 
Ii-4-b/1-B-3 (Kuhur), II-4-b/3-B-3 (Sembyan MahadevT) and finally the II * 
3-A-3 (Tiruvarur) which completes the series. 

In view of all this the most characteristic developments of South IrJ 
temple architecture during the reign of Uttama Co]a consist of 

1 . a structural revival of the layout in a reverse order when compare; #1 
that of Aditya's reign, viz. from a simple ekatala to a complex tr .i m 
while all these experiments were carried out on one type of base o- 
IB2a, an aspect which reminds us once more of the first development :i 
in the Sapta Sthanas; 

2 . an explosion of additional kal decorations all in combination wit'" 
ther rigid set of octagonal and round kals along the walls of the 
square pilasters along those of the ardhamandapa; 

3 . the introduction of two new types of base (11B2a and 11B2b) wr -■ - 
few instances — were combined with earlier types of adhisthanas. I r ; 
types of adhisthana were chosen, the position of the newly introduce: • 
base on that particular koyil and the combination of kal shapes c- 
walls appears to be unique. This "tradition" was carried on into t'r i 
phase. 

5.2.1.4. The -period, between A.D. 985-1000 (Fig. 52, p. 254). 

During these years the productivity of the sthapatis would seem to ha.; a 
tremely low. However, as almost all of them were working on the Rajara;- i 
Tanjavur, their output is quite impressive and its quality remarkab... 
Throughout this period new combinations of kal shapes were tried cue 
again. However, no new bases were invented and the kal decorations cc*: : 
mainly of munai and minuscule panels under the pilasters. At the sa. e 
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- ation in familiar base types was strongly reduced. In the delta, the IIB2a, 
la and IB2b adhisthanas were each selected only once, whereas the IA2a base 

e applied exclusively along the borders of the KaverT area. 

Of course, the picture would have been different if we had included the 
: ils at Pateesvaram and Nagapattinam of Fig. 52 in the second or third phase, 
che previous chapter we dated them on various grounds provisionally in the 

- :n of Rajaraja I. The appearance of the kumbhapanjara on the walls of the 
i'se antarala at Pateesvaram seemed an indication that the koyil was designed 

ircer the first blue-prints of the Rajarajesvara were completed (pp. 172- 73 ). 
fcr'-e were no structural indications that the temple at Nagapattinam could be¬ 
rg to the last fifteen years of the 10th century (pp. 170- 71). It was merely 
e to the absence of records older than A.D. 1010 that we suggested that this 
---3 building was raised after that at Tiruvarur (A.D. 985). However, in the 
:-.t of the new information produced by our study of the development of the 
we have to reconsider our previous statement. 

js first analyse the architecture during the first five years of Rajaraja's 

- :n, excluding the buildings at Pateesvaram and Nagapattinam. In contrast to 
e previous phase, in which large clusters of identical structures were de- 

. gned, not one layout of a temple built in the subsequent period was ever re¬ 
nted. This diversity in structural design is even more striking when compar¬ 
er the decorative elements. The four monuments situated in the delta display 
-•* different kal combinations and four ways of combining the munai, lotus 
.is and panels. 

These characteristics are shared by the monuments supposed to have been 
-structed in the last decade of the 10th century along the western banks of the 
::vided KaverT at Tirumanqalam and Goburapatti (pp. 134-35 ) as demonstrated 
to Fig. 53 (p. 260). Earlier on we made a distinction between monuments built 
i- a.D. 985-990 and ca. 990-1000 in view of the fact that a fixed iconograph- 
;=1 layout was no longer prescribed in the last decade of the 10th century 
x. 178-81), while the introduction of the mukhamandapa reduced the need for 
2rge ardhamandapas (pp. 150-51). 

Had we included Pateesvaram in Fig. 53, its temple should have displayed 
■ least some of the features exhibited by the other six dvitalas, the more so, 
;--ce it is located near Tiruvalanguli, Kuttalam and Manampadi. However, it 
-is no panels — as such it resembles the shrine at Tiruvalanguli — and displays 
I'ther polygonal kals nor new kal combinations. On the other hand, the shrine 

- - Pateesvaram does have vyalis above the palagai, a feature which occurs five 
the shrines of Sembyan MahadevT but never on temples built during the 
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- ~es on 


first fifteen years of Rajaraja I's reign. 


Fig. 53. layout and kal features 
A.D. 985-1000. 


of temples built in the KaverT area be- 
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The only other monuments showing a similar variation are the ekatalas loce: 
Tudaiyur, Tirumiyachchur and Punjai: 

Ekatalas: 


Tudaiyur 
(PI. 45a) 


Tirumiyachchur 
(PI. 64c) 

Punjai 
PI. 60a) 


,-, Xo- 


2 rows above octagonals panjara kals . 
and round niche Goburapatti; « 
kals central bay 

pletely polyc: 

1 row above octagonals 
and octagonal 
niche kals 




CCr- 


2 rows 


niche pilasters 
square, octagc* 
and polygonal 
round!) shapes. 


Although we are unable to retrace the original set of images, we may safely 
tribute this II-2-b/l-B-3 monument to the fi rst ten years of Uttama Cola's re 
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«r: -:a divitalavimana to the IB2a/0R/S group of ekatalas and more complex dvi- 
i i;. Consequently, we consider the unexpected kumbhapanjara on the wall of 
hr -else antarala at Pateesvaram an experiment in line with the other innova- 
” 5 on these narrowwalls as we saw earl ier on at KTranur (bare), Konerira- 
- .-am (window) and Tiruppugalur (blind niche, p. 171). 

The same applies to the monument at Nagapattinam. The straight walls of 
ardhamandapa, the presence of vyalis, the absence of munai, panels and po- 

• -:-a 1 shafts and the OR/S shapes of the kals all indicate that this 
tiding rather belongs to the period of Uttama Cola than to that of Rajaraja 

I- view of its 3-A-3 layout it might have been constructed after the shrine 

* “iruvarur; the size of its vimana (II-2-b) suggests that it was not built 

royal patronage but rather by a wealthy citizen (p. 170). 

After these arguments demonstrating why the monuments at Pateesvaram and 
.rioattinam had to be excluded from the above list, we now have to prove why 
re shrines at Tudaiyur, Tirumiyachchur and Punjai can be associated with 
Srcse at Tirumahgalam and Goburapatti. 

fv Yisamangalesvara at Tudaiyur (Pis. 45a-b). 

’”5 temple was already mentioned in the paragraph on the development of the 
.-;ara (pp. 130-31 ) where we were unable to determine its age because it is 
trz only example of a I la type of panjara, i.e. a panjara with a kudu incor- 
■ 2 ted in the main kapota of the building, though without an individual base. 

, we are dealing with a 1-2-a vimana located in an area domina- 
.s: by II-2-b shrines (map 5 and Table A). The only other two temples with a 
-Z-a vimana in this area are those at Lalgudi and Kumaravayalur, the former 
.ices from the last decade of the 9th century (Fig. 42, p. 215) and the latter 
•nil appear to be a foundation of the Muttaraiyars standing on an original base 
296). This last conclusion is mainly based on the size of the vimana which 
-"eared too small to contain proper niches. The 1-A-l layout of the Visamanga- 
’rsvara seems to contradict an association with the architecture of the 9th cen- 
:_ry in this region (map 6), and would rather seem to point to a date in the 
-■ ddle of the 10th century at the earliest. At that time the PipTlesvara at Ti- 
-.verumbur was adapted to modern taste by the addition of niches in the walls 
its formerly too short ardhamandapa (pp.119 - 20). The distribution-pattern 
polygonal kals (map 11) in combination with the munai or idal_ over the shaft 
under the palagai (map 13) relates the Visamangalesvara both to the monu- 
-ents at Goburapatti and Tirumahgalam and to the koyils at Tiruchchennampundi 
i'd Tiruppalanam. The latter two are the only examples from the 9th century 
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rr this type of decoration, though it was quite common in the days of Sembyan 
• -i:evT (Fig. 52, p. 254). However, at Tiruchchennampundi the polygonal shafts 
u-z complete and not divided into sections as, for instance, at Tirukkadaiyur 
r 53), where they imitate the pilasters on the walls of the shrines at Adu- 
-i-: and KTranur. The kals of the panjaras at Tudaiyur are also divided mto^ 
_ : -ions and"resemble the full-size, complex corner kals of some Sembyan Maha- 

- - monuments; they are, moreover, exact copies of the panjara pilasters applied 
■ Goburapatti (cf. Pis. 49 and 63a). 

In every respect the Visamangalesvara demonstrates its dual character. If 

- -s a product of the same architects who designed the Sapta Sthanas and the 
[-her koyils mentioned in Fig. 39 (p. 208), its 1-2-a vimana, however, should be 

-<ed with the monuments at Melatiruppundurutti and Tirukalavur belonging to 
-e same category (Pis. 29a-b and 53). Comparing the ornamental details of 
rese three monuments, it is obvious that the Vi samangalesvara was notJ>uilt by 
re architects who gave the shrines at Melatirupundurutti or Tirukalavur such a 


sxerior touch. The difference is especially notable in the execution of the 
.-<ali friezes and the kudus, which are particularly wide-open at the bottom at 
felatiruppundurutti and Tirukalavur, whereas at Tudaiyur the border of circles 
•s uninterrupted by the kudus, and forms as it were their floor. This feature^ 
,=n also be observed on the kapotas of the koyils at Tirumayanam (PI. 43a), Ko- 
f -'devarayanpettai (PI. 44), Goburapatti (PI. 49) and Tirumangalam (PI. 50). 
Icnsequently, the Visamahgalelvara is a product of the 10th century and was 
auilt in the same decade as the temples at Goburapatti and Tirumangalam, each 
-presenting another type of vimana, kal combination and panjara, a freedom of 


:-.oice characteristic of the end of that century. 


-.2.1.5. The period between A.D. 1000-1044 (Fig. 54). 

In Fig. 54 we have listed the monuments dated later than A.D. 1000. 

--ey are arranged according to their base and combination of kal shapes. Two 
-'acts are obvious in the imperial buildings at Tanjavur and Gahgaikondacolapu- 
-am. In both a new combination of kals was introduced and, in addition, the pre¬ 
ference for the IB1 and IIB1 adhisthanas was revived, the first above a new 
- yp e of upana, the second with an ogeed jagati but without a decoration of lotus 
petals.The other koyils display a strong bias towards forms common in the days 
of Aditya I, such as the combination of kal shapes , the base and the layout 
of the vimana. They occur throughout the Tanjavur District (map 3) ina triangle 
formed by Vedaranyam, Tiruvenkadu and Tirumalavadi. This indicates that shrines 
with these characteristics were built after the period in which sthapatis from 
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Tanjavur repeatedly and over increasingly larger distances entered the del: 
The influences brought along by them reached their natural limits at the sa 
shore roughly ca. A.D. 1000. This implies that monuments raised in the sirs 
quent period must show a dispersive distribution-pattern and, moreover, c. 
ditional layout in combination with a IIB1 or IB1 base. When we apply 
criteria to the controversial temples at Punjai and Tirumiyachchur (Fig. : 
p. 254) as well as the Ten Kailasa at Tiruvaiyaru (Fig. 54) - then it see- 
likelythat the first two still belong to the 10 th century and the third to t-i 
years of the 11th century. The other monuments enumerated in Fig. 54 no Ion:** 
affinity with the shrines discussed earlier on and listed in Fig. 52. 

The koyil at Punjai displays the unique combination of kal shapes 
reflecting the ingenuity of Sembyan MahadevT's atelier. It stands, morecr.H 
a IA2a base which is uncommon in the delta during the 11th century (Fig. 3 
Its polygonal kals are partly comparable with those of the shrine at TirJ 
yur (Fig. 53, p. 260), for they are divided into sections, which is cha ; 
istic of the late Sembyan MahadevT monuments. However, the upper part of a 
kal is octagonal and not round, as in the other examples listed in Fig. 
obvious flexibility with regard to the adaptation of earlier motifs - osna 
ted not only in the shape of the pilaster but also in that of kudus arc -n 
layout of the ardhamandapa - was no longer present in the 11th century 
of all this we have to attribute the koyil at Punjai to the last decade 
10 th century. 

The shrine at Ti rumiyachchur (Fig. 52) differs from the previous j 
the absence of polygonal .kals. On the other hand, the exclusive appear- ■ 
octagonal kals on the vimana and square ones on the ardhamandapa, is a' « 
ment not met before. This seems to indicate that we are dealing with tfe I 
product of Sembyan MahadevT's workshop. The presence of a double type . 
viz. the 11 B2a and the IB2a adhisthana under the vimana and the ardha—'oi 
respectively, in addition to the occurence of munai and/or panels alsc 3d 
that obviously famous atelier, which was characterized by experiments • 1 
layout , base and additional kal decorations such as those displayed at 
galam, Goburapatti, Tudaiyur and Tirukkadaiyur. 

The fact that the vimana at Tirumiyachchur is apsidal from upana :: 
shows that it should not be considered a copy of an old Aditya I monua** . 
rather as a replica of a Pal lava monolith at Mamallapuram. Had it bee' ■ 
structed in the 11th century it should have displayed the ordinary tyre % 
mana on a square ground-plan. So it might be regarded as an unexpec.e. 
of an alien idea, brought to the delta at the time the elephant's bac-: « 
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-; -t'n were re-introduced in South Indian architecture, viz. at Tiruppachchiyur 
. 1 . A.D. 995, p. 239). Consequently, we date this apsidal vimana in the KaverT 
:'ia around A.D. 990-1000. 

Finally, the Ten Kailasa at Tiruvaiyaru seems to belong already to the 11th 
-tury, precisely because its type of base is again and again applied in the 
-•-se of that century and the combination of its kal contours in an undecora- 
Iversion is not new, as it was copied from the monument at Tiruvaduturai . On 
"r other hand, its structural layout l-A-3 with panjaras instead of blind 
Inches on either side of the central bays of the vimana should be interpreted 
an attempt to avoid an old type of ground-plan. Especially this last point 
•ither convinces us that the Ten Kailasa dates at the latest from the very be- 
-ning of the 11 th century. 

The remaining temples in Fig. 54 will be discussed in the paragraph deal- 
•: with the podigai, since the history of this important element can be traced 
,-cng others in these koyils (pp. 302- 07 ). 


The South Arcot District (Table E, p. 248). 

distribution-pattern in South Arcot is a model of simplicity. It shows a 
:-e characterized by temples with square kals. This area is surrounded by a 
zone in which the octagonal shaft is part of each and every shrine. In general, 
—e buildings in the core are older than those in the surrounding area (appen- 
rix 13, nos. 1-6, 13 and 14). However, this statement is only correct if we 
i^cceed in proving that the koyil at Tiruvandarkoyi1, situated right in the 
-eart of the core and decorated exclusively with square pilasters, is older 
-.-an the monuments at Tindivanam and KTlur, both located in the zone in which 
-e octagonal shaft was common, although some scholars consider them to be ear¬ 
ner than the temple at Tiruvandarkoyi1 (cf. appendix 13, nos. 8 , 15 and 16). 

- our opinion both buildings were designed after A.D. 967 (p. 224), the year 
-entioned in the copy of a record engraved on the shrine at Tiruvandarkoyi1 in 
-.D. 990. In view of the fact that the distribution-pattern of temples with 
square and octagonal kals allows this interpretation, we shall now summerize 
"*e various arguments advanced so far. 

In the first place, the part above the vari of the shrine at Tindivanam 
-s not contemporary with its base for its stylistic appearance differs entirely 
-■'-om the upper part (p. 226); the foundation itself was laid between A.D. 950- 
355 ( p p. 225 - 26). This could imply that the completion of the koyil at Tindi- 
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vanam was delayed for several years, or even decades. Secondly, the base 
octagonal shafts is always square, the shape of the pilaster is not cor.c- 
by the part under or directly above the vari. Consequently, the sthapat' 
decide at a relatively late stage (possibly decades later) whether to se'- 
square or octagonal shaft. Since the upper part of the building - apart * 
its IIb panjara — was left plain, we can, moreover, assume that the shr--- 
completed during a period in which sculptors were inactive. This was not 
case between A.D. 965-980, when the three monuments at BahOr, KTI.ur and li 
hachalam were finished, for all three buildings show fine decorations. I; 
quently, we have to assume that at some uncertain date the villagers of 
vanam decided to erect a building which would suit the size of the plat-; 
left by the Rastrakutas. However, when this decision was taken cannot be 
ed from this addition. Due to the occurence of octagonal pilasters we a-; 
dined to attribute it to around A.D. 980 or later, i.e. after the corap'f 
of the koyil at KTI.ur, for it does not seem likely that an innovation tr 
kind could have been introduced in the district under these restricted 
tions. 

Inscriptional evidence on the monument at KTI.ur allows for a later i 
than suggested by both Balasubrahmanyam and Barrett (appendix 13, no. 16 . 
though they agree that the temple in question was rebuilt. For a recorc i 
found on a stray stone in the compound dated in the 13th regnal yearofPaT 
I. This indicates that the original koyil must have indeed been reconst'. 
after A.D. 920. When asking ourselves when this happened there are two : 
sibi1ities. The Krsna III records on this temple dating from A.D.959-9f ; 
engraved between the new, octagonal pilasters could either be original : 
copied from an older shrine — an activity which, consequently, should thei 
taken place after A.D. 965. Balasubrahmanyam believed that the shrine = : 
belongs to the reign of Parantaka I, whereas Barrett assumed a later 
grounds of a record on its walls mentioning two gifts from the 28th an ; 
regnal years of a Parakesari. This could mean that the original two ins: 
were copied as one, possibly due to lack of space. 

We agree with Barrett that this must have happened after the 33rd regrs 
i.e. A.D. 940. On the other hand, we reject his suggestion that the renc 
must have occurred ca. A.D. 959. Barrett based his opinion in the firs: 
on the presence of the records in the name of Krsna III, the earliest 
dates from A.D. 959, and, secondly, on the presence of Gang! and YamurT 
ed by dwarfs on the door-jambs of the temple entrance. These facts ca^ ; 
preted differently. Firstly, the inscriptions of Krsna III could have : 



:;Ied, like the records of Parantaka I, for none of them refers to the 
^-ovation or reconstruction of the building. Secondly, the two alien fig- 
_res on a shrine, which in all other respect displays the early Cola style, 

■erely indicate that the architect was aware of the Calukya custom to include 
vese river-goddesses in the decoration of a temple. The copying of this Calu- 
a element does not necessarily imply that Krsna III was present in this part 
• India when the shrine was built. 

Another reason to date the monument at KTl.ur after A.D. 965 is the refine¬ 
ment of its ornamental details, for if it was reconstructed between A.D. 940- 
-£I it would have been the only really exquisitely decorated koyil in the en- 
re Cola empire belonging to that period. In the delta only small shrines 
•e'-e repaired or renovated (appendix 9, nos. 19 and 21), and though the temple 
iz Tiruvi lakkudi (appendix 10, no. 5) is an exception, even that building took 
x-e than a decade to be completed (A.D. 959-970). Combining this decoration of 
che monument at KTlur with other features characteristic of the Early Cola style 
-ch as the presence of the vari, the padmabandha on the upana and above all the 
I -2-b/l-B-1 layout , we can safely assume that it was constructed after the hybrid 
ter.ple at Bahur. On the latter the octagonal kals and the vari are still absent, 
although it was built ca. A.D. 965, but its I-l-a/l-B-1 layout is Early Col a. However, 
~s upana is of an unknown variety never applied by either the Colas or the Rastrakutas. 

Summarizing the various aspects introduced in the koyils at Bahur, Tiruvan- 
iFrkoyil and KTlur, the following instructive series emerges: 
it Bahur the Cola 1-B-l layout; 

it Tiruvandarkoyi1 the Cola II-2-b layout and the Cola vari; 

it KTlur the Cola octagonal kal and the Cola lotus upana under a 

IB1 base (re-introduced in the delta at Ti runaraiyur be¬ 
tween A.D. 970-980). 

In view of all this we attribute the monuments at Ti ruvandarkoyi 1 and KTl.ur to 
'■oughly A.D. 967-970 (A.D. 967 being the year of the latest copied record, 

265) and ca. A.D. 975-980 respectively. 

22 ) 

The round kals on the recently renovated shrine at Madagadipattu ' and the 
sctagonal kals on the Varadaraja Perumal at Tribhuvana — both located in the 
ire a where the square pilaster is predomi nant — indi cate that these two build- 
-ngs must be either older or younger than the other monument in this 
area (appendix 13, nos. 20 and 23). Inscriptional evidence proves them to be 
'ater, for, in the compound of the TirukandTs'vara at Madagadipattu some slabs 
.ere discovered carrying inscriptions,one of which is a foundation record 
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The Perumal at 


23 ) 

stating that the koyil was raised by Rajaraja I. ' 

Tribhuvana was built around A.D. 1000-1015 (p. 244). The layout of both 
monuments deviates from the current 1-B-l type still applied in the tem¬ 
ples as Dadapuram (appendix 13, nos. 21-22) constructed before A.D. 1006. 
This aspect is of importance in connection with the dates of the shrines 
in South Arcot not yet discussed. At this stage, however, we can only 
attribute them to the days of Rajaraja I and his successors in view of tre 
fact that they combine the octagonal and/or round pi 1 asters with an I-2-b 
1-A-l layout. We shal now conclude our survey of monuments in South Arcco 
by summarizing their characteristics in relation to their dates. 

The Tirukandis'vara at Madagadipattu (PI. 82; appendix 13, no. 20). 

This Saiva koyil must have collapsed and its stones robbed. Nevertheless, : 
biramin renovated this temple along "scientific lines". 24 ) The shrine has = 
layout to which an antarala and a mukhamandapa(floor) were added in the s 
of the vimana. At present the vimana belongs to the I-2-b type, but in our op’ _ 
parts of the original karnakutTs are reworked in the niches and could be in.e- 
as remnants of an older hara, which would imply that original ly, this shrine 
have been a II-2-b building. However, the size of its sikhara goes agairs- 
view, for the impressive cupola is too large for the relatively small ce-' 
of a second tala (for other I-2-b vimanas with karnakutTs cf. Pis. 71a m 
Assuming that Pattabiramin did his utmost to restore the koyil on a - 
ground-plan and used as many original blocks as could be recovered, we ci- 
the following conclusions. Firstly, the king, apparently, did not spend £ 
amount of money on the construction of this temple, for in that case it 
have displayed a design similar to that at, for instance, Kuttalam or 
ru (cf. appendix 11, nos. 19,23 24).Since this is not the case, and the s'lt 
the building, moreover, resembles that of the later and much smaller Ra;: 
monuments in the delta, it could have been constructed in about the sa~e : 
viz. between A.D. 1000-1014 (cf. appendix 11, nos. 27 and 29). In the se: : 
place, a number of old and familiar features which lend the shrine the a:: 
ance of a collage, remind us of the products built during the second ra - 
Rajaraja's reign. The I-2-b vimana could have been copied from the koy 
Udaiyargudi, the IB2b base from that at Vriddhachalam, the I-A-l layout • 
the temples around Tanjavur, whereas the application of the same type c* : 
ter on both the vimana and the ardhamandapa is an arrangement which ca- : 
sociated with the shrines constructed after A.D. 1000 (cf. Fig. 54 , p.I: 

In view of this we may assume that the Ti rukandTs'vara was commission; 
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:J nd the same time as the monument at Tiruvenkadu, and that it is probably 
contemporary with the temple at Vedaranyam (A.D. 1000-1014). With refer- 
to these facts it would seem that Rajaraja spent most of his money in his 
_ ; -tal and paid only scarse attention to the dilapidated shrines in the small- 
towns of his empire — a state of affairs already suggested as a possibi 1 ity 

■ the previous chapter (pp.165 - 66 ). In that case the two temples at Dadapu- 
l-i built with lavish funds just before A.D. 1000 could well represent the last 

■ en of royal patronage in the outlying districts, while from then onwards 
•e 1-B -1/3 layout was no longer selected because its size was too large for 
•e locally available means. Since the Jambunatha belongs to this category we 
■all now turn to this monument. 

^ Jambunatha at Jambai- (PI- 83; appendix 13, no. 18). 

•e Jambunatha is the westernmost koyil built by the Early Colas in this area, 
is a II-2-a/l-B-l construction standing on a IB2a base and decorated with 
accagonal, round and square pilasters. Since its present superstructure is en- 
r-ely made of brick, we believe that, originally, the vimana must have been 
n ekatala of type I-2-a. 

Records from the days of Parantaka I were discovered on slabs scattered 

- the compound, while many inscriptions dating from the period of Rajaraja I 
.-e engraved on the walls of this building. 25) This does not automatically im- 

that it was reconstructed during Rajaraja's reign. We may only conclude 
-it reconstruction took place between A.D. 955, the year in which Parantaka I 
-=d and A.D. 1001, the 16th regnal year of Rajaraja I - the earliest year men- 
--cned in one of the inscriptions on the walls. 

The presence of octagonal and round kals indicates that this koyil was 
.-'It after that at KTl.ur, i.e. after A.D. 975-980.A few more arguments support 
-is view. In the first place, the Jambunatha at Jambai cannot have been con¬ 
ducted between A.D. 955-965, as in that case it would have shown Ra'strakuta 
-"luences which are noticable in this area, especially in the ground-plan and/ 
downmost layers of a building (cf. the upana at Bahur, PI. 72c; the layout 
the shrine at Tindivanam, the division of its ardhamandapa walls, and the 
set that only the adhisthana is decorated. Pis. 51, 69a-b). On the other hand, 

--e original layout of the Jambunatha, viz. I-2-a/l-B-l, indicates that this 
-.ilding was, right from the start, designed in the Early Cola style. The presence 
;- the vari and the relatively simple lotus upana point in the same direction. 

- the second place, the Jambunatha cannot have been constructed before the 
:--ine at Tiruvandarkoyi 1, i.e. between A.D. 965-970, as in that case it would 
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still have had square kals instead of the present octagonal and round pi 1 
ters (cf. PI. 68, pp.265 - 66 ), though the decoration in as far as still 
sent is rather dull on both monuments. In the third place, the Jambunatha 
its present form cannot date from A.D. 970-980, as that is the prosperous 
riod in which the temples at KT1ur and Vriddhachalam were erected. Consec 
1y, the shrine can only have been constructed between A.D. 980-1000, the 
A.D. 1001 being the earliest date referring to Raj a raj a I mentioned in a 
cord on its walls, while all earlier inscriptions lie scattered in the c: 
pound. 

Unfortunately, the building has no spectacular features providing re 
convincing arguments for its position within the chronology suggested ir 
Fig. 46, p. 227. Comparing it with another unattractive koyil, viz. that 
Brahmadesam (A.D. 990-1000; appendix 13, no. 19 and p. 243 ) we believe 
some less skilled craftsmen — probably from the area itself — tried to c: 
two fine examples, viz. the 1-B-l koyil at KTl.ur and the l-B-3 monument e 
Vriddhachalam which were both created by artists who had returned to the 
after completing their work in South Arcot. 

The Ramariathesvaram at Esalem (PI. 84; appendix 13, no. 9), 

The Ramanathesvaram was called ValTsvara or Tiruviramesvara by Balasubre- 
who attributed it to the reign of Rajaraja 1 .^) It has square and octag: 
pilasters and idals under its palagais. The building does not carry insc¬ 
ions from the days of either Rajaraja I or later kings. However, some re: 
on the two shrines at Brahmadesam not far off, refer to the koyil in quee 
but they date from the days of Kulottunga I at the earliest (A.D. 1077 
some reason Balasubrahmanyam included this koyil in his chapter dealing < 
monuments belonging to the period of Rajaraja I. We believe he was rig''", 
doing so, but only if we attribute the building to the second half of Pi 
ja 1 s reign, for, otherwise, the munai on this temple would be the firsc - 
designed in South Arcot. The reasons why we believe that the monument was 
ed between A.D. 1000-1014 and not during the rule of Kulottunga I are e: 

1 ows. 

In the first place, we learn from the distribution-pattern of the idal n 
that this ornament never became common in the Colamandalam, although ic . 
applied rather frequently on temples built during the days of Sembyan "i 
which includes the early part of the reign of Rajaraja I. Since the ice i 
be associated with the activities of this queen, it seems correct to =e:. 
that the idal was introduced in South Arcot with the koyils at Dadapure-- 


-~ents of which the records specifically mention that they were financed by 
- 2 rs of the royal family. Now, the small temple at Esalem was apparently not 
under such high patronage, so we may safely assume that its sthapati when 
gning the koyi 1 at the instigation of the villagers copied temples in the 
e-e district which may well have been the impressive monuments in the neigh¬ 
ing town of Dadapuram (A.D. 1000-1006), implying that the shrine was raised 
‘=- that. As it is a citizen koyil it must have been a smaller temple than 
35 at Dadapuram, which is confirmed by its smaller 1-A-l lay-out contrasting 
the large 1-B-l ground-plans at Dadapuram. 

Furthermore, it is unlikely that the koyil at Esalem was constructed du- 
the reign of Kulottuhga I, because at that time the architectural style 
: already changed considerably as is obvious at Siddhalingamadam (A.D. 1070, 
13,no.12),where we find a building with the same 1-A-l layout as at Esa- 
-, but decorated with round and octagonal pilasters and boldly shaped idal.s, 
fele its podigai is transformed into a T with vertical rib incisions. Since 
a podigais at Esalem all belong to the throated type current in the delta 
-cughout the 10th century we are inclined to attach importance to this 
shape introduced at Tanjavur around A.D. 1000, and consequently we believe 
-=t the monument at Esalem could indeed have been built between A.D. 1000- 


3rahmosvara at BvcOvnadesam (PI. 85a-bj appendix 13, no. 11). 

"is shrine seems to confirm the development suggested above and in Fig. 57 
:. 300), viz. that the throated podigai changed into a T in South Arcot and 
=t the mukhamandapa became a fixed feature in the total design of the small, 
n koyil in a temple compound. The earliest dated inscription on the Brahme£- 
;-a mentions the year A.D. 1101. 27 ^ The I-2-b vimana has a 1-A-l layout with an 
"arala and mukhamandapa .The corbel is T-shaped and the row of bhutaganas does 
ct continue along the ardhamandapa. The circle inside the kudus on the kapota 
: detached from the bottom edge and there are rosettes instead of simhamukhas 
. sr the kudus (appendix 6, Fig. g ). So, from-the podigai upwards this temple 
i.ces from the Middle Cola period. Since we could not detect any difference be- 
-.een the treatment of the stone carvings and decorations on the lower and that 
the upper part of the building, we are inclined to consider both parts con- 
i=-?orary, implying that the entire complex belongs to the days of Rajendra I 
his successors. 

With this Middle or Late Cola monument at Brahmadesam we conclude our 
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discussion of the architectural development in South Arcot. We have trie: 
date the temples in this area as far as their rather dull features allows: 
last two elements to be discussed, viz. the sikhara and the podigai, do 
tribute to our knowledge with regard to the shrines in this district, si- 
of the original superstructures have disappeared. The podigai in its thi 
or angular version occurs on all buildings except on those which were cc 
ed after the reign of Rajendra I, viz. the koyils at Brahmadesam (Br), S' 
liiigamadam and Tirukkoyilur (appendix 13, nos. 11-12 and 24). However, 
sikhara and podigai appear to be of great importance for the temples in 
Ti ruchirappalli District and the Palar region respectively. When discussir- 
two elements in paragraphs 6 and 7 (pp. 275 - 316), we shall return to the 
ments in both areas. 


5.2.3. The Palar region. 

The distribution-pattern of the kal variants in the Palar region is not 
helpful. As usually, the Cola variants occur on the fringe of this large 
either on temples displaying the octagonal shaft exclusively (Paramesve' 

1 am), or on buildings with the more characteristic Cola combination of 
and octagonal kals (cf. Table E, p. 248). 

When comparing the information provided in appendix 15 and Table E 
to be able to draw the following conclusions. In the first place, the r:. 
was introduced in the Tondaimandalam about 40 years later than in Sout 1- 
and appears for the first time on the Colesvara at Melpadi dated A.D. II 
pendix 13, no. 16; appendix 15, no. 19). In the second place, the comb*' 
of round and octagonal shafts is a matter of choice, for there are a r.. 
shrines which still display the massive, square shaft although they were 
in the 11th century or later. These monuments exhibit the old-fashione: 
pilaster in combination with a corbel which is somehow carved into a T 
dix 15, nos. 20-24, 28, 30). Since all other shrines with square kcfls = 
acterized by the Early Cola podigai (appendix 15, nos. 10-14, 16, 18), - 

obvious that we cannot date a temple exclusively on the base of the ap: 
of its pilasters, for we have to take into account the shape of its pc: 
as well. Since the corbel is the subject of our last paragraph, we she' 
pone our discussion of the remaining monuments in the Palar region til' 
(pp. 307 - 16 ). 
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ISome observations regarding the presence of attendant figures. 

. -eader may be slightly surprised to be confronted at the end of the discuss- 
n of the kal with some observations regarding the occurence of attendant fi¬ 
nes on either side of the niches.However, it should be realized that these 
-.res are carved in the stones which contain at least one, but normally 
: -;al bases. Good illustrations showing this arrangement are Plates 31a, 38b, 
54, 55a, 62b, 73, 80b and 100. So, whenever sculptures are present they 
--e planned in combination with the shape of the half-size niche pilasters 
: corner kals of the central bays. 

On map 13 the distribution of temples displaying small sculptures on either 
Lfe of one or more devakosthas shows a strong regional bias, for they are res- 
cted almost entirely to the delta and are absent almost everywhere. In the 
iTar region this feature occurs in shrines built during the 11th century, viz. 

:se at Tirumullaivayil (T ), Tiruvorriyur (Tr), Kavantandalam (Ka), Kulamban- 
z (Ku) and Tirumalisai (Tm) appendix 15, nos. 31, 27, 20, 29, 28).In South Arcot 
monuments at Dadapuram (D) are the only two examples of shrines exhibiting 

r rse figures. 

In view of the fact that these tiny expressions of devotion in stone ap- 
r=r to be a typical Early Cola element in the architecture of Tamil Nadu to- 
—ds the end of the 9th century, we conclude that this concept associates the 
- ; ldings just mentioned to the Early Cola style, although they deviate from it 
* many other respects as we shall see further on. 

We should like to draw special attention to the period in which these atten- 
:ant rsis, animals, ganas and celestial beings were created, for, their 
.rcearance has to be related to the experiments carried out by Aditya's work- 
•op. Among all the monuments raised between A.D. 870-900 and listed in 
: -a. 50, p. 250, these figures appear only at SrTnivasanallur, Pullamangai and 
rukkalavur. On the other hand, they are present on all shrines built in the 
ICth century and listed in Figs. 51 and 52 (pp. 250 and 254 respectively), ex- 
:ept on the large koyil at Tiruppurambyam and the shrines built as a result of 
local initiatives at Tiruvilakkudi, Tiruppalturai and Gandaradittam. They are 
ilso absent in temples raised during the last decade of the 10th century and 
seem to be re-introduced only as late as the second quarter of the 11th centu- 
-y at Gangaikondacolapuram. 

What does this distribution in space and time reveal? First of all, it 
should be pointed out that these figures on either side of a deity may well 
-ave been depicted by way of paintings in the phase preceding the Early Cola 
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period. This practice could have lingered on during the first 30 years ir 
Aditya's workshop was active, which would explain the absence of blocked-: 
shapes between the two pilasters on either side of a niche between A.D. 8~ 
There is also another possibility, for the lateral niches in the first th~ 
vimanas of the Sapta Sthanas may have been intended for large figures 
similar to those on the Arjuna Ratha at Mamallapuram (PI. 1). However, frx 
the way the lateral sculptures are arranged — sometimes in three rows one 
the other - it is obvious that long, narrow niches do not offer a particularly s. 
able space for seated ascetics praying at the feet of Daksinamurti — as =: 
ni v'asanal 1 ur (PI. 31b) — or a seated figure in the act of offering his/he- 
to Durga — as depicted at Pu]lamahgai - or the necessarily small figures : 
and Brahma on either side of Lirigodbhava - as shown also at Pullamangai (?' 

In our opinion the early Cola sthapatis were confronted with this pro: 
when they copied the Pal lava layout with its long, narrow and, moreover, 
low cut-out niches. It is quite possible that they wavered between two sc' 
The first would be to eliminate the superfluous niches resulting in the I 
and I-2-a layouts and to paint the walls as may have been the custom or : 
temples. The other solution could be to leave these niches empty (SrTni-.s. 
lur) or to replace them with panjaras (Pullamahgai) and to frame the de-c 
with stone versions of the originally painted figures. In that case the : 
natha at SrTnivasanallur represents an intermediate stage - and should re¬ 
interpreted as the result of outside influences in the KaverT area-, fc- 
only deity placed in a kind of tableau consisting of three superimposed 
carvings, is Daksinamurti, implying that the wall space around the other - 
main images remained bare or was originally merely painted. The latter c:; 
ity is less likely as no traces of paint were ever noticed on this builc-r 
far as we know. At Pullamarigai and Tirukkalavur complete sets of small : 
were for the first time carved on either side of all five deities. 

We are not in a position to judge whether the representation of attrv 
deities and/or rsis, animals and celestial beings can be related to a scs 
early phase in the development of South Indian mythology and its transfe- 
painting and sculpture. The mature way in which these figures are depicc:. 
the three monuments just mentioned indicates that they must have been k'D, 
at least in paintings. However, it is obvious that the long, narrow nic-^: 
unsuitable for seated figures, be it in single, double or triple rows. 
our reasoning can only stand if we accept the existence of a workshop, 
then the trials and errors, resulting in intermediate solutions, appear : 
After having demonstrated that the monuments built between A.D. 870-90C ; 


i-iments in all details discussed so far, it should not be surprising that 
also show variations in this respect. 


Composition of the sikhara 

r sikhara is not a real storey, but the cupola over the vimana (Figs. 21and 36, 
9 - 34 and 196). The term superstructure indicates all parts above the vyali 
V- eze of the first tala including the s'ikhara. The superstructure of an eka- 
. i consists of the grTva platform, the grTva and the sikhara crowned by a stupT 
r z~. is the inauguration symbol of the shrine. The superstructure of a dvitala 
ctsists of a second tala which is hidden behind the hara of the first tala, 
r grTva-platform, the grTva and the sikhara with its stupT. The grTva plat- 
t together with the grTva and the sikhara form, as it were, a small ekatala, 
f »nich the grTva forms the walls, in which niches are cut out. Usually sculp- 
bres of the vahana of the enshrined deity are placed on the four corners of 
r grTva platform. Occasionally karnakutTs were preferred with on either side 
rny vahana. 

Although the shape of the sikhara will be the main subject of our discuss- 
% we shall pay attention to the composition of the superstructure, the grTva 
.~es, and the elements on the corners of the grTva platform, whenever this 
-~s appropriate. 

: '.Typology. 

>e shape of the South Indian sikhara is rather simple. Basically it is a "cupo- 
- on a square (Nagara), octagonal (Dravida), circular or apsidal (Vesara) 
•:and-plan. Nevertheless, lengthy discussions have been carried on in public- 
■:-ons dealing with the interpretation of these three Sanskrit terms in the 
L.itusastras 2 . 8 ) At one time it was believed that Dravida (the octagonal shape) 

:cd for South Indian temple architecture, Nagara (the square) for the North 
j-tian styles, whereas the term Vesara was supposed to indicate the Central In- 
: an order. At present, the general opinion is that all three terms apply only 
ft: South Indian architecture, implying that the square, the octagon, the circle 
the e11 ios are basic shapes to be found throughout the southern half of the 
.-continent. 29 ) It should be realized, however, that it is not the shape of the 
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sikhara which is the main distinction between a southern and a northern s. 
structure but its profile which is pyramidal in the south and curvilinear •• 
north. 

Prior to Early Cola times the square roof was popular in the Calukya 
try^s whereas the octagonal shape was most common in the Tondaimandala-. 
the Pal lavas were lord and master. However, the rathas at Mamallapuram pr; 

that the Pal lava sthapatis already knew all the shapes mentioned in the \i 

sastras. The square Calukya sikhara and the octagonal Pal lava cupola sha*-a 
remarkable features. Firstly, they are relatively small and, secondly, the 
are hardly as large as those on the kapotas. 

The Early Cola architects did not exactly copy any specific example : 
by their predecessors, for they designed a sikhara which, first of all, 
bulbous and, moreover, made a rather heavy impression because the hara wa: 
ted (cf. Pis. 1-2, 28, 29a, 33 and Fig. 36, p. 196). The third deviation -■ 

the previous styles is the size of the kudus on the grTva walls, for gic=- 

horseshoe-shaped blocks of granite crowned by a grinning simhamukha now 
the place of the modest kudus of former days. All this does not mean that 
circular sikhara was the trade mark of the Colas, for octagonal and square 
ras also occur in and around the delta. Their actual number can no longe- 
certained, as many stone superstructures were completely renovated and 
by brick constructions which are almost invariably round (PI. 86). Consec. 
the delta had to be left out from our discussion of the distribution of sN 
variants. However, the pattern of octagonal and square sikharas indicJ 
map 12, clearly illustrates that all forms occurred in the delta. 


6.2.Distribution of the sikhara variants; determination and description of uniform region 

In the Tiruchchirappal1i District nearly all temples have a square sikha- 
12). Exceptions are the monuments with round sikharas along the souther- 
of the KaverT: at Nangavaram (N), All Or (Pas)(A), Perungudi (P) and Kura 
lur (K), and more to the south at Viralur (V), Kiranur (Ki), Kannanur (• = 
the Vijayalaya Coles vara at Narttanalai (N), the renovated Melakadambur 
eluded. Octagonal roofs occur on the monuments at A]lur (Pan)(A) 31 ), luz- 
Tirumangalam (Tm) and Uyyakkondan Tirumalai (UK), together spanning ora 
ry of building activities (appendices 8 and 9). 

In South Arcot the round shape occurs most frequently. Octagonal s- 
are fringe phenomena located at Dadapuram (D), Tindivanam (Ti), Kiliyarl- 
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Gramam (G). The square variant can be found at Jambai (J), Bahur (B) and in 
typical Early Cola shrine at Tirunamanallur (Tn), which, moreover, introdu¬ 
ce lotus adhisthana in this area. All this indicates that the Early Cola 
icatis exported the round sikhara as well as the square one. All three types 
;of were introduced in this area at the time Parantaka I had his head-quar- 
: near Gramam, as illustrated by the dome over the ekatala at Erumbur (A.D. 

. the square roof over the koyil with lotus base at Tirunamanallur (A.D. 935) 
the octagonal sikhara over the dvitala at Gramam (A.D. 943). It is obvious 
i the various shapes of the sikhara cannot contribute to a more precise 
ng Of Early Cola monuments, than already arrived at in the previous paragraph. 

In the Palar region the octagonal Pallava sikhara also seems to be a pheno- 
n which was brought to the political and physical borders of the empire. It 
irs at Tiruvallam (T), Tiruvanmiyur (Tm) and Paramesvaramahgalam (P). The 
cant's back (E), however, is characteristic of the area. It was preferred to 
octagonal variant, either for the entire vimana or only for the sikhara. The 
cents at Tirumullaivayi1 (Tv) and Tiruvorriyur (To) are examples of vimanas 
:h are apsidal from the upana upwards. The smaller shrines at Tiruttani (Tt), 
antandalam (K) and Kuvam (Ku) display a mixed from, for their garbha- 
=s are square, whereas their sikharas are apsidal. Finally, the shrine at 
'jppachchiyur (Tp) has a rectangular ground-plan, while its superstructure is 
elephant's back. The combination of different types of ground-plan for the 
ihagrha and the sikhara is not new, for the abominably i11-maintained 
'lava monument at Kuram(Kr) - not far from KancT - also displays a hybrid 
Eracter. Since the octagonal, round, square, and the apsidal sikhara were 
:wn from the days of the Pal lavas and, apparently, applied throughout the sub- 
:jent period (appendix 15, nos. 10-31), the various shapes of this element 
cot be used for dating monuments in this area. 

From the distribution-pattern of sikhara variants in the Tiruchirappalli 
strict illustrated in map 12, three conclusions can be drawn. Firstly, in the 
=a south of the undivided KaverT we noticed an obvious preference for one par- 
-ular variant. Secondly, within this uniform region deviations must be 
cer older or younger than the monuments with the regional variant, or must 
.e been built by outsiders. If they are older they should represent the remain- 
-s of a style which characterized the area during an earlier period; if they 
r younger they should represent the first examples of a later style. If they 
-e built by outsiders, these shrines must display other foreign elements as 
:i. Thirdly, the KaverT region, including the zone west of the Grand Anicut, 
characterized by a diversity of forms resulting in a random distribution of 
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square and octagonal sikharas. This implies that the area west of the Gra 
cut should be compared with that east of the dam, but not with the regie- 
the south of this stretch of land bordering the great river. 32 ) This vie. 
bodied in the variation of sikharas crowning the Sapta Sthanas. Two of t± 
ol dest vimanas in this group have a square roof (Tiruppalanam and Tillais 
PI. 24). The sikhara at Tiruvedikkudi is round (PI. 25). The octagonal g 
platform over the first tala of the temple at Melatiruppundurutti which - 
square layout , carries a dome. If this round sikhara is original, then 
clearly demonstrates the indifference of these early Cola sthapatis for i 
cular shape of roof. For, in this case, the square, the octagon and the : 
are combined in one building. Since the grTva is decorated with round pile; 
an aspect to which we shall pay attention presently — we are convince:, 
that the roof in question is the original sikhara (PI. 29a). In the four!- 
the Muttaraiyar tract south of the KaverT should be considered a separa:; 
undoubtedly the oldest - region characterized by square sikharas only 
and 6 ). This is confirmed by the fact that the oldest Sapta Sthana sf 
still have a square roof. A second argument is the way in which the grTva 
seems to develop from a primitive, protruding slab into something which : 
called a niche. We shall discuss this aspect in detail in the next seef;- 
this paragraph since it will affect the accepted chronology of the koyi': 
this area. 

6.2.1. The Tiruchirappalli District. 

Fig. 55 shows four ways in which niches were incorporated into square a-; 
grivas. Firstly, a distinction should be made between the "niche" which 
more than a rectangular block of granite in which the figure of a deity - 
(Fig. 55b) or has not (Fig. 55a) been carved (Tiruppur and Kaliyapatti,1 
(PI. 17), Narttamalai respectively, the niche with pilasters which prot- 
which provides sufficient space for a slab or an image (Fig. 55c, Pane'--. 
Kannanur, PI. 18), and the projecting niche with proper niche pilasters • 
moreover, two corbels supporting the huge kudu of the sikhara (Fig. 55c. 
Kodumbalur, Tirukkattalai, and all other shrines in the district). This 
version is also characteristic of the Sapta Sthanas. 

A second point concerns the size of the kudu over this niche. It :: 
up to the inverted padma in which the stupT has been placed, or only ha’-'- 
the sikhara, a size only found at Narttamalai and Viralur. A third di--=- 
i' s the way in which the grTva-platform is adjusted to the ground-plan c- 
grTva. It can be interrupted by the slab in front of the grTva niche 


r. :<aliyapatti, Visalur and TirupDiJr) or adjust itself to the grTva-projection 
i’angudi and other monuments). This second possibility can also be realized by 
icing a rather large, though square platform on which the entire grTva in¬ 
king its projections is placed. 



55. Evolution of the griva niche in Tiruchirappal1i District. 


• "ourth difference can be observed in the profile of the sikhara. This is gen- 

* illy bell-shaped, as in Cola temples. The only exception occurs at Narttama- 
i-. where it is straight and therefore comparable with the profile of Pal lava 

kharas. 34 ) 

The most primitive version of a niche is the rectangular slab. The adjust- 
:nt of the grTva platform to the grTva seems to indicate a further step in the 
Ji.elopment of the temple design. The occurrence of a sikhara with a straight 
s*cfile in an area where all other roofs are bell-shaped, denotes an influence 
*-otn outside. Furthermore, it was pointed out in chapter three that vimanas 
■ znout niches are older than those with one or more niches (Fig. 30a-b, p. 103). 

combination of the primitive grTva niches (Figs. 55a-b) with the niche-less 
'ills of the tiny Muttaraiyar koyils is another confirmation of this view. The 
•zerpretation of the distribution-pattern in the southern part of the Tiruchi- 
■ippalli District now becomes easier. We shall be able to prove that vimanas 
« zh round sikharas in this area — which were not discussed so far (appendix 
-, nos. 1,7,12) were constructed either before or after the period in which 
:.are sikharas were customary (appendix 14, nos. 2-6, 8-10). 
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The Vi.jayala.ya Colesvara at Narttamalai (PI. 87; appendix 14, no.l ). 

This impressive monument is a 111-5-c vimana without any niches. Excepc 
round grTva and sikhara it rather looks like a Pallava shrine. The hars 
over the ardhamandapa and continues over the walls of the vimana in an =■ 
form. The fact that we are dealing with a sandhara vimana which, moreo.r 
bare, niche-less walls and crude slabs high up on the grTva are all inr 
that this koyil does not date from the period in which the smaller Mutci 
shrines were designed. One may seriously doubt whether it was built by the pe:: 
of this area. On the contrary, it was almost certainly constructed by outside- 
Barrett agreed with Soundara Rajan that it was raised before the Early 
age, in spite of the fact that its name, Vijayalaya Colesvara, refers :: 
first Cola ruler. While Barrett thought that it is a Pallava temple. Sen 
Rajan considered it to be an example of the Muttaraiyar style, but this 
possible in view of the shape and profile of the sikhara. For the same 
we disagree with Balasubrahmanyam who regarded it as the earliest proof ;• 
architectural skill of the Early Cola sthapatis. 

In our opinion Barrett correctly attributed this controversial mo’ 
to the Pallava period. He compared it with a similar, but damaged sanc~: 
mana at Alambakkam also located in the Tiruchirappalli District, be it 
north of the Coleroon. This building, situated in a village known as Ca- 
mamangalam in the days of Aditya I and Parantaka 1^, displays the sa - : 
ion of the walls. We should like the draw attention to another ruined s- 
vimana viz. the nearby Sundaresvara at Mel appaluvur which has exactly v 
layout as the temple at Alambakkam. Since both monuments testify to 
ing activities of the Pal lavas at a time they were ruling this part o- 
country, we may assume that sandharas with at least five projecting p=' 
more than 10 pilasters (-5-c) were constructed before A.D. 850 not on!.. 
Palar area (the Sundaravaradaraja Perumal, the Vaikuntha Perumal and tf■ 
sanatha at Uttaramal1ur) but also farther south in the Tiruchirappallf 

There is one point which would seem to go against this view. All v 
sandharas just mentioned were brick structures on granite bases, where: 
Vijayalaya Co]esvara is built entirely of granite. However, this monu*- 
Narttamalai is located in an area where clay is absent. Since it stare: 
in front of two rock-cut temples it may well be that the material exca.i 
from these caves was used in the construction of the Vijayalaya Coles.:- 
would like to add a rather bold suggestion, viz. that this Saiva shr-- : 
which was not raised by the Early Colas and obviously received its pre¬ 
name referring to the first Cola king much later—was originally mea^c 
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perumal orientated to the west instead of to the east, it is the 
* -n which the two cave-temples were excavated. This orientation is 
r' surprising. It can only be understood if we assume that all three 
r - es were planned as one complex. If we are right, then Narttamalai 

e'cs an example of the practice of erecting buildings for al 1 three main be- 
w: at one site. For one of the two caves was originally a Jaina sanctuary — 
tz into a Visnu shrine — while the other cave has always dedicated to 
■ According to Balasubrahmanyam the latter was excavated in the seventh 
*; year of the Pallava king Nrpatunga, i.e. A.D. 862. 36 ^ Since the practice 
e-ecting temples dedicated to Visnu and the Jina was abolished in the 
cf the Early Cola kings - being themselves ardent devotees of Siva — the 
r*r shrines at Narttamalai were definitely not the work of an Early Cola ar- 
:ect. On the other hand, the Pal lavas were not the only people to have been 
r-al with regard to the three great Indian beliefs, for the Western Gahgas 
. the Banas — to mention only the communities of the areas surrounding the 
:randalam— also constructed sanctuaries in honour of Siva, Visnu and the 
*i in one and the same site. However, the sikharas in the Western Ganga and 
r* tracts all show the bell-shaped profile and are, therefore, among others, 
nkingly different from the type of roof common in the Pallava territory. 

In view of all this we have to conclude that the Vijayalaya Col.esvara at 
•cclmalai carrying a sikhara with a straight profile was a Pal lava-monument 
illt between A.D. 860-870. As from this date the origin of the Early Cola style 
::~es evident, for, it is obvious that Pallava architects had been working at 
"tamalai during the reign of Vijayalaya and not more than a decade before 
-ya I came to power. They probably trained, local craftsmen while constructing 
;-g others these three shrines. The moment they were commissioned by Aditya I 
erect karrali or stone temples in the granite-less delta, these early sthapa- 
s with their local (Muttaraiyar) trainees were confronted with a deficiency 
•'* oui 1 ding-material. Furthermore, they were specifically requested by the king 
v accommodate (three) deities in the exterior walls of the vimana, as all later 
C;la kings did (p. 179). So, they reduced the height of the sanctum — normally 

• coital a as represented not only at Narttamalai but also in the Palar area 
•-ere not long before the Vijayalaya Colesvara was designed the large buildings 

' 'Jttaramallur were completed. Moreover, they reduced the complicated layout of 
vese buildings when they started on the shrine at Tiruppalanam. 

This reduction process continued in the delta where scarcity of granite 

• is indeed responsible for the—in a developing style rather remarkable de- 

'ning series of III — 5—c, II-4,3-b, 11 — 2—b and I-2-a vimanas. In this connect- 
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ion it will be pointed out further on that the temples constructed betwee- 
A.D. 895-910 in and around Kodumbajur, situated in a granite area, are a' 
talas, as if to indicate that only the distance from the site to the sour:.- 
of granite was a criterion in the decision of an architect to raise an 
ekatala or a dvitala shrine. 

Before turning our attention to these not yet discussed, tal 1 monurae —.1 
in the Tiruchirappal 1 i District, we shall first continue our survey of t'r? 1 
smaller but not necessarily older building at Kannanur. 

The Sub rahmanyes vara at Kannanur (PI. 88; appendix 14, no. 7). 

The Subrahmanyesvara with its round sikhara cannot be contemporary with tr* 
koyil just discussed, nor with the Muttaraiyar shrines characterized by s: j 
roofs. This can be concluded not only from the bell-shaped profile of its J 
ra, but also from the way the kapota is executed. We may elaborate this se 1 
point, using as evidence particular features of the ValTsvara at Tiruva”. 4 
of the Talinatha koyil at Tiruppattur and of the Sundaresvara at Tirukka”,! 
Geographically, the last two monuments are located not far from Kannanur: 32 
turally, the four temples represent different periods. However, they ha.a 
two features in common, i.e. the row of running animals over the kapota ’> ■ 
of the normal, seated vyalis, and the kudus which are small circles. Sou" 
Rajan dated these monuments as follows (their layout according to our t.: i 
has been added between brackets): 

Kannanur A.D. 845-860 (I-l-a/l-A-0); 

Tiruppattur A.D. 890 (II-3-b/l-B-?); 

TiruvalTsvaram A.D. 890 (II-3-b/BN-A-0); BN=blind niche; 

Tirukkattalai A.D. 915 (II-2-b/l-A-0). 

At Ti ruvalTsvaram not one inscription is earlier than the days of Rajaraj; 
at Tiruppattur a record dated in the 4th regnal year of the Pandya king in 
dayan (A.D. 868) mentions the Karrali Batharar, i.e. the god of the store m 
This inscription does not necessarily refer to the present building. At ' :~ 
for instance, the same king is mentioned in a record dated A.D. 872, and 
ed on the walls of the Airavatesvara, though it refers to a Pidari shrire. « 
no longer exists. 38 ^ In such cases there are two alternatives. Either the c 
stone with the inscription was re-used in the wall of a much later temple 
the shrine referred to simply disappeared and the inscription was always 
present location on another building which is therefore contemporary wit" f 
inscription. This means that the shrine at Tiruppattur can also be younce ■ 
its oldest record which may refer to a koyil no longer in existence. 
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In our opinion all monuments with the unusual kapota should be dated later 
r d. 860. We shall substantiate this pointby comparing the koyil at Kannanur. 

■r the small shrine at Tiruppur (appendix 14, no. 4), a bonafide Muttaraiyar 

- .rent with a square, bell-shaped sikhara and bare walls. The dissimilarity of 

i Iabrahmanyesvara with a Muttaraiyar building will then become evident (PI.89). 
t snrine at Tiruppur shows the same projecting part under the grTva niche as 
e .emple at Kannanur. However, this is the only similarity. In all other re- 
-:cs the two buildings belong to different periods or to a different regional 
-. At Tiruppur (Fig. 55b, p. 279) the vyali frieze follows its own, straight 
.-se, whereas at Kannanur (Fig. 55c, p. 279) it follows the contours of the 
M niche. But the most remarkable difference — apart from their sikharas — 

-.-at between the shapes of their kudus which are half open at Tiruppur but 
r.ad and placed above the kapota edge at Kannanur. Moreover, the shrine at Kan- 
r.- has niches complete with half niche pilasters, lintels and makaratoranas. 

<oyil at Tiruppur displays none of these fundamental details. The geographi- 
Hbcati on of Kannanur (Map 3) explains the peculiarities ofthisfringe temple, 

■ it is at best a mixture of two styles, with basic concepts originating in 

- -andya country to the south, which were enriched by the Early Cola concept 

1 :-e niche. Soundara Rajan, on the contrary, classified the koyil at Tiruppur 
: andya and that at Kannanur as Muttaraiyar. This would imply a reversal of 

- zolitical territories north and south of the southern Vellar which is impos- 
=. Moreover, we do not believe that the niches in the vimana at Kannanur are 

lt to either Pandya or Muttaraiyar influences. Niches were not applied in the 
er koyils near by, and the ValTsvara at Tiruvalisvaram has only blind niches 
21b). However, the presence of inscriptions on the Subrahmanyesvara at Kan- 

- > dating from the days of Aditya I and mentioning his regnal years do indi- 

e that "...twelve miles south of the southern Vellar...the traditional bounda- 
L retween the Cholas and the Pandyas..." 39) the expansive power of the new 
t Join was felt and registered. Now the Co]as built temples with round sikharas 
ti niches. The political situation thus seems to confirm our explanation of the 
tlistic anomalies in the Subrahmanyesvara. The niche and the round sikhara 
re adopted from the north; the frieze of running animals and perhaps the tiny, 
K»st closed kudus from the south as we shall see further on (PP* 292-93). 

In view of its simple I-l-a/l-A-0 layout and the crudeness of its details 
• suggest that the Subrahmanyesvara was constructed between A.D. 870-900. The 

- -ore developed style of the shrine at Tirukkattalai (appendix 14, no. 8) 

feed ca. A.D. 910-15 by some authors and between A.D. 895-910 by us, seems to justi- 
•• our suggestion. Since the shrines at Kannanur and Panangudi (PI. 18; appendix 
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14, no. 6 ) both display niches in the vimana and an extremely crude dece¬ 
ive assume that the latter also dates from A.D. 870-900. Inscriptional er 
proving otherwise is absent. The simplicity of both structures can be exp 
by the political collapse of the Muttaraiyars, for they were expelled frc~ 
most fertile lands east of the Grand Anicut by Aditya I. 

In contrast to the shrine at Kannanur, the koyil at Viralur (appendix 14, 
cannot be attributed to the 9th century. In order to demonstrate its 10th ce^-. 
and moreover Early Cola — character in spite of its location right in t^e 
of the Muttaraiyar area, we shall first briefly discuss the Muttaraiyar : 
at Kiranur in combination with other bonafide Muttaraiyar shrines. They i 
a square roof and are attributed to A.D. 845-860 by Soundara Rajan, whi:- 
our opinion, seems to be correct. 

The UttamadarZsvara at Kiranur (Pis. 90a-b; appendix 14, no. 5) 

This shrine has been renovated from the floor upwards, for its pranala 
ted in the jagatT. We have to keep in mind the possibility that the prese 
characteristics of this koyil are based on its original appearance. Hc.tr « 
nothing can be said with regard to the grTva niche, because its grTva 
whereas the grTva platform is a square. In view of the fact that the or -5 
sikhara must consequently also have been square, we are then confronte: . 
a niche-less vimana I-l-a/0-A-0, standing on a IB1 base. This is inters;- 
for the only other koyil with a similar base is located in the old trac- 
Muttaraiyarsalong the borders of the KaverT. It is the small monument -- 
kattuppalli (p. 149, Pis. 58a-b) near Sendalai, once a capital of the 
yars. It concerns a I-2-a/0-A-0 koyil, crowned by a square roof.The 1 
vimana at Sendalai also displays the IB-component in its base (Fig. 43a. 
Unfortunately, the superstructure is much later. Now, the Muttaraiyars 
the jurisdiction of the Pallavas—as is obvious from, for instance, tte ■< 
of villages after Pal lava kings as we saw at Alambakkam (p. 280)—whe 
cialized in designing and carving IB1 bases (map 9), of which they prc:. 
beautiful examples (PI. 72a). Moreover, the mandapa built in front of *•- 
cave temple at Narttamalai, ca. A.D. 862 displays the same type of b-n- 
only part left of the original hall — and was executed by experience:: 
architects, or by Muttaraiyar sthapatis working for the royal family :* 
Pallavas. In our opinion the otherwise almost unique IB1 adhisthana ai 
in the southern parts of Tamil Nadu can only be explained by contacts ; 
both people. Consequently, the original koyil at Kiranur must have been biT't 
the period the Pallavas were ruling these parts, i .e. before the battle of" 


l-'A.D. 884 or 890). It was, in fact, probably constructed before Aditya I 
: over the Muttaraiyar area around Tanjavur from the Pal lavas, i.e. around 
I. 870. The same applies to the dates of the monuments at Tirukkattuppalli 
:zendix9, no. 25), Kaliyapatti, Vi sal Or and Tiruppur (appendix 14, nos. 2-4). 

Since the grTva niches in the last three buildings all belong to the rudi- 
*-iary type (Figs. 55a-b) covered with a square sikhara and these shrines — 
zluding that at Ki ranur — bel ong to the same primitive category, viz. I-l-a/ 
-—0, it is obvious that the I-2-b/l-A-O temple at Viralur with a round sikha- 
i and full-fledged grTva niches cannot be included in this group. On the other 
-c, it does not seem to belong to any other category represented in the Tiru- 
- -appal 1 i District. The dating of this koyil is, therefore, rather complicat¬ 
es will appear from the following discussion. 

ib 3humisvara at Viralur (PI. 91; appendix 14, no. 12). 

■ ■ 5 small koyil deviates from all the above mentioned monuments in three res¬ 
its, viz. its I-2-b vimana, which is unique in this region (map 5); its fully 
-r.eloped grTva niche (Fig. 55-d); and its round sikhara. In view of its grTva 
“ire it cannot be contemporary with the koyil at Kaljyapatti and other smaller 
• r ines with a square roof. Therefore, it is either contemporary with the dvi- 
Tas in this region, all having square sikharas (appendix 14, nos. 8-11), or 
oelongs to another period. We believe there are sufficient arguments to date 
--s ekatala in the second quarter of the 10th century, since it has too many 
‘asters for an ekatala. The few inscriptions on the building all date from 
-e 10th century but do not reveal its exact date, so we shall have to determine 
"S by the architectural style. 

There is one significant detail in this otherwise undecorated Saiva koyil, 
rz. the presence of podigais under the kudus of the sikhara. We can only under- 
:and these superfluous podigais when we turn our attention once more to the 
zota Sthanas. Most of these buildings are dvitalas in which the central part 
the walls projects. The podigais on the corners of these central bays are 
:.t into the shape of a cross (PI. 25), whereas in a -1- ground-plan they are 
' at T-shaped and unobtrusive parts of a temple wall. These striking cross- 
-aped podigai-blocks under the first kapota are repeated under the protruding 
i-t above the second kapota. The architects of the Sapta Sthanas extended this 
.z-cept even to the grTva niche, apparently in order to create an impressive re- 
.‘arity in the vertical composition of their temples. This idea of incorporat- 
-g corbels into the grTva niche must therefore have originated on a dvitala in 
•rich at least one part of the wall protruded. The new concept of sikhara kudus 
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carried by podigais instead of the usual lintels was immediately copied, - 
all other koyils along the KaverT west and east of the Grand Anicut and *' 
three temples at Kodumbalur the podigais are incorporated into the design 
grTva niches. This even occurs in cases where it is unnecessary i.e. abp\a 
tas which do not have a central protruding part (SrTnivasanallur, Nangava- 
However, all these shrines are copies of the monuments at Tiruvedikkudi a-: 
ruchchatturai (Fig. 39), except for the two Muvar koyils at Kodumbalur v.- 
semble the PancanadTs'vara at Tiruvaiyaru. 

The ekatala at Viralur is not a copy, but it is a deviation as it ha: 
pilasters on each wall. It does not seem likely that its architect invert 
completely new addition to a grTva niche in a design which could never -a^ 
its source of inspiration. It is equally unrealistic to consider the imp.- 

I- 2-b vimana to be contemporary with the regular and well-balanced II-2-: 

II- 3-b and I-2-a vimanas, characteristic of the period between A.D. 870-?] 

In view of all this, as well as the presence of a round sikhara on a 
located in an area dominated by constructions with square roofs, and, rc- 
situated near Kodumbalur, we must conclude that the koyil at Viralur was fl 
built after the time in which normally monuments with square sikharas we¬ 
ed, and during which podigais above grTva niches became a common feature, 
when did this specific period end? The dates suggested for the II-2-b rcrj 
(see appendix 14) show that there is hardly a consensus of opinion. Since 
not agree with the controversial attributions we have to analyse the c* 
just mentioned before we can decide on the date of the shrine at Viralu- 

The Sundaresvara at Tirukkatialai . 

This koyil was dated by Balasubrahmanyam ca. A.D. 874 on the basis of £ I 
sari record of the regnal year 3. According to Soundara Rajan this Raja - 
Gandaraditya. If this old inscription could be eliminated we would have i 
of records running from A.D. 909 or 915 onwards. The building resembles ~ 

Ti ruchchatturai except for the fact that its makaratoranas are better za] 
and carved. It derives its individuality from features already known frc~ zx 
of the Pal lavas, viz. the presence of rearing vyalis between the podiga-; t 
ating the corners, although these are also present on the palagais of : - 
vara at Kumbakonam (Fig. 50, p. 250 , PI. 30). The lintel under the makar* 
decorated with bhutaganas, hamsas and the usual lotus petals is indeec .n 
This feature, as well as the lively frieze over the kapota, shows the 
dom in ornamental details as for instance on the shrine at KannanUr, 
basic shape of the building was copied from the Early Colas. This Cola 


■:rmed by the presence of another feature, viz. the fact that the vari — 

~z above the frieze of gallopping animals — is interrupted by the niche in 
i E, but present everywhere else. The same application of the vari can be 
ri at Tiruchchendurai and Nangavaram, on the two Muvar koyils and the Mucu- 
s.ara, all three at Kodumbalur, atChitturand probably also at Allur, al- 
in the last case a huge group of plastered sculptures obscures the view. 
Iz'esvara at Kilaiyur with a round sikhara demonstrates the same feature 
r cn the Agastyesvara, situated-in the same compound and crowned by a square 
. the vari is interrupted by the entire sal a. 

're dvitalas among the Sapta Sthanas show five different ways of applying 
.a*-i on the hara (Fig. 56, pp. 288-89, Pis. 23-26, 28). At Tiruppalanam the vari 
-corrupted and the niches in the karnakutTs as well as in the salas have 
■=- niche pilasters. The ugly plastered and fairly modern images in these 
s are too large for the originally small kosthas and consequently, obscure 
composition. At Ti1laisthanam and Tirukkandiyur the vari is only present on 
<-rnakutTs and on the salas. The sala niche of the former, however, does not 
this ornament. At Tiruvedikkudi it is absent on the entire sala and at the 
-esofthe kutTs and connecting walls, as on the Agastyesvara at Kilaiyur just 
cioned. At Tiruchchatturai the undamaged vari runs uninterrupted along all 
cs of the hara. In contrast to the monument at Tiruppalanam the niche pilas- 
are here absent in the karnakutTs and the salas. The concept of a vari in- 
upted by the sala-niches was almost certainly applied on the PancanadTsvara 
iruvaiyaru, although this cannot be proved, since its superstructure has 
- renovated. In any case, the sala over the first kapota of the shrine at 
'uvedikkudi shows this arrangement. Here the sala consists of two parts, the 
.er part decorated by panjaras, the upper part by a niche cutting through the 
Since this variation in different parts of the superstructure is striking 
far as the Sapta Sthanas are concerned, and since the uniformity in the dif- 
rent parts of the superstructure seems to be restricted to dvitalas built 
the area south of the undivided KaverT, we may as well dwell upon this as- 
ect a little longer. Surveying the roofs of these buildings, a few more pecu- 
ar features can be noticed. 41 ^ In the first place there are "round shrines" 42 ^ 
:■ either side of the salas of the monument at Tiruppallanam, on the second 
.'a walls at Tillaisthanam, at Tiruchchatturai and on one of the Muvar 
•cyils at Kodumbalur (Fig. 56a-b), secondly, we notice dvarapalas on the second 
•ila walls at Tiruvedikkudi, Tirukkandiyur, Nemam and Tiruchchendurai. In the 
*-:rd place, all temples have either panjaras, or slabs or niches in between 
re karnakutTs and the salas. In view of all this the dvitalas under discussion 
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can be characterized as shown below. 


Fig. 56a. Characteristics of the superstructures on vimanas built in the • 
area and in the Tiruchirappalli District between A.D. 870-900. 
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as the dvitalas at Andanallur and Al]ur are either modern or too 
stored it is impossible to trace the original features in detail. " 
Derstructure of the dvitala at Chittur has disappeared except for i 
which allows us to assume the former presence of niches and slabs. 

From this excursion into the development of the superstructure s:~ 
sions can be drawn. 


Firstly, all dvitalas built during the first two phases (Fig. 42, 



56b. Characteristics of the superstructures on vimanas built in the 

KaverT area and in the Tiruchirappal 1 i District between A.D. 870-900. 



- this excursion into the development of the superstructure some conclusions 
fee drawn. Firstly, all dvitalas built during the first two phases(p. 215) 
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show experiments with the vari over the prastara. The koyils constructe; 2 
the third phase (Fig. 42) are identical, i.e. they all have a vari inter-J 
by the central sal a niche, a concept which was also used in the experire* 
sign of the Sadayar Koyil at Tiruchchennampundi. 

Secondly, the two shrines at Kilaiyur are almost certainly not twin 
sense that they were built simultaneously. The Agastyesvara has far more 4 
ties with one of the Sapta Sthanas, i.e. the shrine at Ti ruvedikkudi, we 1 
the Colesvara seems to belong to the third phase, i.e. to the group cor: 
of the monument at Nangavaram, the Mucukundesvara at Kodumbalur and the Zji 
resvara at Tirukkattalai, which was the cause of this long discussion. 

Thirdly, the shrine at Tiruchchendurai, the Agastyesvara at Kilai;.. ■ 1 
the Muvar koyil at Kodumbalur have two things in common. They expose the ji 
sually tall sal a of the hara over the first kapota and they stand on a ;-j 
adhisthana. The monuments at Nangavaram (Chittur) and Tirukkattalai as * 
as the Mucukundesvara at Kodumbalur are placed on a straight IA 2 a b£- 
and are adorned with sal as which are as high as the karnakutTs. None of 
shrines display decorations on the walls of their second tala. The argurc-n] 
include the Colesvara at Kilaiyur in this last group in spite of its IIB1 « 
can be invalidated by the observation that the design of its superstruct^-s 
too mature in comparison with that of the nearby Agastyesvara and that -«* 1 
ly reason which can explain the IIB1 shape of its base is the presence 0 -' e 
actly the same type of base in the Agastyesvara. The basic difference i- | 
shape of their makaratoranas is another indication that the Colesvara wai « 
later. 43 ^ 

In the fourth place the phenomenon of "round shrines"added to the w="s 
the second tala occurs only on monuments crowned by a square sikhara ar.:^ 
connects the royal Muvar koyil more than anything else with the royal Sapta Sc 

In the fifth place a dual development of building activities in the - * 
phase can be observed west of the Grand Anicut and south of this tract, 
talas on a lotus adhisthana resembling the Sapta Sthanas in many respecc: « 
constructed simultaneously with dvitalas displaying a far more severe as*- 1 
ce due to the absence of decorative elements such as the lotus base, the .• 
frieze, the dvarapalas and the "round shrine"attached to the walls of the :^a 
tala. Moreover, the dvitalas belonging to this second rather plain group -| 
ble each other with regard to their kals, for only the square type of ka‘ 4 
applied without further additional ornaments. However, almost all monune'- 
mentioned under nos. 1-26 in appendix 14 show the same dull, square type : 
pilasters. In view of the fact that they are located in a tract borderi-r ~ 
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r= in which uniformity seems to have been a curse (Fig. 50, p. 250) it looks 
■:eed as if trainees were commissioned to execute a standard type of shrine 
■ -oughout the country-side around Kodumbalur which was the domain of the Iruk- 
. els. 

Concluding our discussion of the Sundaresvara at Tirukkattalai we date this 
-~-:ne together with the Mucukundesvara at Kodumbalur between A.D. 890-910, a 
--iod in which the koyil at Nangavaram came into existence (appendix 9). 44 ^ 

■ce the beautiful monument in Tiruchchendurai was also completed in this pe- 
- ;d, we are convinced that there existed a workshop responsible for all these 
7 , 1 dings. Its top-class artists were assigned to the more important, royal, 
missions, while the less qualified artisans were ordered to design and build 
re more modest structures. Of the stone temple at Ti ruchchendurai we know, for 
stance, that it was a princess who ordered its construction (p. 110), and the 
lc#ar Koyils, which we shall discuss now, were also the result of a royal 
■f tiative. 

b '.-luvar Koyils at Kodumbalur (PI. 93; appendix 14, no. 10). 

>e discrepancies in the dating of these two vimanas at Kodumba]ur covers near- 
L one hundred years. We shall demonstrate that both monuments were built be- 
-,=en A.D. 890-910. This is not a compromise between the opinions of Soundara 
:-jan, who attributed them to the middle of the 9th century, and Balasubrahma- 

and Barrett, who dated them ca. A.D. 950. The difference of opinion results 
--cm the interpretation of an inscription in which the founder of this tempie- 
ti'plex is mentioned, viz. Budi Vikramakesari, the most illustrious Irukkuvel 
■Jer. Before going into this matter, we first want to eliminate a simple loca- 
-onal problem. The lotus adhisthana on which these two II-2-b/l-A-0 shrines 
stand,is a regional aberration (map 9). Normally we use such an anomaly in a 
rstribution-pattern to date the shrine either before or after the period in 
>-ich the specific regional variant dominated. However, we are here dealing 
• £h a large temple-complex which was located in the capital of the Irukkuvel^s 
.'d which originally consisted ofthreemain shrines and many parivaralayas. 

can well imagine that Budi Vi kramakesari was anxious to construct buildings 
rich were more beautiful than any other known temple in his territory at that 
- -e. The lotus adhisthana was and still is the most splendid and elegant base 
:2 r designed in these parts of India. He must have noticed and admired the Pan- 
:anadfsvara while visiting his Cola liege lord at Tiruvaiyaru. So, after the 
leoarture of Aditya I to the northern part of Tamil Nadu he commissioned the 
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most highly skilled men available to raise in his capital at Kodumba'i i 
sive monuments in honour of Siva, which copied the imperial example. : : . 
suit of this the best artists were occupied for years leaving the (re :.m 
ion of other koyils in tne area to the less well-trained workmen. The : -4 
at Kodumbalur encountered no problems in erecting the walls of both s r 14 
all features, especially the makaratoranas, were obviously copied frc~ 
ta Sthanas. The only difference which we observed between the two sur. -1 
koyils concerns the decoration of the walls of the second tala. One o* ^ 
buildings displays the smal 1 "round shines",whereas the other has slabs ir - 
same place. These "round shrines" are no longer exact copies of the Cola e - 
ample, but have meanwhile deteriorated for they do not carry the tiny eka:. 4 
on their pretty, circular kapota but have merely a neck which disappears.^ 
almost closed curtain of the kudu. In our opinion this feature reflects t 
ther stage in the development of this Early Co]a element, because it 
ted a devaluation of the remarkable, round, and complete shrine displayed 
instance, on the wall s of the Apatsahayesvara at Tiruppalanam. In view of - 1 
the Muvar koyils should be dated slightly later than the monuments co~ 
ed by Aditya I. The following argument may further substantiate this attr-:d 

The shrines at Kodumbalur are witnesses of an affluent society of sqtf 
long passed, and reveal an infinite love for details and great skill -> 
expressing this feeling in stone. Most of the temples along the KaverT const -.d 
immediately after or still during the completion of the Sapta Sthanas, she* t 
same fondling of the solid building-material (Fig. 42, p. 215, second c*.| 
Now, abstract concepts can be transferred and copied, but the skill anc . | 
to carve out these abstractions in hard stone cannot. This dexterity crj 
velops through practice. 

Dating the Muvar Koyils around A.D. 950 creates two problems. In t- 
place, there are no contemporary temples displaying a similar degree o~ : | 
The second problem is that the temples built or renovated during this p~- : 
all demonstrate a coarsening of details and, moreover, have different 
as, for instance, the koyils at Tiruppalturai (pp. 140- 41), and Tiruve/ 
(pp. 118- 20) both located inthe Ti ruchchi rappal 1 i Di stri ct, and the sma'.' 
at Tirukkalittattai in the delta (p. 139). These problems do not arise 
the Muvar Koyils are attributed to ca. A.D. 900. ' Dating these koyils 

the middle of the 9th century, as Soundara Rajan did, again creates probVi 
compared these Muvar koyils with the Pandya style of the monuments at Ka j 
lai and TiruvalTsvaram, and with the Aivarkoil at Kodumbalur and the Ta‘ 
at Tiruppattur. However, we wonder how the essential differences could 


r following details could then be explained: the shape of the kudu, the spacing 
the vyalis, the profile of the kapota as displayed at Kalugumalai , the shape 
- the kudus, the profile ofthe kapota, the blind niches in the vimana covered 
r. either a small kapota or a flattened makaratorana, the profile of the ad- 
■ sthana, the disappearance of the wall of the second tala behind the hara, 
e galloping animals instead of vyalis, all of which are style characteri sti cs 
r the ValTs'varam at TiruvalTsvaram 47 ); the ordinary IA-component of the Aivar- 
:yi1 at Kodumbalur, the only part left of this monument 48 ^; the shape of the 
liu, the profile of the kapota, the presence of a vari over an IA2a adhistha- 
-i, the panjaras on the walls of the first tala, all characteristic features 
the Talinatha at Tiruppattur. 49 ^ Soundara Rajan did not mention these dif- 
^-ences and his only argument, viz. that Aditya I came to power only after 
B*i battle of Sripurambyam and therefore could not have commissioned the row 
Siva koyils along the KaverT, is not very convincing. 50 ^ Personally, we 
jelieve that Aditya I must have been a powerful king at the time of that 
iattle* for he could organize an army, he could also organize building activi- 
r es. 

Barrett's arguments are based on a wrong assumption, or at least he should 
■»i.e tackled the problem from two sides. He believed that the Muvar koyils be- 
:-g to (his) second phase, i.e. between A.D. 940-970, because "The sculptures, 
...do seem to be a version,...of the images at Tiruvaduturai and Punjai." A 
::-parison with the icons at Ti ruchchendurai and with those on the superstruc- 
Lresofthe shrines at Kumbakonam and Pull amangai would have been more revealing 
Jriause we fear that Barrett, for some unknown reason, accepted Balasubrahma- 
Ln's arguments, we wonder what kind of reasoning the latter produced to date 
' -ese temples so late. 

Balasubrahmanyam 1 s main source was the inscription of Budi Vikramakesari 
~ which he devoted an impressive essay trying to discover its secret. In fact, 
Le record is a genealogy of the Irukkuvel chieftains ending with Budi Vikrama- 
■ rsari. Unfortunately, the scribe omitted to tell us when the king lived, but 
calls him the ruler who conquered the Pal lavas on the banks of the KaverT 
adds that VTra Pandya who "took the head of the Cola", was his enemy. 

-e first part of the sentence can only be understood if he participated in the 
ictle at Sripurambyam, or any previous battle, for after that catastrophy nothing 
•s ever again heard of the Pallavas in this part of India. 54) Now, we do know 
— at Aditya I followed them right into their own territory, beating them there . 
"-e second part of the sentence implies that the unknown defeated Cola king 
; J ght together with Budi Vikramakesari against the Pandyas and was killed. 
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As the Pallavas are mentioned, the Cola ruler could be either Vijayala.i 
Aditya I. The latter conquered almost the entire Tondaimandalam, so the 
king must have been Vijayalaya about whose dead nothing is known excepc 
must have occurred ca. A.D. 870. So far there is no problem. It seems :: 
we are dealing with the understandable wish of an elderly king who more 
twenty years afterwards (i.e. A.D. 890) still boasted of his victorious 
which he was instrumental in breaking the force of the Pallavas, while 
his allies in another battle was killed by his powerful Pandya enemy. - 
Balasubrahmanyam felt that no significance whatsoever should be attache: 
fact that Budi Vikramakesari considered it worthwile to report his vice: 
the Pallavas. According to him the only possible identification of VTre 
could be the contemporary of Aditya II. We fully realize that we wrong I 
brahmanyam by not going into his patient unravelling of family relation 
litical alliances, but we believe that he started from the wrong premise 
he assumed that VTra Pandya could only be the well-known king of that r? 
in a script in which capitals are missing, VTra Pandya can be read as ~ 
dya, VTrapandya or even as vTra Pandya. According to us the last possi: 
the most likely, for Budi Vikramakesari probably wanted to indicate me-e 
the Pandyas were mighty (vTra). It should be noticed that he did not 
the king of the Pallavas either. Why should he omit the name of his wors" 
(the Pal lava) and that of his best friend (the Cola) and disclose only r 
a minor enemy, i.e. VTra Pandya? 

This is a rather brief attempt at interpretation of a controversial 
scription and we are quite conscious of the fact that it is not given 
grapher to propose a definite solution of a problematic record and to 
gement over the interpretations of talented epigraphists. Yet, we belie 
are right for we started out from the architectural style of the temple 
sequently discovered that the inscription, which can be interpreted in : 
ways, allows for a dating around A.D. 900. On the other hand, Balasubra-- 
point of departure was an equally stubborn assumption but he is faced 
problem of how to fit the two temples — impressive as they are due to thj 
ornamentation—into the dull architectural style of the middel of the 1 
tury. 

We should like to conclude this discussion of the beautiful Muvar K: 
stating that Budi Vikramakesari played a nasty trick with us by namir.: 
Aditya-after either Aditya I or II- and Parantaka-after either Parante 
II — as the record discussed above informs us. Fortunately, Budi VikramakeE: 
us a monument which speaks a rich language through its style, although - 



::'es by way of its inscription. 


b Agnzsvara at Chittur (Pis. 94a-b; appendix 14, no. 11). 

' : koyil appeared in a few previously discussed maps as an anomaly in two re- 
rits: it has a niche in its ardhamandapa (map 6 and Table B, p. 154) and it 
octagonal pilasters on the walls of its vimana (map 11 and Table E, p. 248). 
le “irst irregularity is caused by a badly executed renovation. This is demon- 
ated by the way the vestibule is attached to the vimana. The pilasters stand- 
: on the corners of the ardhamandapa do not display their character of corner 
asters sufficiently clearly. They should either be attached to the corner pi- 
cer of the vimana or not be there at all. Moreover, the corbels of the ardha- 
‘ :apa are angular, whereas those occurring on the vimana are throated. So the 
rient hall is obviously a later addition. As we have noticed at for instance 
./erumbur, niches were often incorporated in the new parts of a renovated 
b^ne (p. 120). The vari above the vyali frieze of the prastara is still un¬ 
paged. It runs the same course as at Tirukkattalai and Nangavaramas well as 

• -.'.e Mucukundesvara at Kodumbalur. Consequently, the original II-2-b koyil 

c have had a 1-A-O layout. It resembles the last mentioned shrine in every 
:ect except for the octagonal shape of its kals. The only other koyil with a 
xrlete set of such pilasters is located at Nangavaram which has the same sim- 
e appearance as the other two monuments. In an area characterized by square 
i . deviating forms should be interpreted as an indication that the building 
: acmparatively late for there are no arguments to date the two shrines at Nan- 
i --am and Chittur before the period in which the square pilaster was popular, 
r-efore, we propose to include the AgnTsvara in the group of dvitalas built by 
- less skilled craftsmen of the workshop which produced the other dvitalas. 

* : implies that this temple was also raised between A.D. 890-910. There is no 
iriptional evidence contradicting this point of view. 

A few monuments have not yet been discussed (appendix 14, nos. 23-25). They 
a che ekatalas in the eastern part of the Tiruchirappal1i District at Kumara- 
t alur, Somur and Perungudi, all indicated in map 5 and Table A as having a de- 
r deviating from the regional type. The small shrine at Alambakkam not far 
■v. of the Sapta Sthaha area was not taken up as it did not appear on this 
as an anomaly. Now that we know more about the architectural development in 
r Ti ruchi rappal li District than in the first pages of chaDter three, we can 
-ally try to settle these loose ends, starting with the temple which shows 
:ast affinities with the Sapta Sthanas. 
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The Kailasanatha at Alambakkam (Pis. 95a-b; appendix 14, no. 22). 

This incomplete shrine has retained some of the refined features common 
monuments built during the days of Aditya I. Due to its geographical pos" 
a comparison with the shrine at MelatiruppUndurutti seems permissable (P': 
with regard to their first talas. These indeed resemble each other incite 
feature which was introduced at Melatiruppundurutti , the only eka 
among the Sapta Sthanas, i.e. the podigai under the lintel over the niche 
the walls of the virriaha (PI. 29b). A few other monuments of the same per*: 
so have this entirely superfluous ornament for it was applied in the dvi:£ 
at Andanallur, Nangavaram, Tirukkattalai, Allur, and on the Agastyesvara ; 
laiyur (A.D. 890-892). Later on it appears also on the ekatalas at Peru-: 
Somur, Tirumayanam (A.D. 935-940) and KTlappa^uvur (A.D. 984), and on the 
koyils at Manampadi (A.D. 988-990) and Dadapuram (A.D. 1000-1006). From 
list of examples it is clear that the tiny podigais incorporated in the 
work of the elaborate Early Cola niche cannot be associated with either e 
cular regional preference or with a specific period. Since inscriptiona' 
ce is lacking we can only determine the date of the Kailasanatha at Ala~c 
by way of its style and we therefore believe that this damaged ekatala . a: 
built by the less trained craftsmen who raised the dvitalas on a IA2a bcif 
the Tiruchirappalli District (between A.D. 890-910). Being an ekatala, -- 
is the counter part of the shrine at Mel ati ruppundurutti which also she*; 
peculiar superfluous podigai. 


The Ag-nTsvara at Kurraravayalur (appendix 14, no. 23). 

This shrine can hardly be studied as it is hidden behind all kinds of ac: 
walls and other obstructions, but its extremely small size is obvious. 3= 
renovation its tiny I-2-a layout cannot have included niches in the ce-: 
bays. The present ni ches—added when the shrine was rebuilt—do not contain - 
and are so narrow that they almost look like panjaras or blind niches. 7-e 
pie reminds us of the AgnTs'vara at Tirukkattuppalli (p. 144), which demc- 
the same problem. The renovators of this last shrine never found a prope- 
tion for the problem (PI. 58b), but at Kumaravayalur a more successful a:' 
was carried out. However, it is clear that without removing the entire ba; 
an old Muttaraiyar temple, it is impossible to create sufficient wall sz£ 
proper niches in the new walls. So, the AgnTs'vara at Kumaravayal ur must £ 
have been an old Muttaraiyar building, dating from before A.D. 870. At p- 
it is a I-2-a/l-A-0 on a IA2a base, but originally it must have had a 0-4-; 
out. 
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Tks Siva koyils at Somur and Perungudi (Pis. 96-97; appendix 14, nos. 24-25). 
"-.ese two shrines do not have the vimana design common in this region. As I-l-a 
uildings they can be compared with that at Tiruppalturai (PI. 56) rebuilt ca. 
-.D. 960 (appendix 9), i.e. long after the period in which II-2-b and I-2-a vi- 
-anas were constructed. Due to the absence of a vari we are inclined to date 
Both Siva koyils before the renovation of the temple at Tiruppalturai which al¬ 
ready displays this element. Their vague Rajakesari records do not contradict 
uch an attribution. 

If we consider these monuments as examples of a transitional period in which 
:nly small shrines were built, exactly as in the KaverT delta proper, then the 
e<atala at Viralur (appendix 14, no. 12) represents the end of the dvitala phase 
in this region. The six pilasters on its wall were still incorporated into the 
-.emple design but the dvitala construction which goes with it automati cally, ap- 
zeared just too much of an effort. So we suggest a date around A.D. 925 for this 
shrine which started this discussion in the first place (pp- 285-86). 


£.2.2. The "Irukkuvel" temples in relation to the "Early Cola" Sapta Sthanas. 

We should like to make a few final comments on the architectural activi¬ 
ties observed in the region including the area around Tanjavur. Accepting the 
existence of a workshop, it is interesting to find a production rate similar to 
that which we noticed a century later (p. 165). The twenty-two monuments men¬ 
tioned in Fig. 42, p. 215, the five koyils at Kodumbalur (the Aivar koyi 1, the 
three original Muvar koyils and the Mucukundesvara), the temples at Tirukkatta- 
'ai and Chittur as well as at Alambakkam add up to thirty examples of this 
Workshop. As a few shrines undboubtedly disappeared completely we have roughly 
-orty koyils built in the period of about forty years between A.D. 870-910, 

.nich coincides roughly with the reign of Aditya I. We should, therefore, not 
-e surprised to read in a record of his great-grandson, Sundara Cola, that Adi¬ 
lya I was responsible for the string of lofty temples along the banks of the 
HaverT from the mountains to the sea. 56 ^ Admittedly, more than a quarter of 
these shrines was built under the patronage of Budi Vikramakesari and as they 
,ere spread over a wide area, they are not half as impressive as the massive 
concentrated power radiating from the Rajarajesvara at Tanjavur. All the same, 
though built on a more human scale, they constitute a convincing and unique 
zroof of the workmanship of a specific group of people. 

Since this skill was the result of constant training, we may safely assume 
that under the prevailing conditions, i.e. the continual pressure for more 
shrines, a kind of atelier was indispensable. This explains the great difference 
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in quality with regard to decorations and sculptures which can be noticed 
tween temples constructed in the early years of this atelier (the first c~ 
Sapta Sthanas) and those constructed later on (Ti rukkandiyUr, Tiruvaiylru, 
ruchchennampundi, Kumbakonam, Srfni vasanal 1 ur, Pullamangai, Lalgudi, Tirukka'i 
and Kodumbalur) and again between this last group of temples and those raise: 
the younger craftsmen trained meanwhile in the atelier, the II-2-b vimana: 
a IA2a base upstream the KaverT and in the Irukkuvel area. 

When we combine these two training stages of the Early Cola artists 
the three phases distinguished in Fig. 42 (p. 215), then the following S( 
provides the complete — though compact — building history in the KaverT a 
during the reign of Aditya I and his vassals. 


First stage: 

A.D. 870-875(phase 1) 
875-880(phase 2) 


Ndrttamalai 


Second stage: 

A.D. 875-890(phase 2 
continued) 


Tiruppalanam 
Tillaisthdnam 
Tiruvedikkudi 
Tiruchchdtturai 
Me la tiruppunduru t ti 
Tirukkandiyur 
Tivuvaiya.ru 

~ (a)~+ (b)_ 

Ti vv.ehchennaxnpun<K | 
Kumbakonam 
Tivuveru/nbuv 
Svvnivasanalluv 
Pullamangai 
Lalgudi 
Tirukkalavuv 
Nemam _ 

A.D. 890-910(phase 3) \~Tivuchchenduvai 

Kilaiyiiv(A) 1) 
Kodurrba luv(Mv) 2)1 


workshop 
first ge 
of sthapi- 
sculptori 


Workshop 
generat-;- 
trained : 
tis and 


(b) new gene-i 
of trail 


(b) 


Alambakkam 
Alluv(2x) 
Andayialluv 
Nangavavam 
Kodumbalur(Av) 
Tivukkattalai 
Chittur 
Kilaiyur(C) 


1) Capital of the Palluvettaraiyars . 

2) Capital of the Irukkuvels 3 temple complex cora 
of three main shrines and fifteen parivdrdlap / _ 
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Some considerations about the significance of the podigai 


- 2 study of Indian architecture it is common practice to pay attention to the 
irigai or corbel, whether it is a structural part or an ornament as in the case 

- vimanas. During the period of nearly 200 years discussed by us, the podigai 
i-ged only once. The first Cola corbel was introduced ca. A.D. 870 and came 

■-.3 existence through the blending of two older types. This impure shape was 
**nsformed some 125 years later. It would be incorrect to describe these two 
-ces as the result of a development, for the second type appeared suddenly on 
/e walls of the huge Rajarajesvara around A.D. 990. 

In an effort to explain this abrupt change it would be an easy way out to 
«-gard all monuments decorated with the new type of corbel as not belonging to 
period. The purpose of this paragraph is to establish whether this point of 
5 ,- can be confirmed by stylistic features and inscriptional evidence on terri¬ 
es showing the new T-shaped podigai and on shrines displaying the old, angul¬ 
ar corbel but carrying records indicating a later period of construction. We 
-all, however, start with a short survey of the first period in which the cha- 
"scteristic Early Co]a corbel was created. 


"'.The first appearance of the Early Cola podigai ca. A.D.870. 

~-e first Early Cola podigai appeared in the years the Sapta Sthanas were erect- 
On these phantastic buildings we can trace the blending process of the 
Booth, angular podigai of the Calukyas with the round, throated corbel of the 
: illavas,for among the Sapta Sthanas different profiles occur on one and the 
L-e building (appendix 5, aspect 19). Basically the Calukya corbel^ is a rect- 
.-gular block of which the ends were chopped off at an angle of 45°. The Mutta- 
•i-yar shrines employed the same, simple version which represents not so much a 
-cional characteristic but rather the first primitive stages of every architec 
-.-al style irrespecti ve of the area in which its development takes place. This 
:' 5 in, angular corbel was used on the monuments at Tiruppalanam, Tiruvedikkudi 
iT d Tirukkandiyur. Next to this type, there are a few podigais at Ti ruppalanam 
.-ichare merely a bundle of ribs and resemble the Pallava corbel, though they al 
-:=dy have an angular profile and a small vertical fascia. A more refined vers- 
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:r is the throated podigai consisting of equally wide ribs held together by 
- caranga or median band, a type tried out again at Tiruppalanam, Tillaistha- 

Tiruvedikkudi, Tiruchchatturai and Tiruvaiyaru (Pis. 23-24,27b). This in- 
fnaediate form developed into the third and last type — the throated podigai 
■ith median band and a deep groove at the bottom which was applied without ex¬ 
action on the shrine at Melatiruppundurutti (PI.29b). However, this final form 
■ the Early Cola podigai did not appear out of the blue, for some of the Cor¬ 
a's on the monuments at Tillaisthanam and Tiruvedikkudi have an incission at 
"he same place. 

After the Sapta Sthanas came into being, the sculptors could choose from 
"re various forms invented by the architects of these temples. Fig. 57 shows 
■at this indeed happened. Both the angular and the throated podigai occurred 
•de by side. It is equally clear, though, that the throated corbel was quite 
rcular in the delta. 

Two remarks should be made here. Firstly, we do not notice a similar quest 
:r an acceptable corbel in the shrines located west of the Grand Anicut (appen- 
: < 14). They have either the angular corbel or its throated version. Had these 
•=~ples been older than the Sapta Sthanas, then the architects of the latter 
:jld never have had to cut and saw bits and pieces out of the corbel-blocks in 
rder to create a form which existed hardly fifty miles further west on the bor¬ 
ers of their old homelands. So in this respect also the sthapatis of the Sapta 
-tranas appear to have been pathfinders. Secondly, the corbels of the koyils at 
' —jttani and Velachcheri, both in the Palar region, are partly designed accord- 
-g to the Pal lava idiom showing ribs without grooves. However, the small verti- 
s! fascia above these ribs deprives them of their Pallava character, since the 
illava corbel has ribs running up against the uttira. In this respect these 
"ines are transitional and should be attributed to the turn of the century. 

It must be pointed out here that the small vertical fascia immediately a- 

:ve the curved or ribbed profile of a corbel is not an invention of the Early 

:'as, for it appears already on the BhoganandfsVara at Nandi, a temple supposed 

58) 

*: have been built by Bana architects in the very beginning of the 9th century, 
“'is small detail somehow greatly attracted the early South Indian sthapatis, 
it was applied not only in the Bana country and in the Palar area at Velach- 
fceri and Tiruttani, but also in the Western Gahga tracts, for instance, at Kam- 
icahalli, and far to the north in the land of the Eastern Calukyas, for in- 
:=nce, at Biccavolu. 59 ^ However, the combination of an angular profile in which 
• :s (Velachcheri) and a groove (the Sapta Sthanas) were carved out, does not 
ccur in the other buildings just mentioned. 
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7.2.The transformation of the shape of the Cola podigai ca. A.D.990. 

As we already saw, the architects of the Rajarajesvara introduced the T-s-_b 
podigai. This T comes about by not chopping off part of the median band a* - 
angle of 45°, as a result of which the rectangularity of the original cort-1 
block is partly maintained. 

We shall now have to ascertain whether the Rajarajesvara is indeed a 
is tic landmark indicating a new period, not only in the delta, but throu:-.* 
the Cola country. Let us first review the situation in the delta. 

7.2.1. The introduction of the T-shaped podigai in the KaverZ delta and 
significance for dating temples. 

In the previous chapter we arrived at the conclusion that the construct :r i 
the Rajarajesvara absorbed most of the available craftsmen with the resul. . . 
only in a few cases of emergency temples were renovated or newly erectec. 1 
almost complete absence in the delta of shrines constructed during the - : 
reign of Rajendra I, seems to confirm this view. According to Balasubra—. 
only three koyils were taken in hand, viz. a pallipadai to inter the mor.i 
mains of a queen at Ramanatha Koyil, originally called the Panchavan Marf:-. 
Tsvaram (A.D. 1019) and two shrines which were renovated, one at Tiruma'a s 
rebuilt between A.D. 1013-1026 and the other, the Tyagarajesvara at Tirc.H 
reconstructed ca. A.D. 1030. 

In addition to these three monuments we may draw attention to the 
natha in the compound of the Tyagarajesvara, and four vi 11 age shrines at Veda- .n 
Colapuram and Maharajapuram as well as the Amman koyil in the compound c~ 1 
Sundaresvara at Melappaluvur (appendix 11, nos. 29-32, 34-37). 

In order to receive an impression of the essential, stylistic differ 
between monuments raised during the reign of Rajaraja I and the koyils ;_r*. 
mentioned, which were designed by architects working in the meantime on : - 
ge temple complex at Gahgaikondacolapuram, we have listed the details c - .1 
these koyils in Fig. 58, including those of the Amman shrine at Gangai*: 3 
colapuram. We also entered the shrines at Punjai and Tiruvenkadu, because t 
are considered to be the last vimanas built during the reign of Rajaraja 
(Figs. 52 , 54 pp. 252-62). 

From Fig. 58 some conclusions can be drawn. First of all it is evioe t 
the shrine at Punjai should not have been included for it is the only —a 
ce of an A component in the base. The rounded kumuda (B) is part of the a 
thana of all other monuments. Secondly, it appears that the temples wit' a 
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58. Characteristics of temples along the KaverT and in the delta built 
between A.D. 1000-1044. _ 


of vi11 age 
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= present 
= high upana 
= T-shaped 


L = lotus upana 
M = polygonal 


- = absent 
0 = octagonal 
R = round 


Th= throated 




• = bhutagana frieze replaced by a border of lotus petals. 

the kapota above the niche in addition to the usual makaratoranas; the plain 

. agati is slightly curved but without lotus petal decoration as in Calukya temple s 

*aped podigai combine this feature with a high or lotus upana and with the 
.-acteristic vyali frieze above the rounded kumuda. Of course, the Wanyaga- 
>-a at Tiruvarur does not stand on a lotus upana, since its huge lotus jagatT 
selfsufficient and the lower part of the koyil at Maharajapuram cannot be 
.lied as it is hidden by a thick layer of clay. 

In the third place, we see that the Tyagarajesvara at Tiruvarur, renovated 
A.D. 1030 ^, displays the throated podigai, whereas the pallipadai at Rama- 
:-a Koyil dated A.D. 1019 is decorated with the T-shaped corbel. This seems to 
:ate that there was no abrupt switch from one form to another, at least not 
ere villages where the memory of older shrines still lingered on. This point 
be further illustrated by the only otherkoyil situated in the compound of the 
rbaresvara at Melappaluvur. We know that a Pal 1 uvettaraiyar chieftain commis- 
:-ed a temple at this place in the days of Raj a raj a I (appendix 11, no. 37), which 
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was undoubtedly the koyil just mentioned. Here we see three types of per-; 
viz. the new T-shaped corbel, the throated podigai and the type in whic- 
cal lines are carved out. The presence of the older, main shrine appare~: 
vented the spontaneous acceptance of the new type of corbel. The same a:: 
to the Tyagarajes'vara and the Wanyaganatha at Tiruvarur, both situated -- 
same compound as the last Sembyan MahadevT monument, viz. the Acalesva-'a 
displays the throated podigais and the curious ground-plan (III)-5-c. 
patis of the Tyagarajesvara copied not only the throated podigai of the 
building but also its unusual layout. Since the Tyagarajesvara is the 
shrine in the compound, whereas the Wanyaganatha is only a subsidiary •: 
though situated within the same prakara—we believe that around A.D. 105C 
old, probably tiny, brick, main shrine was replaced by the far more imp'r 
vimana of type (?)-5-c, while the Wanyaganatha received the features o r - 
ceding main koyil. This would not only explain its IIBltype of base and-i: 
1-A-O layout, but also its angular podigai. 

The third renovated monument with an old-fashioned podigai is loca: 
Tirumalavadi. It was pulled down in A.D. 1013 at the orders of Rajaraja I 
old records were re-engraved in A.D. 1026 (appendix 11, no. 34). Its sv i 
made a selection of known types and features prevailing inthe delta since "3' 
of Aditya I, for its has aII-2-b vimana and a 11 B2a base, typical of Se~ 
MahadevT 1 s style, but displays the octagonal kal characteristic of 11th ce 
architecture in combination with a 10th century, throated, podigai (cf. Fig..-: 

From the above discussion it is clear that the throated corbel was 
ually applied in the KaverT delta when a new koyil was erected on an o': - 
This obvious attachment to a traditional shape is also demonstrated in or^ 
architectural details. However, whenever a temple was constructed at a -- 
— indicated by the complete absence of inscriptions dating from before 1 _ 
the T-shaped podigai in combination with the vyali frieze appears to ha- i 
a standard element. From Fig. 58, we also learn that there is a tendency t: n 
the charming row of bhutaganas by a rather dull border of lotus petals. 
pota as alternative of the makaratorana was tried out on the walls of v 
shrine in the Gangaikondacolesvara at the capital of Rajendra I (Fig. Er. 
three-dimensional kumbhapanjara was applied rather frequently. On the :~ 
we do not notice any structural changes in the layout of the garbhagr'-i 
ardhamandapa. 

The above observation with regard to the introduction of kumbhapa^. 
be added to the features which in our opinion are characterisec of the - 
between A.D. 870-1044. All these elements are tabulated in Fig. 60 (p. . 
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Gahgaikondacolapuram; 

b) Gangaikondacolesvara, Kulambandal; 

c) Vedaranyesvara, Vedaranyam. 


: addition to changes in decorative details such as and ma 

Lratoranas(Fig- 59a) , we should like to draw attention to the drastic alterat 
= profile of thekapotaandthe drifting.position of the kudu. The border or 
J i s now placed higher up on the kapota and a vertical fascia is added under 
:ath. This type of profile became common not only in the bub ^ 

--ar area (Fig. 59b) and the Tinnelveli District (appendix 16, fig. b). In 
deUa two types occur simultaneously in the 11th century (Figs 59a and c) . 

-I k-udu seems to. have completed 

rSf^e^iS^f^^rthf^oL of.the base and the prastara at Kut- 
51am dating from A.D. 986(p. 193, note 68; Fig.41c, p. 211). 
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Fig. 60. Basic changes in and additions to the temples in the Kaven de - 
between A.D. 870-1044. 
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1) raised on local initiative. 2) built by wealthy citizens. 

S = straight profile; 0 = ogeed or bell-shaped; -= applied once; 

- - - = applied incidentally; - = applied throughout. 

Reading the columns vertically each phase is distinguished by a characte 
sequence of heights. The basic difference between phases I and II is t-= 
troduction of the false antarala (+). The appearance of the panjara is t'r 
between these two first steps in the development of the Early Cola style. \ 
differences between phase II and III are the addition of niches in the 
the ardhamandapa and the disappearance of the panjaras. In phase IV we n: 
that the architect had a freedom of choice with regard to the layout , v- 
ber of niches in the vimana and the application of panjaras on the walls : 
ther the vimana or the ardhamandapa. At the same time the three-dimension* 















"bhapanjaras were introduced as a new decorative element. After A.D. 1000 
:-ase V) some ornamental changes occur, viz. the angular shape of the podigai 
is occasionally altered into a T, the bhutagana frieze could be replaced by a 
iimabandha, the makaratorana by a small kapota and finally, the roundish pro¬ 
's of the main kapota could become bell-shaped and carry its border of circles 
ghtly higher up while the layouts show all possible corrbinations of old types. 

In view of these observations we can conclude that the architects of the 
~°st three phases were experimenting with the shape of the structure itself, 

■-=reas in the last two phases ornamental aspects of the building were emphasi¬ 
se. After A.D. 1000 the heart of the temple complex became a less important 
aments in the minds and hands of the designers and artists. A re-orientation 
Kt have taken place towards other structured details, such as gopuras, 
'I'dapas and shrines dedicated to minor deities. Consequently, the last 
Ecade of the 10th century in which the only contribution was the introduction 
the kumbhapanjara, seems to mark the transition from the Early to 
me Middle Cola period. This implies that any discussion of Middle Cola 
2 -pies at village level will have to focus on other structures of the 
“pie complex including their ornamental details, for a further study of the 
i stribution-patterns of the layouts and the vertical composition of the main 
•rines will merely demonstrate an irregular pattern in the KaverT delta. Whe¬ 
re this is also the case in the Palar region is another problem but itcertainly 
:es not apply to the two Cola pyramids. Therefore, we shall conclude our study 
r~j\ a review of 11th century architecture in the old Pallava domain followed by 
t discussion of the Rajarajesvara and the Garigaikondacolesvara. 

\ .2. The Palar region 

• the discussion of the vari, the upana and the kal, it became evident that in 
T e Palar region monuments with T-shaped podigais are characterized by more than 
vis new ornament.(pp. 228-233, pp. 236-243). Apart from the podigai, the inno- 
i-.ions in the KaverT delta were restricted to the bhutagana frieze and the de¬ 
lation above the niches. The monuments in the Palar area show more variations, 
-st of all, it is remarkable that the T-shaped podigai was not accepted as en- 
r '-ely satisfactory and was changed into a kind of a drop (Fig. 57, p.300). A second, 

*3 -or alteration concerns the profi le of the kapota (Fig. 59b, p. 305). The vertical 
iscia under the border of circles became a permanent feature in contrast to 
-e KaverT delta where it was applied only occasionally. In the third place, kar- 
i<utTs appear on the grTva platform, a conception as old as the Rathas at Ma- 
-illapuram. A fourth obvious deviation from the Cola idiom is the preference for 
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Fig. 61. Tentative clustering of monuments in the Palar area built dur-'-- 
the 9th-11th centuries, according to their "Palar" and/or Col' 
characteristics. 
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the apsidal shape, be it applied to the entire building or merely to the super- 
:tructure. A fifth remarkable phenomenon is the appearance of a kind of canopy 
=oove the image of Daksinamurti (p. 238), and finally, the frieze of bhutaganas 
-5 occasionally substituted by a border of lotus petals at one or more places 
-nder the uttira. All these features as well as the monuments on which they oc¬ 
cur, are listed in Fig. 61. 

These deviations from the Early Cola style—which prevailed in the del¬ 
es till far into the 11th century (cf. the Tyagarajes'vara at Tiruvarur, dated 
: .D. 1030)-do not occur in equal measure in the Palar monuments discovered so 
•far. These shrines can be divided into four groups, viz. the koyils at Kavantan- 
calam and Vempakkam as well as the Sokkesvara at KancT, which resemble each 
ether in certain respects; the monuments at Kujambandal and Pudur which could 
almost be called twins, the tritala at Kuvam which should be included in the 
croup of tritalas already discussed in the context of the upana (pp. 236- 43), 
end finally, the Visnu Perumals at Tirumalisai and Tiruvadandai which are strip- 
ced of any sign of individuality of their own, and which we would rather con¬ 
sider as standardized models built in strict accordance with the fixed rules 
'aid down in the sastras. 

In order to emphasize the character of each cluster, we shall now discuss 
these four groups of monuments one by one. 


The koyils at Kavantandalam<, Vempakkam and Konev, (Pis. 99a-b; 98; 71a-b and iOO; 

(the Sokkesvara) appendix 15, nos.20-21 and 24). 

"ne Colesvara at Kavantandalam can be attributed to ca. A.D. 1016 on the basis 
of an inscription on the Visnu temple in the same village. No reliable inscrip- 
tional evidence is available with regard to the other two shrines. The Siva tern- 
ole at Vempakkam is, unfortunately, a ruin and moreover, almost permanently 
submerged in the centre of the Poinee lake, an irrigation reservoir. The Sokkes- 
,-ara was reconstructed about ten years ago. Nevertheless,both monuments have re¬ 
tained many of their remarkable and intriguing features. 


.he podigai. 

-he Sokkesvara has a straight forward, T-shaped podigai.At Kavantandalam and 
.empakkam the slanting part on either side of the TJs ribbed and occasionally 
the T is transformed into some kind of hook as at Kavantandalam (Pis. 71a, 98 
and 99a). 

The prastara. 

With regard to this complex element the three temples resemble each other, for 
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the profile of the kapota is bell-shaped and adorned with excessive!', 
dus cutting across the border of circles and the vertical fascia. Moss 
kudus are literally decapitated. The circles in the kudus of the Sokkes. 
depict scenes of lihga worship framed by a leaf-like ornamentation f'_- 
up;at Vempakkam the kudu consists of large scrolls surrounding a hums" 
(P1.98);at Kavantandalam the kudu is only superficially carved.Turnirr 
attention to the vyali frieze, we notice experiments with the "vyalis 
on the corners which are in fact makaras. At Kavantandalam they still ; 5 
the type common in the 10th century, viz. a fearsome head with eyes, e=-_ 
ed-up trunk and a wide open mouth displaying a warrior with a sword; at 
kam this aggressive animal has turned into a smooth form reminding us ;* 
tops, decorated with rope-like ornamentation; at KancT(S)the makaras ha.e 
ed into a streamlined projection (PI. 71a-b). 

The makaratorana. 

At Vempakkam the makaratorana still resembles those of the Colas (appe' 
at Kavantandalam we find loose scroll-work framing deities which stanc : 
of protruding pedestal (PI. 99a),-at K5ncT(S) the basic ingredients of the 
na are present, but they are remodelled in such a way that the ornamerc 
more like the frame of a picture (PI. 100). Apart from these strange 
nas on the walls of the ardhamandapa, we are also confronted with a ka:: 
ed by an ordinary makaratorana on the walls of the vimana (PI. 71a). 

The leal. 

All three monuments share the exaggerated lotus petals under their pala 
other respects the kals vary considerably. At Kavantandalam there are s 
nels instead of the normal malasthanas and the fine quality of the decc 
the kalasa and the kumbha can best be compared with that at Tirumullai.I 
74 and 99b). The panel decoration at Vempakkam is of a coarser quality, 
kals are attractive and remind us of those of the simple, carved panels 
vallam (Fig. 47b, p. 229; appendix 15, no. 16). The pilasters at KancT(S 
other hand, are rather awkwardly decorated with a rudimentary malasthars 
99b-100), and resemble those at Melpadi (Fig. 47a, p. 229). 

The superstructure. 

Unfortunately, the original sikhara of the shrine in the Poinee lake has 
peared. At present, the badly damaged roof is a circular, brick construe 
The Sokkesvara at Kanci has a granite dome of enormous size, due to the : 
sence of the two extra pilasters of the first tala inherent to an I-l-b 
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5 dome is surrounded by tiny karnakutTs. At Kavantandalam the apsidal sikha- 
ithout additional kutTs was selected. The two superstructures differ not 
in their shape — the Pal lava apsis and the Cola dome — but also in the grT- 
-iches, for the old design, including a lintel, was appli ed at KancT (S). At Ka- 
tandalam, on the other hand, the kudus rest on the uttira which is decorated 
- a border of lotus petals and which, moreover, runs on under the kudus. In 
s construction the lintel above the podigais carrying the kudus is superflu- 
and was, consequently not incorporated into the total design of the gnva 


-ertical and horizontal layout. 

these two respects the three monuments also deviate clearly from the current 
= style, for they belong either to the impure I-2-b type (Kavantandalam) or 
che I-l-b category of vimanas (KancT, Vempakkam). Their 1-A-l layout , used 
the Colas, could well be a combination which developed independently and si- 
caneously in the Colamandalam and in the Tondaimandalam (p. 230, cf. Brahma- 
anj, appendix 15, no. 11). All three temples stand on a simple IA2a base— 
cype which was known from the days of the Pallavas. In fact, the only four 
isputably Cola features of these shrines are the vari interrupted by niches, 
lotus upana, the small sculptures on either side of an image at KancT and 
antandalam, and the round sikhara at KancT. 

When we compare these three buildings with those at Kulambandal and Pudur, 
is obvious that the last two cannot be closely associated with the (Early) 

'astyle either,though they do share the most important structural aspects with it. 

koyils at Kulambandal and Pudur (Pis. 20a-b, 101; appendix 15, nos.23 and 29) 
rhuge Gangaikondacolesvara at Kulambandal is a free-standing and perfect ex- 
:'e of the Middle Cola period, for the Early Cola -B- layout is extended with 
antarala and a mukhamandapa. The much smaller koyil at Pudur shows the same 
rtions, though its mukhamandapa has completely collapsed. 

The Gangaikondacolesvara was commissioned - as its name indicates - during 
e reign of Rajendra I by a priest who is believed to have belonged to a fa- 
.3 Tanjavur caste, a fact which could explain its close structural affinity 
s. the delta idiom. 

In contrast to the former three shrines, the two monuments at Kulambandal 
: Pudur do not distinguish themselves by their decorative details, for in 
•s respect both buildings were left practically unadorned. However, some 
-_ctural features are sufficiently interesting to deserve our attention. 


The superstructure. 

In both instances the s'ikharas are bulbous and surrounded by karnakutTs. 
kudus above the grTva niches stand on a kapota which, in our opinion, is 
velty, not only in this part of the country but also further south. More: 
at Kulambandal the kutTs, salas and the connecting walls of the hara, a' 
play kapotas in line with each other, thus creating the impression of a s- 
uninterrupted kapota not far above the main kapota of the first tala. This 
cept seems a new contribution to Cola architecture, for it was neither a:: 
in earlier buildings, nor in the Rajarajesvara at Tanjavur, nor in the r..z-_ 
nument at Gangaikondacolapuram (PI. 20a). 63 ) 

This second kapota results from the fact that the kutTs and salas as 
as the wall connecting these aedicules are double storeyed, for the smal' 
ras of all these elements do not rest immediately on their walls, but are 
slightly elevated by means of a grTva which in its turn stands on the rera 
second kapota. However, this type of hara is not really a novelty, for ra¬ 
ge Pallava monuments at KancT, Mamallapuram and Uttaramallur show the sare 
culiarity. This does not imply that the Pal lavas knew only the hara with : 
ble kapota, for in each second and following hara of their large buildinc: 
well as in the first hara of the Mukunda Nayanar at Mamallapuram (PI. 37 
kapota is absent as in the Cola vimanas. 

The vertical and horizontal layout . 

Apart from the canopy above the image of Daksinamurti, the two buildings 
strate a well-balanced, vertical composition - an aspect which was, so f= 
ical of the Early Cola style. At PudiJr, the I-2-b vimana gives, at firs: 
the impression of being out of balance due to an extra pair of pilasters 
either side of the protruding central bay. However, the tiny karnakutTs : -r 
griva platform eliminate this impression, since they appear to be the ex:= 
of these two pairs of kals on either side of the protruding central bay 
At Kulambandal the 3-B-l layout might be considered an anomalous and uni 
sign, but in view of the fact that the remains of the original mukhamanca:, 
clearly reveal the former presence of four niches in its walls, we can s=- 
assume that the image-bearing function of the ardhamandapa was transfers: 
to the mukhamandapa, in contrast to, for instance the situation at Ganca- 
colapuram, where the walls of the mukhamandapa are plain and those of the 
dhamandapa are lavishly decorated with images (PI. 19b). The presence of 
nichesin the ardhamandapa walls at Kulambandal may seem superfluous, but 
explained by the fact that this had become the standard place of the imaa 
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I^rga and Ganesa, a symbolic position which, apparently, could not be changed. 

r'.-j podigai and the pras tara. 

"he podigais on both shrines differ in a daring way from the newly introduced 
“-shape at Tanjavur. They are almost independent elements carved into a kind 
of pinacle, only vaguely reminiscent of the stark T. The prastaras are of the 
now common, bell-shaped type. However, the kudus are closed and placed half- 
•ay up the kapota above the border of circles (Pis. 20b and 19a). The makaras 
:r the corners are once again "realistic", mythological animals, though all 
^nds of human beings, single and in pairs, performing all sorts of activities 
emerge from their mouths. Bhutaganas and lotus petals are present under the vi- 
-ana-cum-ardhamandapa and the mukhamandapa respectively. The shrine at Kulam- 
:andal demonstrates its regional character not only by its podigais and its 
:jperstructure, for the small sculptures on either side of the Daksinamurti 
■iche are also incorporated into the walls in an unfamiliar way. Here, the fi¬ 
gures of rsis are not part of the blocks in which the base of a kal was carved 
- as in Early Cola temples — but are depicted on loose blocks added to the 
-inished walls later on. The holes on either side of the Daksinamurti niche 
>ere apparently meant for the tenons of these images no longer present(Pl.20a). 

In view of all this we venture to state that the monuments at Kulambandal 
and Pudur respresent a style different from that of the temples at Kavantanda- 
'am, Vempakkam and KancT(S),and that they must somehow be associated with the 
sthapatis working in the KaverT delta—a point of view which seems to be under- 
'ined by the presence of the 11B1 base at Kulambandal, which was, after all, the 
-ost characteristic of all Cola features. Since Rajendra I is known to have re¬ 
sided in Kanci 6 ^ and died at Brahmadesam — of which Pudur was a part — it is 
quite likely that some sthapatis from Tanjavur or Gartgaikondacolaouram were ac¬ 
tive in these parts of the vast Cola empire. 

The tritalas at Kuvcon, Tiruvorriyur 3 Tirv.ppachohiyur and Tinmullaivayil (ap¬ 
pendix 15, nos. 22, 27, 30, 31). 

«e discussed the tritalas at Tiruvorriyur, Ti ruppachchiyur and Tirumul 1 aivayi 1 
at great length when dealing with the upana (pp. 236-243). One of the main 
problems faced by their sthapatis was how to divide the elongated walls in a 
satisfactory way, a problem restricted to apsidal and rectangular vimanas. In 
the elephant’s backs at Tiruvorriyur and Ti rumul 1 ai vayi 1, the solution was found 
by adding a unique type of panjara; at Kuvam and Tiruppachchiyur, both rectang¬ 
ular vimanas, blind niches adorned with makaratoranas were designed (Fig. 48, 
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p. «7). At Kuvam two pilasters carrying a kapota were added on either si 
the central niche. In its turn this kapota was decorated with kudus and 
and gives the impression of being connected to an otherwise completely ; 
dent kudu on the main kapota by means of two slender ribbons cutting per 
cularly across the uttira. This uttira displays rosettes at short, reguli 
tances and carries a lively row of bhutaganas which is interrupted only 
ribbons cutting through the uttira. At that place a few lotus petals we- 
carved instead. The makaratoranas above the niches show the well-known, 
curved profile of the Early Co]a style (appendix 6), but within these 1 
the concept of the makaratorana is entirely lost. For, relatively large 
fill the space, as for instance above the Lihgodbhava image where a recli 
Visnu is depicted in full length. The podigais do not show experiments 
they are simply plain, T-shaped. 

In suite of the fact that the earliest dated record at Kuvam mentis 
year A.D. 1057, we attribute this monument to the early days of the 11th 
ry, the period in which the other tri talas were erected. None of these - 
ings provides epigraphies! evidence for their dates but their style per- 
close relation between their sthapatis and is indicated by the experime- 
the apsidal and rectangular layout as well as the absence of experiment- 
the shape of their podigais (cf. Fig. 61, p. 308 ). 

The Visnu Koyils at Tiruvadandai and Timmalidai (appendix 15, nos. 26 
Anybody able to interpret appendix 15, can produce an exact copy of these 
Visnu shnnes. In our opinion this indicates that they were built in st> 
cordance with the rules of the sastras without any additional embellish-* 
Since the Visnu Perumal at Tirumalisai carries inscriptions which date 7 
earliest from the 13th century but, nevertheless, displays the contours 
the Cola makaratorana, the T-shaped corbel and the perfect II-2-b/l-A-i I 
in combination with an attached mukhamandapa, we are inclined to conside- 
other Visnu Perumal at Tiruvadandai also as a product of some undefined 
in which temples were erected according to the sastras. This period had , 
tely not yet started when the tritalas and the monuments at Kavantandalar 
pakkam, Kanci (S), Kul.ambandal and Pudur were built(cf. pp. 241 - 42 ’). 

In this connection a final remark should be made with regard to the 
cachchimayana shrine in the compound of the Ekambaranatha at Kandi (appt, 
no. 25), which we mentioned when dealing with the upana (p. 242). Due to 
extra moulding this temple must have been built during the period in whi 
high upana became popular in the delta, i.e. after A.D. 990-1000 This i, 
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'.'it its podigai must have been carved into a T, for this was the practice of 
re sculptors working in the Palar area during those days (cf.Fig. 57, p. 300 ). 
--ortunately, the corbels of this large subshrine do not belong to this new 
- . p e . On the contrary, they display the angular and throated versions decora- 
:ed with a median band. To complicate matters even more, the architects designed 
•;t only kapotas with straight profiles and kudus cutting right across the bor- 
lEr of circles, but also vimana walls according to the ORM formula adding lotus 
:„:s to the square bases of the polygonal kals on the corners.As such this 1-A-l 
'-:~ple reminds us of another 1-A-l building constructed at Goburapatti in the 
fverT area around A.D. 990-1000. This shrine also stands on a high upana and 
iftows variation in its kal profiles (PI. 49). The peculiar lotus buds decorating 
re delicately carved pilasters of the Tirucachchimayana remind us of the Sem- 
an MahadevT koyil at Vriddhachalam (Fig. 41b, p. 211). The padmabandha under 
■-*= upana is a repetition of a similar border under the jagatT.The Ti rucachchimayana 
s-=res this new combination of plinth mouldings with the temple at Tirukko- 
1 ur (appendix 13, no.24) rebuilt around A.D. 1058 and with that at Tiruvadan- 
.which we attributed to the end of the 11th century at the earliest (p.242). 

In view of the fact that the Tirucachchimayana is a subshrine in front of 
re main temple, it cannot have been constructed prior to the reign of Rajendra 
: subshrines of this size previously unknown. Consequently, we have 
:: conclude that the Tirucachchimayana is another example of the assumed prac¬ 
tice to erect buildings in strict accordance with the descriptions in the sas- 
:-as.However, in this case qualified sculptors were commissioned to embellish 
according to the taste of the Early Colas. We would not be surprised if 
iiis order was issued by Kulottuhga I or III, for in those days the sculptors 
*e-e once again highly trained as is obvious from the carvings on the large 
1*11 surfaces of the immense buildings at Darasuram and Tribhuvanam (cf.Pls. 
.:2a-e). 

We are well aware of the fact that we are not in a position to draw final 
conclusions with regard to the precise dates of the monuments just discussed, 
-iwever, according to us, they may belong to roughly the first three decades of 
:~e 11th century, for at that time there were apparently two styles in the making 
" the Palar area. The first is represented by the monument at Kavantandalam, 

'. splaying features which should probably be associated with the Bana style, 
last of the Palar area. The second, represented by the shrine at Kulambandal, 

:eems to be a continuation of the Early Co]a style. Much later, temples were 
instructed in which the unique, regional style was eliminated in favour of a 
:et of rules reflecting almost completely the basic Early Cola elements. 
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Consequently, the dates mentioned in Fig. 61 should be taken me re "!.• 
provisional suggestions. When more monuments in this area as well as ir. -_* 
neighbouring districts to the north and west will become known, it may i 

be possible to check the validity of our arguments as expressed in these i 


7.3 Comments upon the podigai as indicator of a style. 

From our discussion in the previous paragraphs it may have become clear - - 
the shape of the podigai cannot be used as criterion for the dating of ten i 
Everything depends on the location of the monument on which the podigai : 
For, in the Palar region the T-shaped corbel is part of almost all koyi's a 
during the first half of the 11th century, whereas in the KaverT area sr- 
decorated with the throated podigai do not necessarily belong to the 9th or 
10th century. Some of them are later in date. 

Another problem is whether or not changes in the shape of a podiga* \ 
part of a general transition from one style to another. In this connect!or < 
distinction should be made once more between 11th century architecture n 
Palar region and that of the KaverT area. For, in the north some remarks: * 
novations are noticeable, whereas in the KaverT area the alterations are - 
pressive - at least not in the ordinary ekatalas and dvitalas(cf. Fig. 5: 

The next question is whether the Rajarajesvara at Tanjavur where the 1 
shaped podigai was first tried out successfully, reveals basic changes - i 
parts of the building as well. From our study of the Sapta Sthanas it a::- - 
that the sthapatis of this group of koyils carried out experiments not cr 
regard to the shape of the corbel but actually with regard to almost al' 
aspects also.In view of the discrepancies in the demarcation of the EarL m 
period we must conclude that the T-shaped podigai is indeed a doubtful cr--ji 
and that it is also difficult to attribute other features to either the Ei \ 
the Middle Cola style.In this connection two further questions can be fc-n| 

- is the Rajarajesvara with its T-shaped podigai a product of the school 
byan MahadevT and, consequently, has it to be separated from its cour.te- i 
at Gangaikondacolapuram or 

- are the two imperial buildings both representatives of a new phase in I: . 
architecture - a phase which, as we saw earlier on, contained a restri:: s 
number of rather small koyils, each characterized by a unique combinat-: 
the ground-plan of its vimana and its ardhamandapa. 
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"first possibility was suggested by Barrett and Soundara Rajan(pp. 59 and 
note 68). The alternative is represented by the views of Sastri and Bala- 
: — •'ahmanyam (p. 59). As we shall see further on the first suggestion cannot 
-r substantiated, for comparison of the two monuments in question shows that 

- as in the case of the earlier workshops — the sthapatis at Gangaikondacola- 
3--am systematically tried to avoid duplication of the structural and ornament- 

ietails of the Rajarajesvara at Tanjavur. Moreover, these vast masses of 
p ecl U P granite blocks clearly demonstrate that in many respects the idiomatic 
es as laid down by the architects of the previous two a tel iers, were care- 
y applied. So, on stylistic grounds it is incorrect to separate these monu- 
-*ts from eachother. 

In our opinion we are dealing with a dual development. At the village level, 

- and outside the Cojamandalam shrines were built which differed from the Early 
.a monuments in minor decorative innovations and re-arrangements of Early Cola 

■--jctural designs( pp. 307-08). At Tanjavur and Gangai.kondacolapuram structural 
- :eriments were continued during the first half of the 11th century as we shall 

k» illustrate.*^) 


We start with the layout of the two vimanas which belong to the sandhara 
ass. Their central bays project - at Tanjavur as part of a -4- ground-plan, 
"'.e at Gangaikondacolapuram the -3- variant was selected (Fig. 62). 
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Ground-plans of the upana and vimana at 

a) Tanjavur 

b) Gangaikondacolapuram 
1. upana 2. vimana. 

N=niche; KP=kumbhapanjara; Dv=dvarapala. 


Fig. 63.General layout 
°f^the_buildings at a) 
Tanjavur and b) Gangaikon- 
daco]apuram. 1. vimana;2. 
antarala; 3.staircase; 
4.mukhamandapa. 

-ccording to us these differences in ground-plan in combination with the charac- 
-=.-'istically Early Co]a, projecting,central bay,were created intentional ly.For, 
-e theoretical variants -3-c and -4-c (cf. Fig. 23, p. 87) were so far never 
-::iied in the Colamandalam. However, it is interesting to note that the proto- 






type of the ground-plan of the Rajarajesvara was used at Narttamalai, where 
Vijayalaya Colesvara (V-5-c) is the elaborate variation of the -4-b layout, 
thermore, the sthapatis adapted the complete 3-B-3 layout which was a cont^ 
tion of Sembyan MahadevT's workshop, for they designed an ardhamandapa wit- 
straight walls without projections and a series of niches in each wall. B. 
this wide and elongated hall should rather be called a mukhamandapa, for zi-i 
false antarala has meanwhile turned into a real corridor. A staircase on e' 
side of the antarala leads up to the side-entrances of both buildings. Frcr 
we know about the tradition of the Early Cola sthapatis, it is indeed not 
prising that the application of this staircase - which is a new structural - 
ment in Cola architecture - is different in each building. At Tanjavur it : 
tends well into the temple compound and, moreover, occupies the entire le , ‘- 
of the antaralawall, whereas at Garigaikondacolapuram i t remains within the ci- 
ference of the shrine and is considerably narrowerthan the length of the corridc'- 

The concept of a real antarala was applied as early as A.D. 875-890 =: 
nivasanallur, where the Koranganatha was constructed as a sandhara vimana. 
this building the staircase is still absent, for at the time the high upa- 
not yet part of the Early Cola idiom. As soon as the upana became an elev=i~ 
part consisting of several mouldings, a staircase was required. 

The tendency to add more and more niches to a building - a tendency 
is noticeable throughout the Early Cola period down to A.D. 985 - was obv*:: 
continued in the two huge, imperial vimanas. In this connection it should it 
pointed out that — in contrast the Early Cola practice — the lateral niches i 
cupy the lateral projecting bays on either side of the wide central sala. ~ 
kumbhapanjaras are now placed in the recesses which in previous days were 
served for devakosthas. 6 *^ 

The first tala walls are divided into two sections by means of an — *r • 
place unexpected - intermediate kapota. Vertically the walls of both buil: 
are different. At Tanjavur the central bays contain huge doors - proper?. gL 
ed by two gigantic dvarapalas(Fig. 62a). Furthermore, there is a kumbhapa* n 
in each of the eight recesses per wa11. The space above the dvarapalas cc~ 
niches. So, in total there are ten devakosthas in each vimana wall. At 
kondacolapuram, on the other hand, each dvarapala is replaced by four rov.s 
tiny attendant figures. This arrangement implies that right from the star: - 
central bays were not meant to be used as entrances, as at Tanjavur. The 
kumbhapanjaras in the lower part of the walls are replaced by niches in t'M 
per part.There are also devakosthas above the "door-niche" which has no 
framework, since the half-size niche pilasters, the lintel as well as the 
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~=na are absent.So, in total there are four kumbhapanjaras in each vimana wall 
•all as thirteen niches (four under and nine above). Previously we noticed that 
'ly Cola sthapatis considered (kumbha)panjaras and niches mutually exchange¬ 
's (p.l77). Now we see this principle put into practice on the walls of one 
: the same building. 

The next example of the supposedly intentional variation of the walls 
"ot be traced directly to the Early Cola idiom for the simple reason that 
'ly Cola monuments are not as tall as the two vimanas in question and therefore 
-'r walls did not have to be divided into two parts. At Tanjavur, the two kapo- 
: incorporated in each bay carry two large kudus, whereas at Gangaikondacola- 
only one kudu is displayed above the lateral bays of the lower kapota. 

: two kudus of the central bay are almost touching eachother. The upper ka- 
on the other hand, shows two kudus above the lateral bays and four above 
r central projection. 


33 3 H upper kapota 




at Tanjavur 


PIS lower kapota 


upper kapota 


3 ca m 


lower kapota 


at Gangaikondacola- 
’ ’puram 


64 Composition of the various first tala kapotas of the vimanas at 
a) Tanjavur and b) Garigai kondacolapuram. 


Turning our attention to the adhis_thana some further remarks can be made, 
sally, the Rajarajesvara is decorated with a IB1 sockle, of which the 

/ 

wed kumuda is piped with a row of lotus petals(Fig. 65a) like that at Sri- 
^isanallur. However, the usually quietly seated vyalis above this moulding 
ear to be rearing animals spurred on bytheir riders and ready to jump. At 
■:aikondacolapuram the vyalis are again shown in their normal, crouched 
cion. On the other hand, the entire building is supported by a series of 
::nful lions depicted in the panels of the upana. The jagatT is ogeed as that 
' "iruvaiyaru but no lotus-petals are carved on the curves (Fig. 65b). The 
:-orm under the Rajarajesvara shows a circumference daringly different from 
-1 of the main building(Fig.62a ) and reminds us of the concepts which were 
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Flg * 65 Types of upana and adhisthana at a)Tanjavur and b)6angaikondac: 


applied in some ancient Calukya monuments at Pattadkal and Nandi (appe- 
Figs, a-2 and a-3). In addition,it has two extra mouldings which shoul: 
fact, have been part of the adhisthana, viz. the kapota and above it a 
of seated vyalis. We get the impression that the sthapatis wanted to ir 
rate all types of known mouldings into one coherent design. Since the : 
sence of the rearing vyalis prevented the application of a kapota, the., 
it under the jagatT. The upana itself is plain.The square layout of the 
form at Gaiigai kondacolapuram shows an individuality of its own due to t 
sence of panels in which vyalis and purely ornamental motifs alternate, 
this connection it should be pointed out that both innovations were ccx 
in a third tall Cola building, viz. the Airavatesvara at Darasuram (Pis 
a-e) which was constructed during the reign of Kulottunga I( A.D. 1070- 
As we saw in the paragraph dealing with the kal, the introduction 
base mouldings coincided with new combinations of kal profiles and add: 
kal features such as nattya-pens(pp. 250 and 254). This tradition was c 
on well into the 11th century, for each of the imperial koyils has its 
specific combination of kal profiles( SO/SO and SOM/SO, p. 262). Moreovt 
Rajendra's shrine (SOM/SO) displays rearing vyalis on top of the palaga 
thus reminds us of the monument at Kumbakonam. The exhuberance of tiny « 
dants covering the entire surface of the walls which is so characterise- 



















- = Garigaikondacoles'vara, seems to be a superlative imitation of the first ex- 
~z~le of this decoration at SrTnivasanal 1 ur(pp. 273-74) .The application and 
:isition of the kal variants on the two great shrines differ also. At Tan- 
Irur the square kal invariably adorns all projecting bays while the octagonal 
Masters flank the niches. At Gangaikondacolapuram the two outer bays as well 
their devakosthas are decorated with square kals, the intermediate bays and 
-=ir niches with octagonal pilasters, while the central bays display the 
aeau'tiful, polygonal shafts. 

Turning our attention to the spires, we can establish a few striking fea- 
-.'•es. In the first place, the profile of the pyramid at Tanjavur is steep as 
result of a particular relation between height and width = 2:1 (p. 191, note 
. As the superstructure at Gahgaikondacolapuram is six metres lower it 
:-puld have had a more pyramidal character than its counter-part at Tanjavur. 
Liever, it shows a remarkably concave curvature, while the upper talas of the 
-;of seem to "undulate". These differences in the appearance of both spires 


only be understood when we assume that the sthapatis tried to apply as 
trictly as possible the square and the circle as the fundamental concept under- 
ying the superstructures of the Rajarajesvara and the Gangaikondacolesvara 
-aspectivily. The latter monument demonstrates how clever the architects turned 
-re square ground-plan of the vimana into the circle of the grTva platform 


r ig. 66, b-1). In order to achieve this,the uppermost talas display the uri¬ 
nal -5- layout- known from the shrines at Tiruppalanam and Tiruvarur-to 
,-ich aedicules crowned with tiny octagonal sikharas were added in between the 
sala and the karnakutTs (Fig. 66, b-2). To complete this ingenious composition 
:ssed on the circle, the peculiar round shrines which struck us at for instance 
-iruppalanam (cf. Fig. 56, p. 289), re-appear in this building on the walls of 




(b) 
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_r-i 
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-ig. 66 Important features of the spires at a Tanjavur andj>] 

lapuram. 1. The ground-plan of the talas and the griva-platform. 2. 
the composition of the hara in the upper parts of the spire. 
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the large sala of the first hara (cf. Fig. 56b, p. 289). The highly uncr: 
dox round griva platform with its elegant circular kapota is in our opir 
a copy of that at Narttamalai, where the sthapatis were confronted with i 
similar problem, viz. how to transform a square into a circle (PI. 87). 

All the above mentioned arguments seem to prove beyond doubt that t'e 
imperial koyils at Tanjavur and Gahgaikondacolapuram are the products of £ 
development which started at Narttamalai ca A.D. 860 and was carried on 
throughout the 10th century. For, the appearance of the two buildings in 
question reveals that their sthapatis continued to experiment with funda¬ 
mental forms and shapes created by their fore-runners. Since this also ap¬ 
plies to the smaller koyils spread throughout the delta, we propose to i-- 
clude both buildings in the same phase.As we concluded earlier on that f: 
combinations of old, structural forms is characteristic of the Middle Cc': 

style (appendix 11, pp. 386-87), we are, consequently, forced to place tra 
caesura between the Early and the Middle Cola phase at A.D. 985, the yea- 
in which the first plans of the Rajarajesvara were drawn. Although the s.: 
den change in the shape of the podigai might seem to be a rather minor a'* 
ation, it happened to coincide with the beginning of a further step in txa 
development of Cola architecture. 



NOTES TO CHAPTER FOUR 


1) Soundara Rajan (1978, pp.116-17)rejected Barrett's typology but he bcrr -<■ 
his fine drawings (in Fig. 7) and omitted to mention two more main types « 
curring in the Colamandalam proper (cf. our appendix 12). 

2) The Kedaresvara, a small shrine in the outskirts of UttaramallUr, star.# 
a high upana covered with inscriptions. At the time of our visit thes. fc 
not yet been studied and the temple is, consequently, not mentioned iz z: 
translated inscriptions. The excentric location far to the north in ti¬ 
the Pallava territory of the typically Early Cola lotus moulding on t: * 
monument is difficult to explain, the more so as the building is a 
reconstruction from the Vyali fvleze upwards. It can, therefore, not v t 
established whether we are dealing with the remains of a Pallava shrir 
as suggested by the presence of the beautifully decorated upana or vizz 
an ancient reconstruction from the upana upwards by the Early Colas. 
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De Lippe, p. 2,8. Contrary to what is gethe^pfe^fof 

to believe that the U^iS the l3l base(see also our 

the Agastyesvara from which its stnap p 

discussion on p. 290). 

After we had collected the material for this study Baiasubra^ya.'a vol^e 
XTT aooeared It contains a dim illustration(pl. 398) of the shrine at le 
neri in whici we can see that the central part protrudes and has a round 
kumuda. This adhisthana probably represents type IB2a althougn 
impossible either. 

The adhisthana of the ruined Siva koyil at TiruvalaHguli was partly exca- 

^dVtb/=4^ £ ^4n™b^“:™e standing 
on a IIB2a base. 

Dhaky 1971, p. 267 and note 14; Sastri 1966, p. 175. In order to Ulus- 
trate that the inscriptions are vague and can be interpreted in di ere_ 
ways we mention the fact that Sastri in his first publication (1955) dated the 
battle at Sripurambyam (Tiruppurambyam) in which the fate ° f * h * 
decided positively, in A.D. 879, whereas in his second book he at “ lb “5*? 
this event to ca. A D. 885. In both cases arguments are missing. Cf. Dhaky 
1971 pp. 266-67 and notes 12-14 where the various conflicting opinions of 
Aditya's rise and political career are reviewed. So far, this discussion 
has not yet been settled among epigraphists and art historians a i e. 

Relations between Aditya I and the Irukkuvel chieftains must have been 
Irilndly since a record at Tiruchchendurai (p. 110) tells us that a daughter 
of one of these chiefs was married to a son of Parantaka I between A.D. 893 

910. 


For references see our appendix 14. 

The position of the protruding kantha blocks under the vari exactly under 
the pilasters of the panjaras(Pl. 51) could be interpreted as an indication 
4at P t4 panjaras were planned right from the start Although panjaras were 

a common feature on the old Calukya monuments at Badami and the’posi- 
kantha blocks at regular intervals were always present regardless the posi 
tion or the presence of pilasters above the van. So, the ° 

kantha blocks on the walls of the Tirutindisvara does not imply that the 
paftjaras were preconceived. They were probably intended to be decorated as 

shown in PI. 69a. 

We shall return to the shrine at Kllur in the paragraph dealing with the kal 
(pp. 265- 67) . 

Chandra 1975, pi. 125. 

We were unable to visit the koyils at Tenneri and Tiruppachchiyur So we 
had to rely on the illustrations provided by Balasubrahmanyam( Balasu 
manyam 1975, pis. 283-89; and 398-400; idem 1971, pis. 291 94. 
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13) An inscriptions of A.D. 983 informs us that Sembyan MahadevT made i 
gift to the Srivimana at Tirumullaivayil. According to the epigraph 
who published the record the palaeography is much later. Balasubrah- 
did not know how to solve this problem. He therefore suggested with:, 
further comments that the shrine was completed in the early part of 
reign of Rajaraja I. However, the specific remark by the epigraph!: 
cannot be ignored, for it implies that the record was re-engraved 
derably later than the period of Rajaraja I. On the other hand, the 
of the temple is not "late" as we shall see further on. We would li 
suggest the following solution. Gifts, especially large sums of nJ: 
were recorded on palm-leaves, copperplates and on temple walls. It 
impossible that in later times somebody paging through the palm-lea: 
manuscripts stored in the offices of the elephant's back at Tirumui; 
discovered the record of Sembyan MahadevT, in which she is said to : 
provided large sums of money by selling land. Taking it for a found 
record he may have had it inscribed on the walls of the shrine. 

In general, mukhamandapas are rather wide halls prone to collapse - 
the fuH weight of the granite slabs of the roof rests on the walls' 
pillars inside. Since the ardhamandapa of the VaceSvara at Tirupr_. 
is also rather wide, this hall may have caved in instead of the mutt 
dapa. Consequently, the records mentioning the regnal years of Raja- 
could originally have been written on the walls of this part of th« 
no longer in existence. 

Balasubrahmanyam 1975, p. 14. 

The illustrations of Balasubrahmanyam (1975, pis. 398-400) do not 
a conclusion as to whether or not the shrine at Tenneri has a pli n e 

' 7> res f pe< dd hl ? attribution » acceptable. For, it is uni--. 

to“rect a V -f 1 ’ * rick perumal could raise sufficient * 

suuDortedhv y \ e" ■ perlod the Vai ?’J ava persuasion was not 

towards r ° y mil r Wlth R5 j arf ja I a more liberal attito* 

wards .arsnavism seem to have prevailed.So, the elaborate recons-- 
of the Perumal m question could have taken place during the reign of 


14) 


15) 

16) 


18 ) 

19) 

20 ) 
21 ) 
22 ) 

23) 

24) 


Examples of renovated temples which are true copies of older ones = 
by^the refinement of their decoration, are located for instance at I 
visalur and at Kilur(Barrett 1974, p. 88). 


cave at Narttamalai 


The same concept is displayed on the Vaisnava 
Lippe, pi. 203). 

Srinivasan 1961, pp. 350-52. 

Soundara Raj an 1975, p. 300. 

This almost completely destroyed shrine was to a certain degree sue 
fully reconstructed by Pattabiramin from fragments lying around the - 

Balasubrahmanyam 1975, pp. 132-33, pis. 100-05. 

kapotas^whf rh ^ ^ are ’ h ° W6Ver ’ rather ^ee inter P retati OT 

^apotas which cannot have been part of the original design. 

25) ihe village was then called Valaiyar, the temple TantonrTsvaram. 

26> Ind FnnI inSCri P tions referring to this temple were found at Brahmac’ 
a 3^X111^ WhiCh t08ether With ° adaP ' Uram and tea 

27) Balasubrahmanyam 1975, p. 147 under the caption Brahmapurisvarur. 
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• Acharya, pp. 243- 49; Radhakrishna, pp. 203- 24; Gangoly, pp. 28-29, 61-64. 
Dhaky 1977, pp. 8-11, 14-18, 21-22, 40. 

However, the Mallikarjuna situated in the same compound as the VirGpaksa at 
Pattadkal has a round sikhara, whereas its neighbour displays the more com 
mon"square roof. This early occurrenceof the round shape seems to indicate 
that even in those remote days the dome was accepted as an alternative of 
the square sikhara. 

The sikhara of the Pancariadlsvara is round; as the grlva-platform is octa¬ 
gonal, the original roof could also have been an octagon, but it is more 
likely that its roof is a copy of that at Melatiruppundurutti, where the 
layout of the vimana is square, while the grlva-platform is octagonal and 
the sikhara is round. 

Although the distribution-pattern is not realistic because not all octagons 
and squares can be mapped due to later renovations, we may assume that the 
renovators had to restore an equal number of octagonal and square sikharas. 
Therefore, the present distribution-pattern can be considered to represent 
the original spread in the same proportions. 

.3) The distribution-pattern on map 12 clearly demonstrates a preference for 
the square sikhara. Comparing it with the map provided by Soundara Rajan 
(p. 248, Fig. n) some "Muttaraiyar" shrines indicated with a circle in 
his map have a square roof instead of a dome (which he supposed to be 
characteristic of the Muttaraiyars), viz. the temples at Tillaisthanam^ Ti- 
ruchchatturai and Nemam. The sikhara over the shrine at Tiruchchennampundi 
has disappeared. The roofs at Sendalai and Tiruvaiyaju were renovated be¬ 
yond recognition. The square griva platform at Kiranur indicates that the 
original roof must have been a square. The shrine at Kannanur is located 
beyond the southern Vellar, the ancient boundary between the Pandya and 
Pallava spheres of influence. It is not likely that the Muttaraiyars were 
living on both sides of this important boundary. So, the only shrine repre 
senting the assumed "Muttaraiyar" preference for a round sikhara is that 
at Nangavaram. The fact that there is only one building with a round roof 
in this area refutes Soundara Rajan's theory. 

34) Chandra 1975, pis. 107- 09, 112- 13, 115- 16, 127, 135- 37 and 147. The 
bell-shaped profile of the roof on the Iravatanesvara, a Pallava monument 
at KancI (pi. 118) seems to point to a restoration carried out in the Cola 
period. 

35) Balasubrahmanyam 1966, p. 105. Since Dantivarman. is the name of one of the 
later Pallava rulers the fact that the village is mentioned under this 
name during the reigns of the first two Cola kings indicates that the 
Pallavas must have held sway over this area previously. 

36) Ibidem,pp.45-46.The dvarapilas - always included in a Saiva shrine - were in¬ 
serted* later on, for there is no proper space for them ( de Lippe, pi. 

205). Their pedestals could have been part of pilasters cut away. 

37) For a proper understanding of our arguments see also Chandra 1975, pis.129, 
132, 142 and 145 (the subtitles under pis. 131 and 132 should be read in 
reverse order). 

38) Soundara Rajan 1975, pp. 286- 87. 

39) Balasubrahmanyam 1966, p. 87. 

,0) For a proper understanding of our argument, see Chandra 1975, pis. 138- 40, 
142- 43, 150- 51. 

-1) These aspects are not included in our code-list(appendix 5).Originally it was 



not cmr intention to study the superstructure thoroughly, because ou- - 
thod.cannot be applied to a distribution-pattern in which many items - 
missing due to renovation and plastering. Fortunately, the superstruc- 
ol a reiativeiy large number of shrines has survived in the Tiruchchir 
palli District. In addition, the differentiation of ornamental detai*- 

tnese roofs appears sufficiently interesting to be included in our dis 
s i on • 

42) This "round shrine" looks rather like a pillar, but it has a kapota <3« 
ated with small kudus and has therefore , to be interpreted as a kut^ 
Over it is placed a tiny kapota the sikhara of which is framed by t'-- 
du on the mam kapota (PI. 23). The whole concept reminds us strongly- 

^ i^^- nd f r - ri ^ n8 UP ° Ver the second kapota of the Vijayalaya Coles 
at Narttamalai. The most unusual,round shape of the kapota on this bu 
ing is particularly striking (PI. 87). Similar pillar-like kutTs are“* 
on the grivas at Tirumayanam, Punjai and Udaiyargudi (Pis. 43a, 60a a- 
and far away at Kambadahalli in Mysore(Statel. However, on the older V 
this pillar or cylinder was part of a square grlvl, whereas in the g, 
three villages it decorates a round grTva. 

43) The makaratoranas of the Agastyes'vara extend over the uttira, wherea* 
of the Colesvara remain under it. The latter is the normal way of dec 

A ra " a ’ ' hG former was never repeated again. We, therefore, t- 
that the Agastyesvara should be clustered with the other koyils demo- : 
ting experiments with themakaratorana, i.e. the monuments belonging - 

with thof S6C °^ P v aSG (Fl §’ 42 ’ P ' 2I5) - ItS ex ^^ite carvings, cL 
with those on the Koranganatha at Srinivasanallur, permit such a date 
old, JJc, and appendix 6). 

44) There is no inscriptional evidence contradicting this statement. 

45) m 7 iS n the ,^ ear H Whi ? h ° haky SeemS C ° aCCept without further arguments 

P- :^' T ,, alS0 S f ems to assum e that the style of the building 
presents the Irukkuvel idiom without giving its characteristics. 

46) Chandra 1975, pi. 127. 

47) idem, pi. 129. 

48) idem, pi. 130. 

49) idem, pl.l32(see note 37). 

5 °) Soundara Rajan, 1975, p. 244. 

51) Barrett 1974, p. 86. 

52) Balasubrahmanyam 1971, p. 123. 

53) idem, p. 109. 

54) kniwn U m a !l many r f : USed / r° ng argument when he stated that Parantaka Z 

First of all 6 ^ * he _ Pallavas and gained possession of their co, 

First of all, the_record of thePapdya king dates from the days of Raje- 
and does not mention the place and time of the particular defeat. Sec^ 
i’ p ® ® ay ake 1 *; ^ or § rant ed that the successful Parantaka I defeat^ 

ders o rV° n - eir °- m SOil> tkat is in the north and not along the 
he Kaveri, as is stated in the record of Budi Vikramakesari 
subrahmanyam 1971, p. 123). umaB.esan 

55) Sastri 1955, p. 113. 

56) Balasubrahmanyam 1966, p . 81; see also our p. 33, note 8. 
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37) Having established one workshop responsible for temples built in a relative¬ 
ly vast area which was the domain of four groups of people, viz. the Mutta- 
raiyars(Sendalai), the Irukkuvels(Kodumbalur), the Palluvettaraiyars(Kilai- 
yur) and the Colas(Tanjavur), we may as well assume that several sculptors 
were part of the same atelier. These artists - and their trainees - pro¬ 
bably produced stone sculptures which display an ever greater variety than 
the buildings in which they are placed, due to the greater artistic 
freedom of sculptures in comparison with that of architects. An investigation 
of their images based on our attributions regarding the age of Early Cola 
buildings might contribute to the general discussion of Early Cola art re¬ 
sulting in 

1. a proper classification of stylistic, sculptural features in a chronolo¬ 
gical sequence and 

2. a denial of the importance of the four "nationalities" of the sculptors 
and,consequently, of their icons, since we assume that the same persons 
— all belonging to one workshop — were commissioned to carve images for^ 
temples situated throughout the entire region in question(cf. Dhaky,1971, 

pp.280-81). 

A proper classification as well as convincing arguments with regard to a 
strong regional bias in "Cola" sculptural art are missing in the few publi¬ 
cations dealing with this subject. To quote two prominent authors, the Cola- 
Nadu style is the result of "The counterplay of the two contradictory ten¬ 
dencies - to realize and to idealize, to elaborate as well as to schematize, 
to stabilize but also to vaporize" (Dhaky, 1971, p.263). "Again, like the 
Muttaraiyars, the Irukkuvels and the Palluvettaraiyars do have an idiom of 
their own which is reinforced by certain iconographic peculiarities. However, 
their family and political affinities with the Cholas are reflected in a styl 
istic relationship which is very close" (de Lippe 1978, p. 168). Unfortunately , 
it is nowhere explicitely mentioned what should be considered a "peculiarity 
and a closely "stylistic relationship", although now and again references are 
made to features which show affinity with the Pallava and or Calukya style 
such as the Calukya bell-chain around the neck of nandis, the female figu¬ 
res decorating'haras, the motif of a warrior on either side_of Durga.about 
to immolate himself and miniature shrines incorporated in haras(de Lippe, 

1978, pp. 163, 166 and 173 respectively). In order to discover the criteria 
which are hidden behind the panegyrical adjectives describing regional biases 
in Cola art we compiled the table on p.328. 

In addition to this we may add the qualifications of Dhaky with regard to the 
style of Parantaka I, which according to him is characterized by "an accent 
of trans-substantiation, material solidity, spiritual essence at one place and 
by the fact that it is beyond gravity, beyond reaches of representation, human 
on a higher plane of existence and other qualities due to an emerging bronze 
tradition" (Dhaky, pp. 281-83). 

Apart from the fact that this terminology is rather vague, incomplete and ap 
plied inconsistently, it is, moreover, based on several distinctions which are 
not clear. For instance, sculptures from Sendalai and_Tiruvedikkudi are char¬ 
acterized by Dhaky (pp.267-68) as Early Cola but pre-Aditya I in spite of the 
fact that he himself created a separate category of pre-Aditya I images, i.e. 
the Vijayalaya style (p. 268). Another remarkable - and unexplained - phenomenon 
is the duration of the second half of the Early Cola phase assumed by de Lippe 
(pp. 172-74). According to him it lasted for_forty years from A.D._886-927 and 
includes sculptures from Kumbakonam, Pullamahgai and Snnivasanallur. Dhaky, 
on the other hand, made a distinction between an Aditya I phase and a Parantaka 
I style (pp. 281-83) represented by Kumbakonam as well as Pullamahgai and Srini- 
vasanallur respectively, without further comment. 
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> body slimphysique elemental almost complete greater fullness of supple body body somewhat 

robustness roundness body, slim waist, formal 


In our opinion, research on Cola art has suffered from two defacts.Firstly 
Cola temples were, so far, not dated in a satisfactory way. Kevertheless, 
their dates strongly influenced the discussion on the style of sculptures. 

In the second place, bitterly and/or lengthy disputes regarding the region¬ 
al origin of style absorbed most of the attention. In case one can accept 
our attributions and our suggestion of the existence of a workshop - in 
which several artists from one or more communities - were working together, 
a more satisfactory picture of a developing style would eventually emerge 
from the otherwise abstract contemplations leading to statements such as 
"the fundamental contrast between the Muttaraiyar and Cola sculptures is 
in feeling"(Dhaky, p. 272). 

5) Balasubrahmanyam 1966, pi. 105; Krishna Rao, p. 232. 

-i Cf. appendix 3, Fig. b; Balasubrahmanyam 1966, pis. 107- 09; the monuments 
m the tracts of the Western Gangas and the Eastern Calukyas are, unfortun¬ 
ately, not firmly dated but are supposed to have been built in the 9th 
10th centuries and the second half of the 9th century, respectively. 

Krishna Rao, p. 235; Prasad, p. 90. 

Balasubrahmanyam 1975, pp. 269- 72, pp. 267- 69, p. 276. 

The koyil located at Mahlrajapuram and the Wanyaganatha at Tiruvarur, as 
well as the Amman shrine in the compound at Gangaikondacolapuram (appendix 
! 1 ’ no - 33) do not have records dated earlier than the periode of Kulottunga I, 
i.e. A.D. 1070. The shrine at Maharajapuram was discovered accidentally by 
us - like that at Manampadi - in the course or our frequent travels through¬ 
out the delta. It is constructed of very coarse, granite blocks, is heavi¬ 
ly eroded and partly rebuilt in such a bad way that some pilasters were re¬ 
placed upside down in the walls. On the basis of a few images lying in the 
grassy patches around this shrine, it can be stylistically linked to the 
temples at Manampadi and Ramanatha Koyil. 

balasubrahmanyam 1975, pp. 276- 77. Here Balasubrahmanyam relates in a li¬ 
vely, way the building history of the shrine in question on the basis of a 
detailed inscription which is also interesting in another respect, for it 
states that "...these gifts [between the 18th and 20th regnal year of Ra- 
jendra Ij were not taken into the temple books and the temple treasury 
till the twentieth year of Rajendra I" (A.D. 1032). This lapse of time 
oetween the endowment of these extremely precious donations (for gold- 
plating and gilding parts of the vimana, the entrance and the four sides 
of the shrine) and their being recorded confirms practices suggested by 
us earlier on (pp. 161- 62). y 

Balasubrahmanyam 1975, pi. 204. In the Late Cola spires at Daras'uram and 
-ribhuvanam (Tj) this additional, second kapota was incorporated in every 
“°urse. This implies that once again South-Indian architecture was in¬ 
fluenced by innovations from the Palar area and not by those invented 
in the Colamandalam. 

Idem, p. 235. 

For a proper understanding of our argument see Balasubrahmanyam 1975, pis. 

7-9, 13-15, 19, 204-05; de Lippe, colour plate L, p.400; Volwahsen, pp. 

78 and 87. 

Cf. Balasubrahmanyam 1975, pp. 18-19 and 248. The iconographical layout 
of the Rajarajesvara is dominated by Saiva sculptures . In our opinion 
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it is significant that along the walls of its ardhamandapa the first(?) Vai- 
snava icons re-appear in the Colamandalam, viz. Visnu and his consorts 
tween Ganesa and GajalaksmT (south wall) or between Sarasvati and Mahisasura r 
dini (north wall) . A representation of Brahma is altogether absent. At Gangc. 
dacolapuram, on the other hand, Vaisnava figures are better represented. 
Visnu as well as Brahma are depicted thrice. Another remarkable differs 
between the two imperial koyils is the introduction of the dikpalas and 
Rudras in the walls of Rajendra's shrine. In other parts of South India : 
guardian deities were occasionally placed in the exterior walls of a vi~ : 
The Eastern Calukya monument at Biccavolu for instance displays these ki: 
of figures as early as the (middle of the 10th century (cf. PI. 16). 

One of the Eastern Calukya monuments at Biccavolu, for instance, display 
these figures as early as the middle of the 10th century (cf. PI. 16). 


onclusions 


- this study we have tried to establish the architectural contents of the term 
i-ly Cola by means of a specific geographical approach, for inscriptional evi- 
txe with regard to this subject is often vague or even altogether absent and the 
Tierpretation of the styl istics terms are at best divided and often even conflicting. 

We have restricted ourselves to the study of some basic features, for many, 
-racially decorative, details have disappeared in the course of a millenium. 

- the other hand, the layout of a building and the vertical composition of 

first tala are less easy to be affected by the wear and tear of time. Apart 
these structural elements, some purely ornamental parts such as the base, 
t= pilaster, the corbel and — in some areas - the exterior appearance of the 
i.^erstructure, normally retain their original character. While studying the 
■-.nation of these elements and their distribution throughout Tamil Nadu, not 
rly the picture of the Early Cola style of architecture became Drogressively 
c'ear(l), but we learned much about its various phases of development^) and 
*= regions in which it can be recognized(3). 


The Early Cola style of architecture 

'--st of all we established the indi vidual, "variable"and"non-variable" features 
v each monument. These features indicated the existence of an older and a 
.nger group of koyils. Furthermore, we discovered some striking subgroup- 
cfaracteri sties within the older set of shrines, revealing the existence of 
: ateliers. 

'~r "non-variable" features appeared to be: 
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1. a projecting bay (in the centre of the walls of the viniana) containing e - 
(cf. Figs. 24a-b, p. 89; map 5; Figs. 30a-b, pp. 103, 111; map 6; appe- n 
12 and 14 vs. 13 and 15); 

2. a new type of niche including half-size niche pilasters, a lintel and « 
ratorana with a particular contour and ornamentation; its floor coinri tJ 
with the top of the pattika( Fig. 29d, p.98; map 6; appendix 6, Figs, e- | 
vs. appendix 3, Fig. a); 

3. a vari interrupted by niches in the walls of the first tala( map 10; e: j 
dices 12 and 14 vs. 3 Figs, a 1-3, and appendices 13-15) as well as b_. J 
niches of the hara( Fig. 56, pp.288-89); 

4. a wide variety of kals on one and the same building (Figs. 49-54, pp.3-'. 
252, 254, 260 and 262; map 11; vs. appendix 3, Fig.b; appendix 12 vs. _H 

5. a podigai of the throated or angular type normally decorated with a ~e: m 
band and a small vertical fascia (Fig. 57, p. 300; appendices 12-15 vs. ' 
Fig. b); 

6. no decoration of the walls except for a few small, seated figures on = 
side of a devakostha (map 13); 

7. a prastara consisting of three mouldings, viz. a frieze of either seate:* 
running animals such as vyalis, lions or elephants; a kapota with a s- n 
profile and decorated with kudus,crowned by a simhamukha,or rosette wr y 
either loose blocks or part of the kapota slabs, while the kudu frames ^ 
sist of various types of fluttering, leaf-like ornaments ( appendix 6, r i 
c-g vs. Fig. b); a frieze of bhutaganas between uttira and kapota; anc 

8. a sikhara with a bell-shaped profile ( cf. appendix 3, Fig. b). 

Numbering on, the "variable" features are: 

9. a specific relation between the layout, the height and the number of p-\ j 
of the first tala (Figs. 22 a-c, p. 86, Fig. 23, p. 87, Figs. 24 a-b, 

p. 89; map 5); 

10. a specific relation between the width of the ardhamandapa and the way -- 
connected to the vimana (Figs. 33 b and d, p. 151; map 6); and 

11. a specific relation between the width of the ardhamandapa and its numt=- i 
niches ( Fig. 35, p. 160, Figs. 39-40, pp. 208-09; appendices 12-15); 

The specific nature of these relations depends on: 

a. the geographical position of the koyil in question with regard to e-v- 
Tanjavur (applicable only to shrines in the KaverT area) or to some :M 

Pal lava centres (as in South Arcot) or with regard to the entire Kara 
area (maps 5-6); 

b. the founders of the koyil (pp. 149-50). 
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''5 "non-variable" features 1 to 7 are the result of experiments carried out 
stematically in a small tract around Tanjavur, called by us the Sapta Sthana 
-*ea. They received their "non-variable" character only ca. A.D. 900 (Fig. 39, 
208, Fig. 42, p. 215, Fig. 50, p. 250, Fig. 56, pp. 288-89 and 299-301). 
:rictly speaking, the monuments located in the Irukkuvel tract cannot be class- 
'ied as Early Cola for three reasons. Firstly, they do not have a vari; second- 
. they show no variation in their kals and thirdly, with one exception at 
“nivasanallur, they do not have lateral sculptures. However, the absence of 
*=se features was also noticed on one or more of the early experimental Cola 
:_.ils. We, therefore, concluded that the Irukkuvel monuments have to be consi- 
^-ed as the earliest export products of the sthapatis working in the area near 
:=javur (pp. 214-19, 251-52, 297-98). 

The variable features 9 to 11 show a steady relation till A.D. 985. From 
•=n onwards all combinations between height, layout, number of pilasters, 
ndth of the ardhamandapa and number of niches is allowed without a clear 
■eference for one specific new combination or a location in a particular area 
iapendices 7, 10-11, 14 as compared with 13 and 15). 

Apart from these individual features the Early Cola temples display the 
Allowing distinctive characeristies, viz.: 

- panjaras and lateral niches in the vimana as well as in the ardhamandapa are 
mutually exchangeable and do not show a relation with either the layout or 
the sum total of the niches ( Fig. 32, p.115, pp. 149-50; map 6A; appendix 8); 

t an indifference with regard to the shape of the Sikhara which can be round, 
square or octagonal, though its profile is invariably bell-shaped (map 12); 
t an almost 100% variance with regard to combinations of kal profiles and ad¬ 
ditional decorative details such as the idal, kantha, panels, nattya-pens 
and vyalis (Figs. 50-54, pp. 252, 254, 260 and 262), indicating the existence 
of a check-list of theoretical combinations (p. 249) on the basis of which each 
possibility was tried out once; 

- a tendency to vary the types of base in connection with one particular set of 
<al shapes (Figs. 50 and 52); 

1 a tendency to vary the types of layout combined with one type of base (Figs. 
39 - 40, pp. 208-09 and Fig. 52, p. 254); 

A. inventions of new types of base coinciding with the introduction of new lay¬ 
outs ( appendix 12); and 

a steady increase in the number of images in niches resulting in adaptions 
of the layout (appendices 7, 9, 10-11, 13 as compared with 14-15). 
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On the basis of these group-characteristics the Early Cola koyils ;• 
divided into two distinctive clusters, one belonging to the 9th century 
second more or less coinciding with Uttama Cola's reign( A.D. 969-985). 
built during the intermediate period first show a strict adherence to the 
mentioned individual features (Ti ruppurambyam, Ti ruvaduturai and Karance* 
well as a prolongation of the group-experiments, and laterondo not demci 
a strong link with either the first or the second cluster (Tirukkalittat: 
Tiruppalturai). The same applies to all monuments outside the KaverT are- 
carrying inscriptions which explicitely mention the involvement of mentens 
the royal family in connection with the construction of the koyils in qi 
In contrast to the second cluster there is a third group of shrines 
racterized by: 

1. a 1002 variance with regard to the virnaha -cum- ardhamandapa layout 
dix 11); 

2. an ostentatious preference for two known types of base, viz. those a:: 
at Tanjavur and Gangaikondacolapuram (appendix 11, Fig. 54, p. 262): 

3. a mere duplication of known combinations of kal shapes without adcri 
decorative details and without the more impressive polygonal shaft 

p. 262 as compared with Fig. 52, p. 254). 

Individual but "variable"features are, moreover, the frequent use of ki rz 
ras, the replacement of the makaratorana by a kapota and a frieze of lei- 
petals instead of bhutaganas (Figs. 58 and 60, pp. 303 and 306) as well 
application of the T-shaped podigai when a temple was raised at a new s- 
third group consists of about ten shrines all built in the first half c* 
11th century when manpower was concentrated at the two Cola capitals. 

An intermediate, fourth group of koyils clearly demonstrates a tr£- 
character, for it already shares the maximum variety of layouts with 
century monuments, whereas, on the other hand, it displays the ingenuic. 
early sthapatis with regard to the selection of kal shapes ( Fig. 52, 
side, p. 254) and a tendency to combine two types of layout with two 
base. Moreover, the steady increase in the number of images in niches := 
to a standstill during the construction of this group. However, at the si- 
time, the number of devakosthas in the walls of the Rajarajesvara at . 
increased tremendously whi 1 e,concurrently. it became customary to place : 
figures inside mandapas. 

From the above it is obvious that clusters and, consequently, indi. 
koyils can be dated within relatively narrow limits as indicated in the 
ing section. 
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- ne development of Co[a architecture between A.D.850-1044 

■ :re paying attention to the question where to place the caesurae between the 

;-3ola and the Early Cola period as well as between the Early Cola and Middle 

- a period we shall first summarize various phases of development. Each of them 

- characterized by a specific cluster of monuments and presents a particular 

'idem. 

a - A.D. 870 This phase is best represented by the Vijayalaya Coles'vara at 
Narttamalai. Its appearence reflects the regional practice of 
carving huge panels on the insidewalls of caves dedicated to 
either Siva, Visnu or the Jina and to worship simultaneously mi¬ 
nor deities in separate, tiny chapels.The walls of the shrine 
demonstrate that the otherwise capable artists ignored the possi¬ 
bility of turning the interior of the caves inside out and, conse¬ 
quently, left the first wall of this tall tritala plain. 

-.370 - 900 Emphasis on Saiva religion resulting in lihga worship and exclu¬ 
sion of the cult of Visnu and the Jina; experiments with all 
eleven essential features mentioned above; crystallization of two 
dominant types, viz. the dvitala at Nemam and the ekatala at Tiru- 
kkalavur; introduction of three types of base as well as the po¬ 
lygonal and round pilasters. 

1-900 - 940 Further experiments with regard to the shape of panjaras and their 
position on the walls; during this period these elements diminish¬ 
ed in size and number; acceptance of a false antarala in combina¬ 
tion with five niches in an ekatala. 

:.940 - 969 Adoption of an iconographical layout requiring five niches in 

the Tiruchirappalli District and in South Arcot; otherwise no fur¬ 
ther additions. 

- • 369 - 985 No further experiments with the shape of the vimana; introduction 
of a new type of layout; introduction of new types of base in 
combination first with ekatalas, then with dvitalas and finally 
with one tritala; new combinations of kal shapes among the full 
set of pilasters; variations of kal shapes on one and the same 
pilaster; systematic variance of additional kal features which are 
each time repeated above another type of base; complete series of 
existing vimana types on one particular type of base. 

1-985 - 1000 Phase in which all types of dvitalas occur in combination with 
all types of layout; re-introduction of the panjara and/or 
lateral niches in either the vimana or the ardhamandapa; continua- 
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tion of kal experiments; no further experiments with the bas;. 
duction of a new layer in the upana, a kumbhapanjara in the re: 
and a change in the position of the lateral niches, for the., 
longer occupy the recessed wall space but the projecting ba. 
introduction of a. new type of podigai. 

A.D.1000-1044 Phase in which all former types of vimana are combined wit- = 
types of layout; preference of two former types of base; 

reduction of kal shapes as well as additional kal feature:, 
casional imitation of features introduced in the design of : 
Rajarajesvara (position of niches, kumbhapanjara, shape of d 
podigai); first appearance of kapota above niches; libera', 
tude towards yaisnavism and Jainism. 

There remains a problem which has never been tackled properly by any aut 
yiz. which of these seven phases belong to the Early Cola period and whi;- 
should be attributed to the Middle Cola period. In this connection, we ca* 
ply several criteria. 

In the first place, styles can be related to changing religious pra: 
From this point of view the Early Cola period would fall between A.D. 8~:- 
i.e. the time in which a strict Saivaism seems to have dominated the mi-: 
the Cola kings and, consequently, those of their sthapatis and sculptors, 
preceding phase was characterized by a liberal attitude on the part of 
rulers towards other Hindu deities as well as Buddhism and Jainism . We 
informed about the villagers but during the Middle Cola period this ear' 
liberal attitude had definitely reached the village level throughout the 
territory. 

In the second place, the dichotomy between experimental(Early) and 
(Middle) stages in a development can be used as a criterion. Depending 
definition of "experimental" and "mature" and depending on the features 
which these terms are applied, the Early Cola period covers the years A.: 
985. For, experiments with regard to the general layout and vertical c 
tion were carried out throughout that period. In later years the sthapa: 
recombined the earlier types. The huge buildings at Tanjavur and Ganga* 
puram are enlargements of the Early Cola dvitala in combination with a : 
type of ardhamandapa. The height of these two monuments is the result o- 
tala upon tala in an ever diminishing size. Alterations with regard to 
and,moreover, purely decorative details such as the shape of the podiga* 
design of the kumbhapanjara as well as the incorporation of adhisthan= 
mouldings into the upana can be considered the demarcation of the stage 


parity. The height of the two imperial monuments seems to accentuate this 
--eg of age of Cola architecture. 

In the third place, changes in technique can be used as a criterion, 
rwr/er, this criterion produce no results, for important changes did not 
t;jr before the beginning of the Late Cola period. It was only in the 12th 
r'cury that bricks were re-introduced as building material, especially for 
hi superstructures. Previously, the technique consisted of piling up large 
t ::<s of granite till the required height was reached. Horizontal beams were 
■-iced upon these walls in order to span the width. In general, the floor con- 
:ted of a layer of granite slabs. The disadvantage of this criterion is ob¬ 
tains, for it eliminates the so-called Middle Cola style, while on the other 
the Early Cola period would cover more than two centuries. A period of 
r s length is not helpful in understanding the developments which took 
i-ce. 

In the fourth place, changes in the most important feature of a particular 

C le of architecture can be used as a criterion. In our opinion the niche is 
& most important contribution of the early Cola sthapatis to South Indian 
L-mitecture. As the framework of the devakostha changed drastically only in 
•= Late Cola period, this criterion - like the previous one - makes a inter¬ 
relate period redundant.lt, therefore, has to be rejected as well. 

In the fifth place, changes in the corbel might be used as a criterion as 
L commonly done in Western architecture. Basing ourselves on this character!s- 
the Early Cola period should once more be dated between A.D. 870-985. This 
k-iterion has the advantage that it distinguished not only the Early Cola style 
-cm the Middle Cola style, but also the pre- Cola from the Early Cola phase 
and the Middle Cola from the Late Cola monuments. 

In view of the above considerations we propose c. A.D. 870 as the begm- 
- ng of the Early- Cola period while its end coincides with the death of Uttama 
;:|a in A.D. 985. The Middle Cola period covers the reigns of Rajaraja I( A.D. 
U- 1012) and his son Rajendra"I(A.D. 1012-1044) and most probably extends well 
-to the days of Kulottunga I(A.D. 1070-1120). 

- The influence of Early Cola architecture outside the Colamandalam 

can be brief with regard to the extent of Early Cola influences which we pos- 
ulated in chapter one. For, it is basically regional, despite the political 
r pansion of Co]a power during the reign of Rajaraja I. 
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The few shrines built after A.D. 1000 in the Palar region indicate . 
dependent regional development, while in the 10 th century no kings rulec 1 
area effectivily nor were stone temples carrying royal names erected. 7-5 
formation of a province near the border into one situated more or less -- 
heart of a large empire may well have stimulated the economic circumsta-: 
its population. Consequently, the artistic revival of this old cultural if 
reflects more its original roots than the political domination of the Cc . 

In South Arcot the Early Cola period covers the second half of the Hi 
century. Here the monuments display Early Cola characteristics. This she. . 
however, not be interpreted as an indication of cultural influence by th 5 : 
in this area. For, it appears that whoever ruled this part of the count- , 
his imprint in the form of one or two shrines. This practice did not, re¬ 
create a regional style in which alien ideas were blended successfully. 

In the Tiruchirappal1i District building activities were reduced tJ t 
a minimum after the school of Aditya I moved into the delta. From this 
tion we may conclude that the monuments erected under the supervision of - 
Irukkuvel chieftains — apart from even more convincing arguments based nr | 
style - were not raised by local artists but by the sthapatis and crafts-*- 
longing to Aditya's atelier. 

We may summarize our quest of the origin and influence of Cola arc-** 
by saying that its roots lay at the foot of the tall building at Narttaw a 
while its influence did not reach much further north than the shadow of 
gaikondacolesvara at noon in spite of the name of this monument. 


Dutch Summary 

.'oor plaatsnamen zie kaarten 1-3) 

het zuidelijke gebied van Voor-Indie dat ongeveer samenvalt met het huidige 
-amil Nadu, is tussen 850-1050 A.D. een bouwstijl ontstaan die tot op heden - 
zlthans daar - onovertroffen is. Alle artefacten uit die periode, zoals tem- 
:els and stenen of bronzen godenbeelden, worden in de kunstgeschiedenis als 
-oeg en Middel Cola aangeduid, naar de dynastie die Tamil Nadu in die tijd 
-egeerde. De Colamandalam (=gebied der Colas) viel aanvankelijk samen met de 
feverT delta en’daar zijn dan ook de meeste en indrukwekkendste vormen van 
Zola kunst ontstaan. 

Tot op heden is weinig bekend over de vroege geschiedenis van de Tamils 
en hun religie. Op grond van een aantal oude grottempels gewijd aan Siva, 

/isnu en de Jina kan men aannemen dat deze drie godsdienstige stromingen aan 
:e vorstenhoven bekend waren. Het is echter de vraag of deze uit het Noorden 
zeTmporteerde religies weerklank vonden bij de locale bevolking. Afgaande op 
-et zeer geringe aantal vroege stenen koyils (=tempels), mag men stellen dat 
pre-Arische goden bij de dorpelingen lang populair gebleven zijn. Trouwens dat 
zijn ze nog steeds. Het grote aantal grottempels lijkt hiermee in tegenspraak, 
-aar men moet zich realiseren dat deze vrijwel nimmer in de dorpskern gesitu- 
aerd waren en bovendien meer ten dienste stonden van een groep religieuzen. Is 
onze kennis over de religieuze yerhoudingen al -vaag, de opkomst van de Colas 
is nog meer in nevelen gehuld. Wei is bekend, dat de eerste grote Cola vorst 
Tditya I, een fervente aanhanger van Siva was en dat hij in een groot aantal 
aorpen langs de Kaveri granieten heiligdommen liet bouwen, die de Saivaitische 
eredienst vermoedelijk veel dichter bij het volk brachten. 

Grottempels zijn echter geen basis voor een ontwikkeling in de vormgeving 
;an een structurele bouworde. Wei kan men uit hun bestaan afleiden dat er een 
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hoogontwikkelde techniek bestond ten aanzien van het bewerken van gr=--» 
Een a-Saivaitische instelling van de bevolking is al evenmin bevorde-'-j 
voor een architectuur die bij uitstek bekend staat door het etaleren .■ 
vele facetten van een god die in het verborgene huist. Een puristisc-e 
ling van een koning ten opzichte van een godheid in een land waar ten.r - 
drie godsdiensten het religieuze spectrum beheersten, is een derde fa:ci 
de ontwikkeling van de Cola bouwstijl bemoeilijkte en in elk geval be'-, 
zal hebben. Niettemin ontwikkelde de Colaarchitectuur zich in ruim e=- * 
uit kale granieten doosjes van niet meer dan 4x4 m tot het ontzagwe* ei 
hoge granieten gevaarte dat met een vloeroppervlak van 30x30 m in het : 
centrum van Tanjavur — de hoofdstad der Colas — niet alleen de stad ~.i=i 
de gehele omgeving domineert. 

Onze intense verbazing over een zo snelle ontplooiing van talencr - 
moeilijk te bewerken materiaal vertaalde zich bijkans vanzelfspreke^: • 
probleemstel1ing van dit proefschrift. We wilden weten hoe een derge' j 
wikkeling is verlopen, binnen welke tijdsgrenzen de Vroege Cola peritt* 
moet worden, en hoe ver de slagschaduw van deze "torenhoge" ontwikke' i 
reikte. 

In het eerste hoofdstuk wordt uiteengezet waarom de beantwoord-'-- 
onze, door anderen reeds eerder opgeworpen, vraagstelling tot nu toe i 
vredigend is geweest. Dit laatste is het gevolg van de toegepaste or: a 
methoden. Het was en is nog steeds gebruikelijk de tempels te daterer - 
van de in hun muren gebeitelde inscripties. Daarnaast worden de monure - 
een jaartal voorzien met behulp van bepaalde stijlkenmerken van de -- - 
aanwezige beelden. Aangezien aan beide methoden ernstige bezwaren k'e =- 
stellen wij een derde voor, die waarde toekent aan de locatie van ee- • 
dom binnen een gegeven spreiding van andere monumenten met dezelfde 
kenmerken ten opzichte van een (cultureel) centrum, d.w.z. Tanjavur. » 
gaan daarbij uit van de gedachte dat de expansie van het zich eerti;:: 
nieuwend religieus besef is af te leiden uit de spreiding der tempe': 1 
dien zal de godsdienstige ontwikkeling — waaryan verondersteld wordc : - 
in Zuid-Indie gepaard ging met een gestage uitbreiding van specifier i 
grafische voorstel1 ingen — blijken uit de variatie in tempeltypen. ’ai¬ 
de gebouwen verder van het religieuze middelpunt liggen, zijn volge': 3 
gedachtengang de variaties recenter. 

De kern van dit hoofdstuk bestaat uit een overzicht van distrir.- 
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ryen, die men in Tamil Nadu mag verwachten op grond van beschikbare informatie 
- terreineigenschappen, het sociale en politieke leven van de negende tot en 
-; -e elfde eeuw en de ontwikkelingen die zich gedurende deze drie eeuwen in de 
Lografie van Zuid-Indie hebben voltrokken. Deze, overigens schaarse, gegevens 
■ =alden in eerste instantie de tempelonderdelen die wij wilden bestuderen. 

*=-s maakten zij het mogelijk de kaartbeelden, die de verspreiding van varia¬ 
nt: per tempelonderdeel weergeven, te interpreteren. 

In het tweede hoofdstuk wordt een globaal overzicht gegeven van de archi- 
t Mir in de veronderstelde bakermat der Cola kunst. In dit kader worden es- 
-::ele kenmerken van de tempels in noordelijker gelegen cultuurgebieden be- 
K-:-.en, en wel die van de Pallavas, de Calukyas, de Banas en de Westelijke 
t-:as. Tevens wordt aangetoond dat er geen invloeden van de Pandyas op de Cola 
■tritectuur te bespeuren zijn, omdat dit volk dat ten zuiden van de Colamanda- 
m leefde, voor zover bekend tot het einde van de negende eeuw uitsluitend 
pvztempels uithieuw. Bovendien wordt een overzicht gegeven van de heersende 
•ittingen omtrent de datering en ontwikkeling der Vroege Cola stijl. Het 
brfdstuk besluit met een verantwoording van de keuze der tempelonderdelen, 
r; in de volgende twee hoofdstukken aan de orde komen. 

In het derde hoofdstuk vindt de vaststelling plaats van perioden en ge- 
Lden waarin de Vroege Cola stijl zich ontwikkelde. We bespreken achtereen- 
:ens de distributiepatronen van de vimana (= sanctum) in al zijn varianten, 
de vimana met panjaras (= nis vervangende muurdecoraties) in al zijn ver- 
-eidenheid en van de ardhamandapa (= voorhal), alsmede de wijze waarop deze 
aansluiten aan de vimana. Belangrijke variabelen in zowel de vimana als de 
■nhamandapa zijn enerzijds het aantal in de buitenmuren aanwezige nissen, het 
r-;ndplan, de hoogte als ook het aantal pilasters en anderzijds de strikte 
Lnenhang tussen grondplan, hoogte en aantal pilasters. In alle spreidingspa- 
Lonen laat zich een centrum onderkennen met daaromheen een aantal zones, elk 
-erjld met op elkaar gelijkende monumenten. In de onmiddellijke omgeving van 
"iljavur werd geexperimenteerd met alle genoemde onderdelen en hun varianten. 
fc - is opmerkelijk dat men aanvankelijk zoveel mogelijk nissen verwerkte in een 
•*t de Pal lava stijl verwant grondplan. Voorts trachtte men op allerlei manieren 
e nissen te elimineren. Deze poging zou men eventueel kunnen verklaren door een 
.-bod aan de kunstenaars om, naast de manifestaties van Siva, nog andere goden 
i t te beelden. Deze experimenten zijn duidelijk uit een vijftiental monumenten 
te lezen. Zij resulteerden in twee hoofdtypen. Het eerste is de drienissige 
i.itala (= gebouw met twee verdiepingen plus koepel) die vnjwel uitsluitend 

westen van de hoofdstad voorkomt. Het tweede type - een dvitala met vijf nissen 
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waarvan drie in de vimana en twee in de ardhamandapa - treft men voorr.a-- 
ten oosten van Tanjavur aan. Het verschil in voorkomen is geografisch du'T 

Ten westen van deze stad woonden eerstijds de Muttaraiyars en Irukkuve'.s. 
vazallen van de Colas bezaten een historisch aanwijsbare voorkeur voor t = 
goden van het zgn. tweede echelon, nl. Ganesa en Durga, die zij uitsluit: - 
aparte kapelletjes vereerden. Waarschijnlijk maakte deze gewoonte nisse' 
deze twee goden in de muren van de ardhamandapas overbodig. De Colas zel- 
den vermoedelijk deze specifieke vormen van eredienst niet, zodat in hun 
nieuwe heiligdommen opgericht werden die — overigens in navolging van de 
lijker gelegen bouwstijlen — nissen voor beide goden in de muren van de :■ 
mandapa hadden. De regionale voorkeur voor een bepaalde hoogte van de ce: 
kan samenhangen met de totaal verschillende geologische gesteldheid in be 
streken. De Irukkuvels woonden in een gebied met graniet terwijl de Cole: 
zetelden in de KaverT delta op grote afstand der steengroeven. 

Ten oosten van de zone met dvitalas bevindt zich een gebied waar 
merendeel ekatalas werden opgetrokken die met enkele dvitalas de volger.e: 
merken gemeen hebben: een vergroot aantal nissen in de buitenmuren van :? 
hal alsmede de afwezigheid van de panjaras zowel in de vimana als in de 
mandapa. Het oostelijk van deze z6ne gelegen kustgebied herbergt tempels 
opnieuw panjaras vertonen, maar nu 6f langs de muren van de vimana of la- 
van de ardhamandapa. Het aantal nissen per muursegment is afhankelijk v=* 
aanwezigheid van panjaras en kan maximaal drie bedragen. In deze zone be. 
zich tevens de enige tritala {= gebouw met drie etages plus de koepel). 
van west naar oost toenemende omvang van de tempelgebouwen, zowel naar == 
nissen als hoogte gerekend, mag men naar onze mening relateren aan miss": 
activiteiten, die zich van Tanjavur uit geleidelijk in oostelijke richtini 
ben kunnen verbreiden. Op grond van het toenemend aantal nissen — en dus 
godenbeelden—mag men aannemen dat er tegelijkertijd religieuze ontwik*: 
plaatsvonden. De behoefte aan nissen werd op den duur namelijk zo drince*:.' 
men er toe overging muren van oudere tempels te beschadigen en daarin ga:- 
hakte om de recentere beelden ten toon te kunnen stellen. Het letter!ijfce 
punt van deze manifeste behoefte is de Rajarajesvara in Tanjavur die in is 
muur vele tientallen nissen telt. 

De tot nu toe geschetste religieuze en architecturele ontwikkelinge* 
speelden zich voornamelijk af in het eigen!ijke KaverT gebied. De noorde' 
streken waren door het ineenstorten yan de macht der Pallavas in een oil - 
vacuum geraakt. Deze situatie lijkt door de architectuur te worden geTTT_ 

In het noorden werden de eerste tekenen yan Cola invloed namelijk pas me- 
vijftig jaar nadat de eerste complete Cola tempel was ontworpen. Zo werce* 
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. in South Arcot-gelegen tussen de Polar streek en de Kaveri delta 
It,ts enkele ekatalas en dvitalas gebouwd volgens het Cola model. Over het 
ste aantal nissen bleef echter nog lang onzekerheid bestaan. Hieraan kwam 
een eind tegen 1000 A.D. In het eigenlijke Pallava gebied zelf was in de 
nde eeuw geen sprake van tempelbouw en dus ook niet van Cola invloeden daarop. 

De doordachte wijze waarop aanvankelijk met grondplan, hoogte en aantal 
asters geexperimenteerd werd lijkt er op te duiden dat er - zeker gedurende 
•aren 870-900 A.D. - een atelier bestond dat verantwoordelijk was voor alle 
aidertijd ontworpen heiligdommen langs de Kaveri. In scherpe tegenstelling 
deze gevarieerde groep monumenten staan de koyils die tussen 969-985 A.D. 

-ten ontworpen.Zij vertonen een zeer uniform beeld.Dit kan echter ook ge- 
-erpreteerd worden als een aanwijzing voor het bestaan van een atelier. 

-:er veronderstellen wij op grond van het na 985 A.D. sterk verminderende 
rtal nieuwe tempels, dat dit tweede atelier in zijn geheel werd overgebracht 
a- Tanjavur. Daar was het verantwoordelijk voor het verrijzen van de Rajara- 
svara in ongeveer twintig jaar. Dit zou kunnen verklaren waarom elders in de 
ilta slechts kleine kapellen werden gebouwd die niet langer de onderlinge 
ranhang vertonen welke de zojuist genoemde groep zo sterk kenmerkt. 

In het vierde hoofdstuk zijn wij uitgegaan van de gebieden en perioden die 
sh in het vorige hoofdstuk leken uit te kristalliseren. De veronderstelling 
, t er inderdaad twee ateliers hebben bestaan, nl. een ouder onder Aditya I en 
„ later dat onder supervisie stond van Sembyan Mahadevi -resp. gemalin, 

*der en tante van drie opeenvolgende Cola vorsten-blijkt te worden bevestigd 
•j bestudering van alle distributiepatronen die in dit hoofdstuk aan de orde 
-en. Er is namelijk een opmerkelijke strikte variatie in de diverse tempel- 
nderdelen, die bovendien een sterke samenhang vertoont. Men krijgt de indruk 
at de sthapatis (= bouwmeesters) nadrukkelijk hebben willen voorkomen dat de 
—numenten in decoratief opzicht op elkaar zouden gelijken . Dit zou er op kun- 
■ a w ij Z en dat er een gedetailleerde registratie bestond van alle in ruim een 

aeuw gebouwde koyils. 

Hierna worden de "decoratieve" onderdelen t.w. de basis, de pilaster, het 
->k en het korbeel, achtereenvolgens aan de orde gesteld. 

De basis is een complex geheel bestaande uit drie elementen, nl. de upana 
= platform), de adhisthana (= plint) opgebouwd uit ten minste drie lagen, en 
:e vari (= sierrand langs de muur). Van deze drie is de upana altijd een af- 
zonderlijk onderdeel; de adhisthana daarentegen dient in veel gevallen slechts 
zls decoratie van de onderste blokken waarmee de tempelmuren zijn opgetrokken. 
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De verspreiding van de adhisthanavarianten is chaotisch. De vari kent gee* 
varianten en levert derhalve geen belangwekkend kaartbeeld op. De inveni 
satie van de diverse typen upana is niet compleet. Het platform wordt na--: 
vaak aan het oog onttrokken door later aangebracht plaveisel. Aangezien 
van deze drie belangrijke tempelonderdelen duidelijk regionaal gebonden 
kunnen zij niet zonder meer als dateringscriterium dienen. Wanneer men 
spreiding echter vergelijkt met het in het derde hoofdstuk verkregen kaan- 
beeld, wordt wel duidelijk dat in elke fase en bijgevolg in elk deelgeb: 
(langs de KaverT) een of meer adhisthanatypen aan het Cola idioom werde- 
gevoegd. Het is zelfs waarschijnlijk dat men — toen de mogelijkheden in -flj 
combineren van piintonderdelen uitgeput leken — in de voorlaatste fase c= 
nadruk heeft verlegd naar het platform. Hieraan werd namelijk een, mispl 
kapota (= kroonlijst) toegevoegd. 

De Co]a vari is uitgedacht in het kleine kerngebied rond Tanjavur. 
vroege tempels vertonen een tel kens weer andere versie en plaatsing zowe' 
langs de muren van de eerste verdieping als langs de hara (= snoer van - 
koyils boven een kroonlijst). Het monument in Kumbakonam (886 A.D.) lijk: 
dit aspect betreft de experimentele fase af te sluiten. Nadien werd slec-- 
een soort vari aangebracht, die door alle nissen onderbroken wordt. Deze 
ant en het type nis dat de vari onderbreekt werden na 950 A.D. zowel ir. 
South Arcot als in het Palar gebied gebruikelijk. 

De verhoogde upana — een type platform dat bekend was van Pal lava t 
duikt opnieuw op rond 990-1000 A.D. Opvallend is overigens dat dit in =1 - 
tricten gelijktijdig gebeurt. 

De spreiding van de vierkante kal (= pilaster) is sterk regionaal : 

Hij beperkt zich tot het Tiruchirappalli District en de Palar streek. De 
mandalam wordt daarentegen gekenmerkt door een grote verscheidenheid a v 
naties van vier typen pilaster, nl. de ronde, de yierkante, de achthoeki: 
de veelhoekige kal. Deze combinaties vorraen associaties samen met addin' 
pilasterdecoraties zoals lotusknoppen, idal. (= lotusbloembladeren aan ce 
= echinus), nattya-pens (= danseressen) op de palagai (= abacus) en kle" 
in het verlengde van de pilasters onder de vari en de kantha. Op grond 
variatie zijn de producten van beide ateliers duidelijk herkenbaar als 
afzonderlijke groepen. 

De sikhara is een koepelachtige doch gestapelde dakconstructie var r 
nieten blokken die als deksteen een omgekeerde lotus heeft waarop tijde-: 
inwijdingsceremonieel een stupT (= pot) wordt geplaatst. Deze "koepel" •: 
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vierkant of achthoekig zijn. Geen dezer grondvormen is aan een bepaalde 
r-:: o gebonden. Het profiel is onveranderlijk klokvormig. De ontwikkeling van de 
";anis (= nis in de "hals" van de sikhara) vertoont een evolutionaire tendens. 
> -.ankelijk was deze nis niet meer dan een bouwsteen waarop — overigens zeer 
a- .aam — Siva, Visnu, Brahma of Oma werden afgebeeld. De overgang via een 
•*am waarin een dergelijke steen geplaatst kon worden naar een echte nis, ge- 
f mkeerd door pilasters en afgedekt door een balk, is op de monumenten in het 

* -jchirappalli District waar te nemen. Op grond van deze ontwikkeling moet ons 
ziens een groot aantal tempels aanzienlijk later gedateerd worden dan tot nu 

- a gebruikelijk was. Deze opvatting wordt bevestigd door de vari, die op deze 

* .ils reeds in de latere standaardversie langs de hara loopt. In de centrale 
■' oostelijke delen van de delta zijn de meeste sikharas helaas onherkenbaar of 

cr nieuwbouw of door pleisterwerk. 

De podigai (= korbeel) wordt tot de bouw van de Rajarajesvara te Tanjavur 
13- twee typen uitgevoerd. Beide varianten vertonen trekken van de oudere Calukya 
l- -allava korbelen. Rond de hoofdstad treft men van beide typen mengvormen aan 
«-i > -onder die welke vervolgens de stijl hebben bepaald. Na de introductie van 
later type te Tanjavur ca 1000 A.D. werden de oudere varianten nog her- 
'.aldelijk toegepast, althans langs de KaverT. In het Palar gebied daarentegen 
*e-d de nieuwe vorm onmiddellijk overgenomen. 

Een van de belangrijkste conclusies van ons onderzoek betreft de vast- 
nelling van de meest essentiele structure!e en decoratieve kenmerken van de 
Izla architectuur tussen 850-1044 A.D. De drie voornaamste hiervan zijn in de 
>r-ste plaats de op den duur geslaagde vormgeving van de nis, die zowel in de 
I'.ukya als in de Pallava bouwkunst gebrekkig was en in de Muttairaiyar/Pandya 
i-ijl zelfs niet bestond. In de tweede plaats munt de Cola architectuur uit 
::or een consequent toepassen van een verrassend goede verhouding tussen grond- 
:~an, hoogte en aantal pilasters. In de derde plaats vertoont zij een strikte 
i-iatie in de combinatie van basis-en pilastertypen. 

Een tweede belangrijk resultaat van onze studie is de conclusie dat de 
1:1a stijl zich tussen 870-1044 ontwikkelde yia zes duidelijk te onderscheiden 
:zadi a. Deze werden voorafgegaan door een ni et scherp af te grenzen peri ode 
«iarin de Muttaraiyars een prototype yan de Cola tempel ontwierpen. 

Een derde uitkomst van ons onderzoek is de vaststelling dat de Cola 
.-chitectuur gedurende de eerste twee eeuwen van haar bestaan op de bouw- 
izijlen der omringende districten slechts geringe invloed heeft uitgeoefend. 
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Zij is, vertraagd, merkbaar in South Arcot, maar nauwelijks in het oude Fa 
gebied. Daar ontstond namelijk na 1000 A.D. een regionale stijl die geent 
op zowel de Cola als de Pallava architectuur. De Cola bijdrage in deze re: 
variant beperkte zich tot de vormgeving van de nis en de vari. 

Het probleem van de caesuur tussen de Vroege en de Middel Cola peri:: 
tenslotte, kon ook worden opgelost. Men kan de Vroege Cola stijl op gronc 
verschillende criteria van de daaraan voorafgaande en de daarop volgende - 
afbakenen. Wanneer men als voornaamste onderscheid de aanwezigheid van e=- 
volledig uitgevoerde nis hanteert, begint deze stijl ca 870 A.D. In dit 
moet echter wel worden opgemerkt dat ons inziens de sthapatis van het - 
monument te Narttamalai de kern waren van de school van Aditya I. De ove" 
van de Vroege naar de Middel Cola periode kan niet worden vastgesteld op : 
van dit criterium omdat de vormgeving van de nissen pas rond 1070 A.D., ; 
gedurende de Late Cola fase, sterk gewijzigd werd. Wanneer men zich echte- 
seert op de afwezigheid van experimentele vormen ten aanzien van grondpl:*. 
basis en pilastercombinaties, dan dient de caesuur tussen de Vroege en ce 
Cola periode bij de troonsbestijging van Rajaraja I te worden gelegd. De 1 
Cola architectuur kenmerkte zich in dit geval door een sterke reductie 
decoratieve variatiemogelijkheden en het terugvallen tot een stadium waar m 
slechts oude vormen — overigens wederom zeer systematisch — opnieuw werce- 
arrangeerd. Tijdens deze opmerkelijke tussenperiode werd voornamelijk get: 
in Tanjavur en in Gahgaikondacolapuram. De "pyramiden" die daar verreze- - 
de handen van de sthapatis van Sembyan MahadevTs atelier , droegen ondar« 
omvang niet bij tot een vernieuwing van de Cola bouworde. Elke volgende 
dieping is namelijk een verkleinde weergave van de vorige—een systee- . 
een Vroeg Cola model ten grondslag lag. 

Het verschil tussen de Vroege en de Middel Co]a architectuur zou s': 
volgt kunnen worden geformuleerd. Terwijl de Vroege Cola bouwkunst een sf 
variatie in tempelonderdelen en een ruimtelijke ontwikkeling vertoont, : 
de Middel Cola architectuur gekenmerkt door een nauwgezette imitatie vs- 
accepteerde Vroege Cola vormen en door "een streven naar omhoog". 
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Appendix 1 


Genealogy of the Early Colas 


VIJAYALAYA (A.D.850(?)-871) 0 

(Parakesari) 


ADITYA I (A.D.871-907) 

(Rajakesari) 

PARANTAKA I (A.D.907-955) 

(Parakesari) 


RAJADITYA (A.D.947-949)GANDARADITYA (A.D.949-957; 

(Rajakesari) 

+ 

Sembyan MdhadevH 


ARINJAYA(A.D.9: 

(Parakesari) 


MADURftNTAKA SUNDARA COLA 

UTTAMA C0LA(A.D.969-985) PARANTAKA II(A_t 

(Parakesari) (Rajakesari) 


ADITYA II(A.D.964-969) RAJARAJA I i; 

(Parakesari) . 

(Rajakesari 


RAJENDRA I : 

(Pa-rake sand 


1) There is a consensus of opinion about the end of Vijayalaya's 
rule, but the year in which he started his reign is unknown. 

2) As Rajaditya was not given a honorific title he may not have 
been anointed. 
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ndix 2 

fcpnabetical list of places in which Early^Coja temples are located.Dis- 
l--cts are indicated between brackets: Tj=Tanjavur: N.A.=North Arcot; S.A.= 
.-nArcot; Tri=Tiruchirappal 1 i and Ch.=Chingleput.In the spelling we have 
f '.owed the system used by Rangacharya. The names of the koyils are given 
• Sanskrit. 

'i.turai (Tj), RpatsahayeSvara 
- ar.bakkam (Tri), Kailasanatha 
• 'Tr(Tri), PancanadTsvara 
PasupatTsvara 
fcangur(Tj), AgastyeSvara 
--canallur(Tri), VatatTrthanatha 
l7rur(S.A.), SrTmulanatha 
. -=hmadesam(S.A.), Brahmesvara 
PatFlesvara 

:-=hmade§am(N.A.), CandramoulTsvara 
-ittur(Tri), AgnTsvara 
j-jolapuram(Tj), AgnTsvara 
Icriapuram (S.A.), Kundavai Vinnagar Alvar 
Iravikulamanikka Tsvara 
I-adi (Tri), Siva Koyil 
E-umbur (S.A.), Kadambavanesvara 
Zsalem (S.A.), Ramanathesvara 
Zandaradittam (Tri), Sokkanatha Koyil 

fengaikondacolapuram (Tri), Amman shrine or Uttara Kailasa 
Scburapatti (Tri), Amalesvara 
I-ovTndaputtur (Tj), Gaiigajatadhara koyil 
>amam (S.A.), Sivalokanatha 
Jambai (S.A.), Jambunatha 
Caliyapatti (Tri)., Siva Koyil 
Jmarasaval 1 i (Tri), Karkotesvara 
<IncT ( Ch .)^ Sokkesvara 

Tirucacchimayana shrine in the compound of the 

Ekambaranatha 

<andiyur (Tj), see Tirukkandiyur 

Kannanur (Tri), Balasubrahmanya Koyil or Subrahmanyesvara 
<arandai (Tj), Vasittesvara 
Karuttattangudi see Karandai 


Kavantandalam ( Ch.), Colesvara 
Kilaiyur (Tri), Agastyesvara 
Colesvara 

KTl.appaluvur (Tri), Vatamulesvara or Tiru Alandurai Mahadeva 
Kiliyanur (S.A.), AgastyeSvarasvamin 
KTlUr (S.A.), VTrattaneSvara 
KTranur (Tj), Sivalokanatha 
Kiranur (Tri), UttamadanTsvara 
Kodumbalur (Tri), Mucukundesvara 
Muvar Koyil 

Konerirajapuram (Tj), Umamahesvara 
Koviladi (Tj), Divyajnanesvara 
Koyildevarayanpettai (Tj), MatsyapurlSvara 
Kuhur(Tj), Amravanesvara 
Kulambandal(N.A.), Gangaikondacolesvara 
Kumaravayalur (Tri), AgnTsvara 
Kumbhakonam (Tj)^, NeTgesvara 
Kuram (Ch.), Adikesvara Perumal 
Kuttalam (Tj), Uktavedesvara 
Kuvam ( Ch.) > Tripurahtakesvara 
Lalgudi (Tri), SaptarsTsvara 
Madagadipattu (S.A.), TirukandTsvara 
Maharajapuram (Tj), Siva Koyil 
(Mama 11 apuram (Ch),^ Arjuna Ratha, 

(Pallava,prototype of Cola temples) 
Manampadi (Tj), Siva Koyil 
Mel appaluvur (Tri), Sundaresvara,Amman shrine 
Melatiruppundurutti (Tj), Puspavanesvara 
Mel paidi (N.A.)* Colesvara or Arunjiyesvara 
Somanathesvara 
Nagapattinam (Tj), Karonasvamin 
Nangavaram (Tri), Sundaresvara 
Narttamalai (Tri), Vijayalaya Colesvara 
Melakkadambur 
Nemam (Tj), Airavatesvara 
Niyamam, see Nemam 
Nirpalani (Tri), Valarmadesvara 
Panangudi (Tri), Agastyesvara 
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•i-iSvaramangalam (Ch), Senpakesvara 
:= 2 svaram (Tj), Sattivanesvara 
--adam (S.A.)» PralayakTl esvara 
i-=ngiyUr (S.A.)> Siva Koyil 
■i-jngudi (Tri), Agastyesvara 
\:7r(near Brahmadesam N.A.)» Siva Koyil 
■/lamaAgai (Tj), BrahmapurTSvara 
. = :'ai (Tj), Naltunai Tsvara 
T-natha Koyil (Tj), Pancavan Madevi Isvara 
IrToyan MaftadevT (Tj), Kailasanatha 
landalai (Tj), Sundaresvara 
. idhalihgamadam (S.A.), Vyaghrapadesvara 
-f-jr (Tri), Somesvara 
: -vnvasanallur (tri), Koranganatha 
'=<kolam (N.A.), Jalanathesvara 
"injavur (Tj), Rajarajesvara or Brhadfsvara 
Tenneri ( Ch .), KandalTsvara 
' llasthanam (Tj) Ghcta-sthanesvara 
■•ndivanam (S.A.)» TirutindTsvara 
"inichchatturai (Tj), Udanavanesvara 
"’ruchchendurai (Tri), Candrasekhara Koyil 
“■ruchchefigattartgudi (Tj), Uttarapatisvara 
~-ruchchennampundi (Tj), Sadaiyar koyil 
"irukkadaiyur (Tj), Amrtaghatesvara 
"irukkalittattai (Tj), VedapurTSvara 
"irukkandiyur (Tj), VTrattanesvara 
"irukkalavur (Tj), Madhuvanesvara 
Tirukkattalai (Tri), Sundaresvara 
Tirukk’attuppalli (Tj), Agmsvara 
'irukkodikkaval (Tj), Tirukkotesvara 
Tirukkollikkadu (Tj), AgnTsvara 
_ irukkuhukavur (Tj), Velladai Tsvara 
Tirumalavadi (Tj), Vaidyanathasvamin 
“irumalisai (Ch), Varadaraja Perumal 
"irumanancheri (Tj), Udvahanathasvamin 
Tirumahgalam (Tri), Samavedesvara 
Tirumayanam (Tj), Jnanaparamesvara 


Tirumiyachchur (Tj), Mihirarunesvara 

Tirumullaivayi1 (Ch), SrT MasilamanTsvara or Akalanka Ratnesvara 
TirunageSvaram (Tj), Nagesvara 
Tirunamanallur (S.A.), Bhaktajnanesvara 
Tirunaraiyur (Tj), Siddhanathesvara 
Tiruppachchiyur (N.A.), Vachesvara 
Tiruppalanam(Tj)Apatsahayesvara 
Tiruppalturai (Tri), TdimoulTsvara 
Tiruppugalur (Tj), AgnipurTsvara 
Tiruppur (Tri), Siva Koyil 
Tiruppurambyam (Tj), SaksTsvara 
Tiruttani (N.A.), VTrattanesvara 
Tiruvadandai (Ch), Varaha Perumal 
Tiruvaduturai (Tj), Gomuktesvara 
TiruvaiyanJ (Tj), PancanadTsvara 
Uttara Kailasa 
Ten Kailasa 

Tiruvakkarai (S.A.), CandramoulTsvara 
Tiruvalanguli (Tj), SrT-KapardTsvara 
KsetrapTladeva 
Tiruvallam (N.A.), Bilvanathesvara 
Tiruvamattur (S.A.), Abhiramesvara 
Tiruvand?r koyil (S.A.), PancanadTsvara 
Tiruvanmiyur (Ch), VedapurTs vara,Amman shrine 
Tiruvarur (Tj), Acalesvara 

Tyagarajesvara 

Wanyaganatha 

Tiruvedikkudi (Tj), VedapurTsvara 
TiruvenkadU (Tj), Svetara Ayes vara 
Tiruverumbur (Tri), PipTl esvara 
Tiruvidaimarudur (Tj), Mahal ingasvamin 
Tiruvilakkudi (Tj), Manavalesvara 

Tiruviramesvaram (Tj), Ramanathesvara 
Tiruvisalur (Tj), Sivayoganathasvamin 
Tiruvorriyur (Ch), ftdipurTsvara 
Tribhuvana (S.A.), Varadaraja Perumal 
Tudaiyur (Tri), Visamangalesvara 
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..irgudi (S.A.), Ananthesvarasvamin 

iramallur ( Ch -), Sundara Varadaraja Perumal, Kailasanatha (Pallava) 
Kedaresvara 

ivkondan Tirumalai (Tri), UjjTvanatha 
T-anyam (Tj), Vedarahyesvara 
achcheri (Ch), DandipanTsvara 
cakkam (N.A.) §iva Koyil in Poinee Reservoir 
T.ur (Tri), BhumTsvara 
:alur (Tri), Margasahayesvara 
cdhachalam (S.A.), VrddhagirTsvara 


*angacharya used the spelling Conjeeveram, but we prefer the old name 
BncT. 

jmbhakonam is a large town better known as Kumbakonam(spelt without h). 

: angacharya used the spelling Mavalivaram or Mahabalipuram , but we have 
.sed the old name Mamal lapuram. 

"illasthanam is usually written Tillaisthanam, a spelling we prefer, 
"iruppayanam is usually spelt Tiruppalanam which is applied by us. 
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Appendix 3 


"•« taia in PaHa, 

various 1 early^ ^amplex° f ground-p 1 ans' 6 * ^ ^ <*•"><*«■ of <* 

early occurrence of fulty developed chaiV cuTl . 9 t r °“ p h of Jain Bastis i = 

Bra!Si»»V>S»jB apfcW^BMM? 

from Col as(Pullamangai) 


P A L L A V A 



o o 

Jtffff 





Arjuna Ratha ( 1 ) 
A.D.630-668 


DraupadT Patha(2) 


Vadaiyankuttai Ratha(3) 
A.D. 672-700 


Piravatanesvara (4) 
A.D.700-728 
Kailasanatha(5) 
(Tiruppattur) 

A.D.732-796 


Kailasanatha (6) 
(Uttaramallur) 
A.D.796-846 
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Fig. a-3. Picture-frame niches in Calukya architecture; kapota + kind 
of torana above windows and holes. 


CALUKYA (WEST & EAST) 
(1-2) (3) 


799 C? S> 




Nakkalagudi(1) 
(Biccavolu) 


A.D.850-950 



Goliriges / vara(2) 

(Biccavolu) 
A.D.950-1050 


•i o$o 



c 


Virupaksa(3) 
(Pattadkal) 
ca. A.6.‘750 


p_nJ Lri_n 


(1) 

( 2 ) 



Complex ground-plan (3) copied by architects of the Rajarajesvara at 
Tanjavur, where it was applied to the platform only. Note the kapotas 
which are not supported by pilasters (3) in contrast to Middle Cola 
practice, when they rest on two podigais above half-size ni che pi 1 asters 
(cf. P 1. 19b). 
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Appendix 4 

Classification of the Pandya, Muttaraiyar and Irukkuvel characteristics a: 
ding to Soundara Rajan. 


ARCH 

T Y P E S 


I 

II 

III 

la. PANDYA 
(ca.’A.D.860) 

II. MUTTARAIYAR 11 
(ca. A.D. 860-90) 

Ilia. MUTTARAI - ** 
(ca. A.D. 860) 

smal 1 

smal 1 

ekatala 

stone 

stone 

stone/brick 

astaparivara 

as_tapari vara 

- 

square sikhara 

? 

round/octagonal 

Sikhara 

adhisthana: upana, 
jagatT, tripatta kumu- 
da, kantha, pattika, 
prati, vedi(vari). 

round/square sik'ii 

adhisthana: upana. 
jagatT, vrtta ku~ 
da, vyalivari. 

examples at: 

examples at: 

example at: 

Panangudij 
Kaliyapatti 3 

Visaluv 3 

Tiruppur, 

Enadi. 

Virdldv, 

Kannanur, 

(Me la)Tiruppundurutti . 

Kiranur. 

Ib. MUTTARAI YA 
(ca. A.D. 875) 

R 

Illb.l RUKKUVE_- 
(ca. A.D.905) 

ekatala 


ekatala 

stone 


stone/bri ck 

pari vara 


astaparivara 

? sikhara 


round sikhara 

? 


adhisthana: upar.E. 
padmaj vrtta kur-.. 
vyalivari,’ kantha. 
prati. 

prana!a in upana. 

examples at: 


examples at: 

Yd lattanaiyam, 
Tivuahahdtturai, 

Ti rv.ehehe nnamp midi . 


Lalgudi, 

Va Hkandapuram 

Kuhur. 


1) Muttaraiyar is spelt Muttarayar by Soundara Rajan. 

2) Co^a temples built according to the Irukkuvel idiom, except for their 
round sikhara. 


(for archetype IV see following per r 
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ARCHETYPE IV 


IVa.M UTTARAIYAR 
(ca. A.D.845-60) 

dvi/tritalas 
stone 
pari vara" 
round sikhara 
adhisthana: see II 

examples at: 

Nangavaram, 

Narttamalai(Vijayalaya 
Coles vara ). 

IVd.I RUKKUVEL 
(ca. A.D.875) 

tritala 

stone 

pari vara 

square sikhara 

adhisthana: see Illb 

pranala in kantha 

examples at: 

Kodumbalur(Muvar Koyil ), 
Ki laiyur (Agas tyes oara). 

IVg.IRUKKUVEL-MUTTARAIYAR 
(ca. A.D'.890) 

dvitala 

stone/brick 

square sikhara 

adhisthana:see Ilia + 
kantha, prati. 

example at: 

Srvnivds anallur- _ 


IVb.M UTTARAIYAR 
(ca. A.D. 860-90) 

dvitala 
stone/brick 
astaparivara 3 ^ 
round sikhara 
adhisthana: see II 

examples at: 

/ 

Sendalai, 

demam 3 

Tiruvaiyavu . 

IVe.I R U K K U V E L 4) 
(ca. A.D.905) 

dvitala 

stone 

round sikhara 
adhisthana: see Illb 

example at: 

Ki laiyxir (Co lesvara ). 


IVc.CALUKYA - PANDYA 
(ca’. A.D.875-90) 

dvitala 

? 

square sikhara 
adhisthana: see II 

examples at: 

Tillaisthanam 3 
Kumbakonam, 
Tiruehehatturai, 
Tii r uehehennam , pundi. 

IVf.I RUKKUVEL 
(ca. A.D. 890-950) 

dvitala 

stone 

astaparivara 
square sikhara 
adhisthana: see II 
pranala in pattika 

examples at: 

Tirukkattalai , 
Tiruehchendurai , 
Andanallur, 
Kodimbalur (Mueukun- 
desvara). 


3) Rafters instead of vyalis. 

4) Cola temple built according to the Irukkuvel 
idiom, except for its round sikhara. 

For a discussion of the iconographic character¬ 
istics of the "Pandya","Muttarayar" and "Iruk¬ 
kuvel" style, see appendix 7, pp. 378-79. 
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Appendix 5 

Coordinates 
W_ £ compu¬ 
ter map. 

/aspect s >. 

\rvnap no./ 


aspect 2. 


aspect 3 


as pect 4 

aspect 5 
idfim 4 
in case two 
types art 
applied 


Code-list of the variations in temple parts. 


district (aspect i) 

Temple, base 


upana/ljpapitha 


Pal. 


IT 


£ 


ADHISTHAMA 
J agatT 

. 


x ff 


Caj. 

Csi. 


A Jh j'Av 


Cdl/Pal. 


6 3+S 

? 3t4 

kumudd 



s pect b 


Kanth a 

Pw/Cal. 


1 

3 


JS 


CCol) 


aspect j? 


b«neoth 

oil the kSb 


5 Q 5 l\ but 
inctdCnTQ] 


_fSn. 

7 (3ZIC5I 

S ["a a a p 5n 


pattiko 


1 


Pol. 


1 s=: 

3 r= 


MJ&JSz 

4 j foX. 


aspoct 8 

aspect^ 


5 

A 4+5 Cal. 


aspect i3 


aspect l/, 


3+5 


Temple Wall 


wall kan+ha 
see aspect A 

Vari 

1 


4Dnhr»uoui 


2 . £ 


Continuous 
3 i tL only under 
devakosthas 


A - 1 except under 
devakostkas 
5 = A except under 

de'/aK.os+tia i 


aspect ifc 


KAL 

c-ross-Secfcioa 
□ *-1 


5pect if 


decoratiannc.. _ 

base. 

1 & lecu. ru 

2_ £ goose 

3 ^ ?***■ 

kalasa 

1 U 5. 

2- M 


A -2 bur 

dCcoro rti 


□ * 


pa dma.: 


1 lotcodtc- 
■X plain 


mala Sthc- _ 


3 m 

4 □ 


rrna la sthar _ 
Vflr 1+3 


1 

i §3^ * 
3 i -■ 

Kama La 
1 Ss<s>£ ' 
2. S°OC- 


3 'L 


4 TTZf- u 


5 4 -t 1,2,5 

pa Logo 


aspect io 


1 

A 












aspect 33 


aspect 34 


aspect 35 

aspect 2b 


aspect Sg 


\/i m a n a 
no. of kols 
d. 4 kals 


b . 

> 6 - 


, pect 37 


aspect J 3 


no. of niches 
1- o»«/wall 
2. two/ » 

3 three/ » 

4 three In 

elephants bock 

5 five » 

b > 4 -hree/woll 

no. of "mock“niches 

See aspect 2U 

no. of fcalo'S 

O. G-katota 

2. dvi taJo. 

3 trito-ba- 

4 Ca.-turta.la 

Q > four halos 

/ 

5i khoro 
1 O Vesaro 

1 I Nagaro 


aspect 39 
(conti) 


aspect 4 a 


aspect 41 


aspect 41 


aspect 4 3 


as pect 44 



aspect 


aspect 4k 


"Knas 


a 


aspect 4^ 
as pect 48 



E Col- aspect 4 g 


one. 


four 


one. - 

1 with 

two 

l piLasrerS 

■three 

f i-blihJ 

J v-ueVl*. 


Sculp*— 

tOcr — 


+ mukha nnciindapo 
X. Contemporaneous 

ardhamanda po 
with ha re 

1 present 

no. of niches in the. 
Cird h a m a n do p a 

See aspect 34 

no. of out .out niches 

in vimona 

1 two or three. 

2. four 
3 > four 

A onhy one. 

no. of Cutout niches 
in ardhomemdapa 

1 

2. 

3 

b 


False Ontoralo 
decoration 


aspect Si Deua - 


D Bl/C - . 


aspect 54 


aspect 55 


aspect 

sLl 59 


with niche, 
with Lo2engeS 
with Window 
3 - + 3 
panj ara 
kumhha pcinjoro 
full-fledaed windows 

^with grills 

present £Si. 

Cj r 1 va p>I a t f orm | 

d_ karoo- kxitTs 
2_ dsLas 


Fan 


spect 60 


pc' 
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aspect loi j position ponja \ra 

± an Mr, 

! X on ,hai, v,ducl 
Ctdhls+h ana 

I 

aspect hi top of ponjara 



S 0. + 3 


6 



aspect ib3 VyaL, -fritze 

above kopota 

i a q □ 


aspect hi, 


2. <Sc— Only on carrier 
3 2£—2£_ only „ 

on plo<< a\ “fioor jo'mtS 

A & _A_ floor joints 

absent 



i corner vySl*s ;IMa-karas 
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Appendix 6 

The development of the makaratorana and the kudu. 


These ornamental aspects are not dealt with separately because in many car- 
they have been spoiled by plaster or have even disappeared completely. Man 
ing the distribution of the different shapes occurring between A.D. 850-1:*- , 
therefore, unsuitable, for there are too many points missing in the dist'-*: 
pattern of their variants which makes it impossible to deduce a trustwort~« 
nology of the monuments on which they occur. We shall, nevertheless, demcr 
that some conclusions can be drawn with regard to the development of bon 


1. The development of the makaratorana during the Early Cola period. 

The development of the makaratorana can be traced on the walls of the Sam 
nas. These seven buildings form a group characterized by experimental der¬ 
ail other respects. 

The idea of crowning a devakostha with a makara is as old as the cc-: 
a garland which seems to be held by two of these mythological animals. \e* 
the manner in which the makaras are placed on the palagais above the ha'~- 
pilasters. Anothernovel feature are the bhutaganas or vyalis which — instei 
flowers — seem to emerge from the mouths of the makaras (Fig. a). 

Fig. a. Position of the various motifs in an Early Cola makaratorana. 


scrolls - 

bhutaganas - 
vyal is- 


lintel 
decorated t 
wi th 

lotus petals 





The simple, or indented torana of the Pal lavas and the Calukyas res pec ti **=j 
was transformed into an arch swarming with animals and dwarfs. On the irs 
garlands were added the loops of which frame nattya-pens or musicians, m 
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the arch shows antithetic makaras (cf. Figs. 6 and 9, p. 44, and Pis. 3, 6, 
-i 9). The space framed by their curled upper lips is filled with a kind of 
TEdallion usually depicting a deity. All this remains between the normal wall 
Tasters and between the uttira and the lintel above the niche (Fig. b-3). 

I- there is not enough room the makaratorana is somehow squeezed into the 
..ailable space (Fig. b-2) or altogether absent (Fig. b-1). 


ptg. b. The position of the makaratorana between pilasters and uttira. 



“-is shortage of space can be noticed on the older temples, for instance at Ti- 
TKhchatturai, Tiruvaiyaru (Fig. c) and Nangavaram (Fig. d). Later shrines 
generally provide sufficient room for the makaratorana (cf. Pis. 30, 31a and 49). 

The architects of the Sapta Sthanas were in the first place trying to make 
~e contours of the torana co-ordinate wi th the space available between the 
earns and the pilasters (Fig. c). The shrine at Ti 1laisthanam does have a lin- 
-el above its niches, but there is no sign whatsoever of a makaratorana and 

- ghtly so, for the space where it ought to have been is too narrow (PI. 24). 
~-q torana is also absent on the vimaha walls of the shrine at Tiruppalanam 
.tain due to lack of space (PI. 23). Here the half-size niche pilasters are 
~ssing as a result of which the full-size pi Tasters — and consequently their 
:alagais— almost touch each other. However, there is some space available be- 

- sen the pilasters of the ardhamandapa walls. That between the uttira and the 
-ntel on the other hand, is rather restricted. The result is a flat makarato- 
-=na similar to that which the Pallava architects designed over the niches of 
re Olakanesvara at Mamal1apuram. The pilasters of the shrine at Ti ruvedikkudi 
-the third monument with three devakosthas in each vimana wall — stand so far 
ioart that there is almost too much space for a makaratorana (PI. 25). The 
-ins of the makaras above Ganesa sprawl over the lintel and the crescent between 
re makaras embraces the entire width of the niche. Under the antithetic maka- 
jas is a horizontal band from which a garland is suspended. Within its loops 
-attya-pens are depicted. The other toranas of this temple cannot be described 
is they are too damaged. 
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Fig. c. Various shapes of the makaratorana and kudu on the Sapta Sthanas. 


name of village 

. illaisthzmar*** 


makaratorana 


no makartf+orAna .i 



C.<A K^mOn^Opo 



. ..O.hssl 




J PP a " 


Tiru\fed:kku<i> 


Tir'ut^cha'Hu rts, 


Mda hrtippur.ckirut'ri 


Firukkdncliyirr 


[ru</aijarZ PoB*.' 


The makaratoranas of the shrine at Tiruchchatturai are exceedingly --■= 
gant, rectangular blocks which are practically jammed between the palagaiE 
26). There is no room at all for tails, so they are curled up on the lints’ 
Obviously, the sculptors did not finish these blocked-out shapes, and so 
effect of arches was not achieved on this monument. 

At MelatiruppUndurutti, the space for the makaratoranas is limited d.: 
the short distance between the palagais and the kumbhas (PI. 29b). Howeve- 
there is sufficient room between the lintel and the uttira, thus creating . 
rather tall torana instead of a wide one. 

On the building at Tirukkandiyur we find only the contours of the b.i 
out makaratoranas (PI. 28). Within these contours describing almost a se~ - 
circle, another, undulating "contour" has been indicated. There is suffic 
space between the uttira and the lintel and between the two palagais, sc 
makaras of the toranas in question do not have to fight for room on the 
but exhibit their scrolling tails horizontally and vertically. 

Finally, on the PancanadTsvara at Tiruvaiyaru there is just enough s: 
between the pilasters to accommodate a rectangular block which is beauti - . 
carved with curling makara tails. 

At first sight it seems illogical to consider the makaratoranas wit- 
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.cluptuously dangling tails to be older than those of which the tails are 
icueezed between the kumbhas and the lintel. For, the latter concept would 
:eem to indicate an unexpected lack of space, as if the architects had not de¬ 
eded in advance how exactly they were going to apply the makaratoranas. Howe- 
er, the makaras with tails sprawling over the lintel are already found on the 
:'dest shrine, viz. at Tiruppalanam, albeit on the relatively wide ardhamanda- 
:= walls only. At Tiruvedikkudi, they appear also on the vimana and the manner 
which they are applied demonstrates that the sthapati had apparently disco- 
ered that lack of space could be remedied by slightly widening the central 
:=y. When, subsequently, the sthapatis started to experiment with the layouts 
the vimana, for instance at Ti ruchchatturai, new, unexpected problems arose, 
-'or now the kumbhas prevented the tails of the makaras from curling around the 
lintel. Since we have pointed out in our conclusions (pp. 324- 25 ) that the 
Zarly Colas were the first in South India to erect-almost excl usi vely - vima- 
ias with central bays jutting out, it is not surprising that to begin with they did 
pt know exactly how to bring the width of this part of the wall in harmony 
,1th its stylistic features. It looks as if the shrine at Tirukkandiyur repre¬ 
ss the last experiment, for here the central bay is wide enough to accommo- 
eate the complete design of a torana with makaras spreading their tails over 
Erge parts of the walls. 

The space was fully utilized on the monuments built shortly after or even 
i.ring the construction of the Sapta Sthanas, for instance at Ti ruchchennampun- 
Kumbakonam and SrTnivasanallOr (Fig. d). Here the outlines of the palagais 
=Rd kumbhas on either side of the makaratorana appear to be the limits within 
,-ich the contours of the torana had to be shaped (Pis. 30 and 31a,d). 

At Kilaiyur another experiment can be observed. The architect of the Aga- 
: eyes vara extended the torana onto the uttira by carving over the medallion a 
:rown-like ornament on the uttira. Moreover, each medallion contains a differ- 
-t motif, viz. a rosette, a simhamukha , or a nattiya-pen instead of the fi- 
- **e of Ganesa which occupies that place at Ti ruppalanam and Ti rukkandiyur. 

On the walls of the MUvar Koyil at Kodumbal.ur in the Muttaraiyar/Irukku- 
.el area, a similar search for alternatives can.be noticed, albeit restricted 
:: the inside of the torana, as will be shown shortly (Fig. e). _ 

From the above it can be concluded that the sthapatis of the Sapta Stha- 
-s unintentionally left two types of makaratorana for posterity. One with 
•ranging tails and one in which the tails of the makaras are curled up on the 
-Intel. This is clear from a case like the shrine at Pullamahgai, where both 

Tjrpes were applied. 
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Fig. d. Various shapes of the makaratorana and kudu on monuments built alc'- 
the KaverT between A.D. 870-900 _ 


name of village 




KLirv'fccakowi.k'vi (Nfia 


i'rTo.'/aSQnallirr 


, iruVkulovi.ir 

L uL^udi 

T.n..cVicU<uelur®i 

KiLaiyur (A^ 
Nan^auararn 

Fullon^ooQOt 


makaratorana 



c« 

AcdWonSr. n.cltC 

—Hi. 






kudu 


_S 3 U 


_j£aJ 



an4Viamcmctap<r as at Lalgudi; on v.mana *s atKila'iyur, hut ntma'ihin^ undai- ufctira. 


Turning our attention to the decoration inside the contours of these two c_ 
of torana, it appears that four different solutions were tried out (Fig. c 
At Ti ruppalanam, Ti ruvedi kkudi and Ti ruchchatturai itisan almost closed c* 
within the crescent formed by a garland; at Tiruvaiyaru and again at Ti ruvec-* 
di, a smaller crescent instead of a circle; at Melatiruppundurutti a semi-: 
in the crescent; and, finally, a completely different solution at Tirukkar: 
in which the loops of a garland hang from a horizontal beam and touch tre 
tel, thus absorbing all the available space. 

At Tiruchchennampundi, Kumbakonam and SrTnivasanallur (Fig. d) we f->: 
variations on these four basic types. At Lalgudi, Tiruchchendurai, Kilaiy. 
Kodumbalur (Fig. e), variations on one and the same building can be notice: 
The makaratoranas at Tiruchchennampundi (Fig. d) resemble those on the ar: 
mandapa at Tiruvedikkudi (Fig. c) except for the horizontal line above the 
lands in the latter. At Kumbakonam (Fig. d) this peculiar horizontal acce'- 
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-epeated, but the wide arch within the loops of the garland has shrunk into a 
-ather small semi-circle. 


r ig. e. Various shapes of the makaratorana and kudu in the Muttaraiyar-Irukku- 

_ vel tracts. _____ 

_ ame of village makaratorana _____ kudu _ 


Panalgia*!'. 






SrTnivasanallur (Fig. d) the crescent was further reduced. The makaratoranas 
at Nemam (Fig. d) can best be compared with those at Melatiruppundurutti (Fig.c) 
it Lalgudi (Fig. d) experiments were tried out on both the crescent and the gar- 
land. In one instance the "horizontal" line above a large crescent is not com- 
:Ietely straight; above the ArdhanarT niche the loops of the garland are hang¬ 
ing in three large curves, partly covering a closed circle. 


r ig. f. Various shapes of the makaratorana and kudu on monuments built in the 
Ka verT delta during the first haif of the 10th century._ 




The sculptors of the monuments at Tiruppurambyam and Tiruvaduturai (Fig.f) 
I'-eferred a relatively large space under the garlands in which they depicted 
-he deities. This preference seems to have been carried on into the subsequent 
cease, next to the tiny, almost closed circle (Fig. g). 
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With the building activities of ^embyan MahadevT some alterations in tr* 
shape of the makaratorana seem to have been introduced (Fi g. g). For, apart fror - 
usual type, we occasionally find a simplified version of the complicated g=- 
land-cum-bhutagana friezes. This second variant consists basically of three : 
pie scrolls on either side of the semi-circle. However, this is not a new v ■ 
of ornamentation, for it occurs again and again on the kapotas of earlier ta*- 
pies, framing kudus (cf. kudus at Pul 1amahgai, Fig. d). 

In view of the above it is obvious that the shape of the makaratorana : 
playing so many different variations is not a particularly suitable criter': 
for dating temples. In the first place monuments built after the Sapta Stfl-a 
all have sufficient space between the pilasters and between the uttira and 
lintel. Nevertheless, they display either the short-tailed or the long-tai'-t 
makaras, which shows that they were merely selected on the basis of persorE 
preference and not according to the availability of space. Secondly, the 
logical centre of the torana can be either a crescent or a semi-circle or e 
tiny, almost closed circle, but a preference for one of these possibilities c 
not be established. Those koyils which have toranas with curls instead of - 
ras can, however, be attributed to the days of Sembyan MahadevT or later (; 
Fig. 41a-c, p. 211). 

Fig. g. Various shapes of the makaratorana and the kudu on monuments bui 11 -> t 
_ KaverT delta during the second half of the 10th century. __ 

name of village_ makaratorana _ kudu _ 



2, The development of the kudu during the Early Cola period. 

The kudu or gavaksa including i ts composi tion, is a purely decorative orna-e— 
a separate topic.^ The observed variations illustrated in our drawings, :-■» 
to indicate that in the course of a century the kudu gradually changed from • 
horseshoe-shaped ornament into a closed circle just above the edge of tf= 


<=pota. The garland motifs around the horseshoe or circle differ already on 
the earliest monuments. The variations displayed at Ti 11 aisthanam and Tirukkan- 
ryur (Fig. c) became the most popular in Early Cola architecture. The space in¬ 
i' de the kudu frame may contain smiling faces, animals, rosettes or scenes re- 
:-esenting the worship of a linga, or may be left empty. On the earliest monu- 
-ents the lower end of these "panels" does not coincide with the edge of the 
<apota, but is placed slightly higher. However, at Tirukkandiyur and Tiruvaiya- 
ru (Fig. c) it is in line with the edge of the kapota. At Tiruchchennampundi 
Fig. d) the border of circles running along the kapota is not interrupted by 
-r.e kUdus. A century later this idea re-appeared at Ti rumiyachchur (Fig. g), but 
•:w the complete kudu is moved up and carved above the border of circles. This 
.-ward move of the kudu continues in the following phases, i.e.the Middle and 
even Late Cola periods, for the originally wide open horseshoe is then reduced 
co a tiny dot somewhere halfway up the kapota and consists of scrolls around 
invisible point (cf. the kudus on the Melakkaddmbur at Narttamalai, Fig. e). 

Independent of these changes in shape and contents the Early Cola kudu is 
i'ways crowned by a simhamukha—usually a separate block placed on the kapota. 
"his explains why these heads are so often missing. In the Muttaraiyar tract, on 
-.ne other hand, they are part of the kapota-blocks and carved into a rosette (cf. 
: anangudi and KodumbaliJr, Fig. e). 

In view of the fact that the Colesvara at Kilaiyur (Fig. d) displays the 
-osette, whereas the Agastyesvara in the same compound does not, because the 
rlocks above the kudus are missing, we have serious doubts whether the rosette 
s a purely Muttaraiyar-Irukkuvel (-Pandya) contribution to Early Cola architec¬ 
ture and, consequently, whether the monuments exhibiting this motif were built 
:y the Muttaraiyars, the Irukkuvels or even the Pandyas, as is assumed by seve- 
-al authors (appendix 4). On the other hand, we believe that in the very first 
.ears of the Early Cola phase, the rosette and the simhamukha were applied al¬ 
ternatively. For, two shrines east of the Sapta Sthanas display the rosette on 
a short neck (Tirukkalavur) or the simhamukha on a long neck (Pullamangai, Fig.d), 
...hi le two shrines west of the Sapta Sthanas reflect the same duality, this time 
:n the reverse, the rosette on a long neck (Nangavaram) and the simhamukha on 
= short neck (Tiruchchennampundi , Fig. d). 

That the history of the kudu is complicated and cannot be explained by as¬ 
suming regional norms also becomes obvious, when comparing the kudus on a few 
so-called Muttaraiyar, Irukkuvel and Pandya monuments. At Kalugumalai (Chandra 
1975, PI. 127} the simhamukha as well as the shovel appear above the kudu, both 
rising well above the edge of the kapota. At TiruvalTsvaram (Chandra 1975, 
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PI. 129) the kudus remain under the kapota, while the simhamukha and shove' 
have turned into rosettes. At Tiruppattur (Chandra 1975, PI. 132) we find 
blocks in the shape of a simhamukha above the kudus which in addition are £ 
most closed. 

From this short excursion into an unexplored area, viz. the deve':: 
ment of the South Indian kudu, it is clear that no general statements can :s 
made about the chronology of its various shapes. It may be true that the Ea-' 
Cola kudu started out from a wide open horseshoe motif inherited from the - 

lavas and gradually turned into a tiny circle. However, we doubt whether ti 
process ran parallel to that in the surrounding areas such as the Pandya cc*r- 
try. If so, then the shrine at Kannanur — attributed to the 9th century (Cfrr-- 
dra 1975, PI. 145)—with its small circles well above the lower fascia of - - 
kapota was built later. The same applies to the Pandya monuments at Enadi r 
TiruvalTsvaram (Chandra 1975, Pis. 129 and 137, p. 300). 

Apart from the shape and position of the inner circle in this motif, - 

aspects could be studied, for instance, whether the top decoration is part 
the kapota block or a loose element; whether the bottom of the kudu coinc-':s 
with the bottom of the kapota; whether the lower edge of the space inside ire 
kudu coincides with the bottom of the kapota (Fig. c); whetherthe borderof circ'r 
is interrupted by the kudu; what sort of foliage decorated the horseshoe-sha:-? 
and finally, what its inner circle contained. As to the question of the sirra- 
mukha and the rosette, we are afraid that these motifs are of little use 
tracing the development of the kudu, since they are the first details to dis¬ 
appear. 

1) Professor van Lohuizen drew my attention to the curious fact that the term 
for a small round window in Sanskrit is "gavaksa" or "cow's eye", while 
such a window is called "bull's eye" in English, and "oeuil de boe_f* 
in French. 


Appendix 7 

“enples belonging to the Sapta Sthana style; their characteristics and dates 
as suggested by Ba 1 a su brahma nyam (B), Barrett(Br) and oursel ves( H). 


■o. Name of vill age 

characteristics 
loc. cont. layout 3 ^ 

Dati ng 
B 

3 ^according to 
Br H 

References 1 2 ) 

L. Tiruppalanam 4 ) 

1-A-l 

11 -5-b/3 -A -3 

872 

890- 

872 

BI ,153 ;Br 54-55 

2. Tillaisthanam^) 

1-A-l 

11 -3-b/3-A-0 

878 

878-84 

878 

BJ,160-64 ;Br 56-57 

4) 

2. Tiruvedikkudi 

1-A-l 

11-4-b/3-A-1 

889 

889 

882-83 

BI,156-57 ;Br 55-56 

4' 

Tiruchchatturai 

1-A-l 

II-2-b/l-A-0 

883 

883 

883 

BI,157-60 ;Br 59 

5. Tiruvaiyaru(P) 5 ) 

1-A-l 

II-2-b/l-A-0 

876 

890 

885 

BI,149-52;Br57-58 

4) 

6. Tirukkandiyur ‘ 

1-A-l 

II-2-b/l-A-l 

876 

918 

885 

BI,146-49;Br 58 

'. Melatiruppundu- 

1-A-l 

I-2-a/l-A-0 

881 

940-69 

885 

BI, 164-66;Br 59 

rutti4) j 

B. Kumbakonam 

1-A-l 

II-3-b/3-A-l 

885 

910 

886 

BI, 133 -36 ;Br68-69 

|9. Tiruchchennam- 

1-A-l 

11 -4-b/3-A-l 

- 

920 

885-86 

Br 70-71 

pu ndi 

|L0. SrTnivasanallur 

) l-A-0 

II-3-b/3-A-0 

894 

927 

895 

BI,100-03 ;Br 74 

21. Lalgudi ) 

1-A-l 

I-2-a/l-A-0 

898 

897 

- 898 

BI,97-99;Br 53 

12a.Kilaiyur(A) v 

l-A-0 

II-2-b/l-A-0 

884 

892 

892 

BI, 107-11 ;Br50-52 

b.Kilaiyur(C) • 

l-A-0 

II-2-b/l-A-0 

884 

892 

892 


13. Andanallur 

l-A-0 

II-4-b/l-A-0 

918 

918 

895? 

BI 1,15-17 ;Br 71-72 

14. Tiruchchendurai 

l-A-0 

II-2-b/l-A-0 

893 

909 

895? 

BI, 93 -97 ;Br 52-53 


1) The years should be interpreted as approximate dates, for they are based 
on the earliest inscription discovered on a shrine. For our final conclu¬ 
sions with regard to the date of a monument we refer to our appendices 

1 2 - 15 . 

2) BI = Bala su brahma nyam 1966; BII = Bala su brahma nyam 1971; Br - Barrett 1974 . 

3) Loc.cont = locational context, viz. a region dominated by monuments with 
a specific number of niches in the vimana(I -), an ardhamandapa directly 
attached to it(-A-) and a specific number of niches in the ardhamandapa 
(varying from 0 to 3). These aspects will be discussed in the last para¬ 
graphs of chapter three. 

4) The Sapta Sthanas are seven shrines connected by means of a story of strictly 
local origin,as might be clear from the following (Balasubrahmanyam 1966,p.152); 
" There was a Brahman called Trisuli', when a child, i n sheer wantonness, he is 
said to have put a stone, instead of food, into the begging bowl of a sage.The 

boy grew up and was married in due course but he had no issue. Thereupon, Tri¬ 
suli did severe penance. The sage, who had been insulted in his childhood, ap 
peared in a dream before Trisuli, and told him that it was the result of his 
misdeed in his childhood;but that, in view of his repentance, he would be re¬ 
warded with a child which he would find enclosed in a box. This child had a 
bull’s face. He was an ardent devotee of Siva and was crowned as the head of 
the Siva-Ganas. He was married at Tirumalavadi, on the northern bank of the 
Kollidam(Coleroon)£three miles away from Tiruvaiyaru|where this story is situ¬ 
ated]. After the wedding, he was taken in procession round seven temples, m 
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eluding Tiruvaiyaru as the hub of this group. The other centres are Tirer- 
nam, Tiruchchorrutturai [i.e. Tiruchchatturai], Tiruvedigudi[i.e.Tiruvei.^ 
Tirukkandiyur, Tiruppunduruttifi.e. Melatiruppundurutti] and Tillaisthar:- 
annual celebration in memory of this event is known as the Sapta Sthana ft I 
val of Tiruvaiyaru, held in the month of Chttvai (April) which attracts a 
crowd from the surrounding villages." 

5) P=Pancanadrsvara, see also note 4). 

6) In fact, a double typology can be applied to the shrine at SrTnivasanallur 
3-A-O or 1 —?—1, a problem which will be discussed on p. 158. 

7) A double typology can be applied to the monument in this village: 1-A-O :* i 
1-B-O, a problem dealt with on p. 158. 

8) A=Agastyesvara; C=Colesvara. Both monuments are situated in the same 
courtyard.' 

Other characteristics not listed in this and the four following appendices a-* 

enumerated in appendices 12-15. We decided not include information with rec=- 

to iconographical data, except in the case of the Sapta Sthanas and the tens - 

built during the same period as these buildings seem to illustrate the expe- - 

/ 

mental stage of Saiva iconography in the Colamandalam at the end of the 9th 

tury. 


Assuming that the icons listed on p. 375 are contemporary with the buildings i 
which they are placed —a situation which was taken for granted by all authc* 
referred to — then the following remarks can be made with regard to the sup¬ 
posedly experimental stage in Early Cola Saiva iconography. 

1. Niches in the vimana could accomodate any representation of a manifestal- 

/ 

of Siva. In this connection the icons identified as Brahma should be re- 
considered, for Siva in his Mahesvara aspect can be depicted with three 
(four) heads (cf .Elephanta, Gopi natha Rao, Vol.II, pp. 382-85). 

2. There is no regional preference for whatever combination of vimana devaii: 
"Irukkuvel" and "Muttaraiyar" monuments — as listed in appendix 4 — do r:: 
form separate clusters when classified according to the devatas on the:- 
first talas. 

3. Representations of Visnu and Brahma are absent in the earliest koyils o~ zn 
of the Sapta Sthanas. Visnu appears in combination with Siva as a Harihc-- 
sculpture later on. Vaisnava iconography is represented, though, in 

tiny panels under the vari and kantha at for instance Pullamangai. This 
configuration can be interpreted as a temporary suppression of the Visr._ 
cult which used to be illustrated by means of huge panels covering the 
walls of caves and niches. 
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-. The cult of deities of the second echelon such as Durga and Ganes'a shows 
an obvious, regional preference. For, in the old Muttaraiyar and in the 
Irukkuvel areas these deities were worshipped in small, separate chapels - 
making niches in the walls of an ardhamandapa redundant, whereas in the apex 
of the delta in due course the Pallava/Bana solution was preferred,i .e. 
niches in the walls of the ardhamandapa in order to accomodate icons of 
Durga and Ganesa (see for instance Takkolam, Tiruttani, appendix 15, no. 
10, Barret 1974, pis.6-8). 


Iconographic characteristies of the Sapta Sthanas and related shrines. 

Name of village vimana niches ardhamandapa niches 

north west/east south north south 


1. Tiruppalanam [_ 

2. Tillaisthanam 
4.Tiruchchatturai 


3.Tiruvedikkudi | 
5.Tiruvaiya.ru 

8. Kumbakonam_ 

9. T.chennampundi 
( 15 ) Tirukkalavur 

(app.9,no.18) 


6.Tirukkandiyur 
16) Pullamahgai 
(app.8,no.2) 




12a-b Kilaiyur Br USJ ^ k-, 

( 2 i) Tirukkattalai V [Tpj 

For references see pp. 376~77. numbers refer to temples listed on pp. 373,378. 
the shrine at Andanallur(no.13) was omitted from this list since we do not 
know the contents of its niches. 
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□ □ 


At Srinivasanallur the western niche is empty, but its makaratorana contain^ . 

Narasimha sculpture like that at Tiruverumbur. At the latter site a Harihar 

placed in the western niche. At Nemam the Visnu figure does not belong to 

Barrett's "first phase" and might be a replacement of a Harihara figure. 7 

could have taken place when niches were added to the ardhamandapa (ca. A.D. 

and Ganesa as well as Durga were installed. 

First appearance of Siva, Visnu, Brahma", Durga or Ganesa; 

. . , / 
first appearance of other manifestations of Siva 

S = Siva; D = Durga; G = Ganesa; Br = Brahma; Ar = Ardhanari; 

Dm = Daksinamurti; Lin = Lihgodbhava; Bh = Bhiksatana; VD = Vinadharc 

Daksinamurti; Gd = Gangadharamurti; Hh = Harihara; VV = Vrsavahana; 

V = Visnu; K = Karttikeya; Tp = Tripurantaka. 


References to iconographical characteristics. Numbers refer to temples list 
on p. 375. 

1. Balasubrahmanyam 1966, pis. 79a-c. 

2. Dhaky 1971, p. 273, pis. 420-21, ca. A.D. 845; de Lippe, p. 171, pi.222. 
A.D. 878; Soundara Rajan 1975, p. 290. According to him the images repri .--i 
Daksinamurti, Brahma and Visnu. 

3. Dhaky 1971, pis. 422-23, before A.D. 864. 

4. Dhaky 1971, pis. 424-25, ca. A.D. 881; de Lippe, p. 72, pis. 224-25, ca. 4 . 
883. 

5. Soundara Rajan 1975, p. 291. 

6 . Balasubrahmanyam 1966, pis. 77b-c. 

7. Dhaky 1971, pi. 427, ca. A.D. 882; Soundara Rajan 1975, p. 291. 

8 . Balasubrahmanyam 1966, pis. 69a-b; Barrett 1974, pi. 12; Dhaky 1971, ?. _T| 
ca. A.D. 886 ; de Lippe, p. 173, pi. 230, ca. A.D. 886 ; Soundara Rajan 

p. 268. He also includes Bhiksatana which is placed in a lateral niche 
vimana. This figure might originally have occupied the southern ardham-n* 
niche. 

9. Balasubrahmanyam 1966, pi. 2-b; Dhaky 1971, p. 276, pi. 427, ca. A.D. ; - 
Soundara Rajan 1975, p. 275. 

10. Balasubrahmanyam 1966, pi. 43, which shows a Daksinamurti(?) in the ner■ 
wall of the ardhamandapa, probably belonging to the second tala(pl. 48:; 
Dhaky 1971, p. 277, ca. A.D. 895; de Lippe, pp. 173-74, pi. 246, ca. A.7 ~ 
Note the precise measurement of the image shown in pi. 246 in relation :r 
niche as compared with that of other figures (pis. 243-45); Soundara ■ 
1975, p. 292. 

11. De Lippe, p. 172, pis. 226-27, ca. A.D. 897; Soundara Rajan 1975, p. 

12. Balasubrahmanyam 1966, pis. 57-60;__Barrett 1974, pi.2; Soundara Rajan 

P- 27 ^- He includes images of Durga and Ganesa. This is surprising fcr :-*• 
ardhamandapa does not have niches. 

14.Soundara Rajan 1975, p. 276 includes a Brahma figure in his descriptirr 
this temple, whereas Balasubrahmanyam's publication (1966, pi. 40b" - ■* 

that the northern niche is empty. 
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lalasubrahmanyam 1971, pis. 51, 53-55. 

-Dhaky 1961, p. 281, pi. 438, ca. A.D. 918; de Lippe, p. 173, pis. 237-40, 

-a. A.D. 910-920. 

-lhaky 1971, p. 279 note 58, ca. A.D. 878-886; de Lippe, p. 167, pis. 209 and 
211; Soundara Rajan 1975, p. 272 discribes the Bhiksatana figure wrongly as 
a Brahma. 

The iconographical layout of the central and southern shrines at Kodumbalur 
is as follows (according to de Lippe): 


central shrine souther shrine 




east 

south 

west 

north 

east 

south 

west 

arTva 

Siva 

Indra 

Dak. 

Uma 

Gahgadh. 

Tri psila 

Gajasura 

? 

tala 1 

Siva 

Siva/Par. 

7 

9 

Siva/Par. 

Kalari 

Nataraj a 

Harihara 

tala 2 

Bhik. 

Ardhanarl 

? 

? 

Bhik. 

Gahgadh. 

Vinadhara 

? 


ihik.=Bhiksatana; Par.=Parvati; Gahgadh.=Gahgadhara; Gajasura=Gajasurasamhara. 

5.Soundara Rajan 1975, p. 286. 

. r.Balasubrahmanyam 1966, pis. 66-67. 

12.Balasubrahmanyam 1971, pi.22. 

::.Balasubrahmanyam 1966, pis.36b and 38a-b). The figure shown in pi. 36b does 
not belong to the same stylistic "race" as the parivaradevatas in the same 
compound (pis. 38a-b); Soundara Rajan 1975, p. 278. According to him the 
following iconographical layout is displayed on the temple in this village: 



west 

north 

south 

east 

griva 

Laksmi-Varaha 

Daksinamurti 

Daksinamurti 

Uma Sahita 

tala 1 

seated Visnu 

seated Brahma 

Bhiksatana 

- 

tala 2 

standing Visnu 

standing Brahma 

Tripurantaka 

- 
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Appendix 8 

Characteristics and dates of the vimanas with panjaras as suggested by Ba' : - 
subrahmanyam(B), Barrett(Br) and ourselves(H). 


no . Name of village 


characteristics 
paff. niches vimana 


Datinq' 
3) B 


accord 

Br 


ing to 
H 


Reference: 


1. Tiruverumbur 

la 

0 

I-l-a 

875-89 

952 

886-89 BIJ.14-23;I 

2. Pullamangai 

Ia/Ia 

1 

111 -4 - b 

910-20 

910-20 

900-10 BII ,46-49;! 

3. Tiruppurambyam 

la/1 b 

1 

II-3-b 

871-907 

975-85 

910-25 BI,184-86;Z- 

4. Tiruvadilturai 

Ia/BN 

1 

1-2-a 

910-45 

945 

925-32 BII,50-54;!• 

5. Karandai 

lb/lb 

1 

I-2-a 

907-55 

979 

932-35 BII, 183-85:: 

6. Tirumayanam 

II b 

1 

I-2-a 

872 

985 

935-40 BI, 186-88;! 

7. Koyildevarayan- 

11 b 

1 

(II)-2-a 

887 

978 

940 BI, 241; Br!!! 

pettai 

8. Tudaiyur 

I la 

1 

I-2-a 

871-07 • 

969-85 

990-00 BII,218-19.: 

9. Kuttalam 

A 

lb 

3 

II-2-b 

969-85 

991 

? -992 BII ,176-78.: 

10. Tiruvaiyaru(TK) 

lib 

3 

II-4-b 

1015-44 

- 

? -1015 Bin ,272-'! 

11. Manampadi 

11 b 

3 

II-4-b 

- 

- 

985- SII 92-98 .! 

12. KTlappaUivur 

lib 

0 

I-2-a 

919 

984 

984 BII, 31-39;!- 

13. Goburapatti 

la 

1 

II-4-b 

981 

- 

990-00 BI 11,380-1! 

14. Tirumangalam 

lib 

1 

II-3-b 

990 

- 

990-00 BII 1,128-!! 

15. Tindivanam 

II b 

1 

II-3-b 

956-60 

- 

960 BII,144 

16a.Dadapuram(S) 

r \ 

lb 

1 

II-4-b 

1006 

1006 

1000-06 Bill ,159-:- 

b.Dadapuram(V) 2 3 4 5 ' 

lb 

1 

III-4-b 

1006 

1006 

1000-06 idem 

17. Tenneri 

11 b 

3 

II-4-b 

995 

- 

995 Bill ,405-: 


1) The years should be interpreted as approximate dates, for they are basec a 
the earliest inscription discovered on a shrine. For our final conclusicr 
with regard to the date of a monument we refer to our appendices 12-15. 

2) BI = Balasubrahmanyam 1966; BII = Balasubrahnanyam 1971; Bill = Balasufcr. - 
manyam 1 975; Br = Barrett 1 974; SII South Indian Inscriptions. 

3) pan. = type of panjara; niches = number of niches in ardhamandapa; ()=heicT- 
of the present building probably not original, between brackets the pres. - 
height of the vimana; Ia/Ia type of panj . in vim. and ardham. ; BN = blind z: 

4) TK = Ten Kailasa in the compound of the Pancanadlsvara. 

5) S = Siva Koyil; V = Visnu Perumal. 

On the back cover of Barrett's second book (1974) the shrine at Ka- 
marasavalli is shown, which we do not include in our list because it 
does not belong to the Early Cola monuments despite the presence 
panjaras on the walls of its vimana. However, these panjaras do not 
long to our classification,for they consist of two pilasters supports- 
a kapota on which_ a sala stands. This type occurs for the first tine 
on temples built in the days of Kulottunga I (A.D. 1070-1120). 
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Appendix 9 

,-aracteristics and dates of vimanas without panjaras built in the panjara 
■egion or during the panjara phase as suggested by Balasubrahmanyam(B), 
i-'rett(Br) and oursel ves(H). 






Datinq^lccordinc 

to 

References^ 

rap 6A 

Name of village 

characteristics 1) 

B. 

Br 

H 


1ayout 

vimana 





18. 

T irukkajuvur 

1-A-l 

I-2-a 

870-907 

- 

887-88 

BII,54-56 

19. 

Tirukkalittattai 

1-A-l 

I-l-a 

907-29 

- 

960 

BII,58-60 

20. 

GovTndaputtur^ 

1-B-l 

I-2-a 

929-7 9 

982 

979 

BII,39-40;163 
Br 95-96 

21. 

Tiruppalturai 

1-A-l 

I-l-a 

9th C. 

925 

960 

BI,126-28; 

Br. 73-74 

22. 

Nangavaram 

1-A-O 

II-2-b 

910-20 

910-20 

895- 

910 

BII,41-42; 

Br 72 

23a 

All ur(Pane.) 

1-A-O 

II-2-b 

913 

?- 910 

k 8 95 

BII,11-12; 

23b 

Allur(Pasu.) 

1-A-O 

(I)-2-b 

924 

920 

» 910 

B r 7 2-73 

BII,12-15, 

24. 

Nemam 

1-A-O 

II-2-b 

895 

870-940 884-95 

BI,142-44; 

Br 62 

25. 

Tirukkattup- 

palli 

O-A-O 

I-2-a 

870-00 

870-94 0 

-870 

BI,140-42; 

Br 63 

26. 

Koviladi 

1-A-l 

I-l-a 

952 

952 

renov. 

BI,145 

Br 85 

27. 

Punjai 

1-B-l 

I-l-a 

964 -68 

940 

990- 

1007 

BII,151-56 

Br 81-83 

28. 

Udaiyargudi 

1-B-l 

(I)-2-b 

940 

965 

940 

BII,70-73 

Br 107-03 

29. 

Uyyakkondan 

1-A-l 

(Il)-l-a 

917 

- 

979-95 

BII,23 


Tirumalai 


1) Specific number of niches in vimana(0 or 1), ardhamandapa connected directly 
to the vimana (A) or not(B), number of niches in the ardhamandapa (0 or 1), 
counted per wall. () = height of the present building probably not original; 
between brackets the present height of the vimana. 

2) The years should be interpreted as approximate dates, for they are based on the 
earliest inscription discovered on a shrine. For our final conclusions with 
regard to the date of a monument we refer to our appendics 12 — 15. 

3) BI = Balasubrahmanyam 1966; BII = Balasubrahnanyam 1971 ; Br = Barrett 1974. 

4) Cf. the monument at Gandaradittam l-B-l/l-2-a dated ca. A.D. 984 and that at 
Tirukkuhukavur with the same layout dated ca. A.D. 982; both koyils are lo¬ 
cated outside the panjara-region. 

5) Pane. = Paneanadlsvara; Pasu.= Pasupatlsvara. 

6) renov. = renovated, but not in the Early Cola period. 
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Appendix 10 

Tempies belonging to the 1-B-l category; the layout of their vimana and dafe: 
as suggested by Balasubrahmanyam(B), Barrett(Br) and ourselves(H). 


no. Name of village 
(and district) 

vimana 

Dating 

B 

^according to 

Br H 

2 

References - 

in Tanjavur: 

1. Tiruppurambyam 

II-3-b 

871-907 

975-85 

910-25 

appendix 8,noJ 

2. Tiruvaduturai 

I-2-a 

910-45 

945 

925-32 

appendix 8,no.4 

3. Karandai 

I -2-a 

907 - 55 

979 

932-35 

appendix 8 ,r>c : 

4. Udaiyargudi 1 2 3 ^ 

(I)-2-b 

940 

965 

940 

appendix 9,no 3 

5. Tiruvilakkudi 

(II) - 2-a 

969-85 

970 

959 

BI ,167 -70;Br 99-100 

6. GovTndaputtUr 

I-2-a 

927-79 

982 

979 

appendix 9,no I! 

7. Gandaradittam 

?-2-a 

969-85 

983 

983 

BII,165;Br96-97 

8. Tiruvaiya_ru(lK) 4 ) 

II-2-b 

- 1006 

- 

985-1015 BII 1,89-92 

9. Tirukkuhukavur 

I-2-a 

982 

982 

982 

BII ,186;Br 95 

10. Punjai 

I-l-a 

964-68 

940 

9904.007 

appendix 9,r.: zi 

11. Tirukkadaiyur 

II-3-b 

985 - 98 

- 

985-1015 BII 1,104-06 

in South Arcot: 

12. KTlur 

II-2-b 

907-55 

959 

959 

BI 1,85-87 ;Br87-88 

13. Tiruvandarkoyi 1 

(III) -2 b 

922 

990 

960 -? 

BII,83-84;Bril 5-16 

14. Bahur 

I-l-a 

965 

965 

965 

BII,236;Br 86-87 

15. Jambai 

(II)-2-a 

985-00 

- 

960-00 

BII, 250-51 

16a.Dadapuram(S) 

II-4-b 

1006 

1006 

1000-06 

appendix 8,": 

b.Dadapuram(V) 

III-4-b 

1006 

1006 

1000-06 

a =' : 

in Chingleput: 

17. Paramesvaramanga 

III-1-b 

955-85 

- 

969-85 

BII,207-08 

! lam 


1) The years should be interpreted as approximate dates, for they are baste 
on the earliest inscription discovered on a shrine. For our final conclu¬ 
sions with regard to the date of a monument we refer to our appendices 

12 " 15. 

2) BI = Balasubrahmanyam 1966; BII — Balasubrahmanyam 1971 ; Bill - Balasurr^ 
manyam 1 975;Br = Barrett 1 974 . 

3) Udaiyargudi is located in the Tiruchirappalli District but connected t: = 
idiveri delta by means of a channel and belongs therefore hydrogeograpr.- 
cally to the Tanjavur District. 

4) UK = Uttara Kailasa in the compound of the Pancanad Tsvara. 

N.B. Although the undated koyil at Colapuram near Kumbakonam was built durir 
the reign of Rajendra I (appendix 11, no. 32), it is not included in f 
list because the central part of its ardhamandapa walls juts out. 


Appendix 11 _ 

Temples belonging to the B-3 category built in the Kaveri delta between A.D. 

969-85 ;temples built in the KaverT area between A .D .985-1044 ;their characte¬ 
ristics and dates as suggested by Balasubrahmanyam(B),Barrett(Br) and our 
definite proposals(H). __. 

no. Name of village characteristics Dating according to References 1 ^ 
vi maria ardhaman. B Br H 


1. Konerirajapuram 

1-2-a/1-B-3 

969-72 

969-72 

969 

2. Kiranur 

I-2-a/l-B-3 

- 

- 

969-80 

3. Tirunagesvaram 

I - 2-a/1-B-3 

969-85 

969-85 

969-80 

4. Aduturai 2) 

I-2-a/l-B-3 

985 

985 

969-80 

5. Tiruvalanguli(Ksj 

1-2-a/1-B-3 

1010 

- 

969-80 

6. Tirunaraiyur 

I-2-a/l-B-3 

969-85 

986 

969-80 

7. Tiruppugalur 

I-2-a/1-B-3 

969-85 

- 

969-80 

8. Tiruviramesvaram 

I-2-a/l-B-3 

985-97 

- 

969-80 

9. Tirukkodikkaval 

II-2-b/l-B-3 

980 

980 

980 

10. Vriddhachalam 3) 

II-2-b/l-B-3 

981 

981 

981 

11. Kuhur 

II-4-b/l-B-3 

970 

970 

981-85 

12. Anangur 

II-4-b/l-B-3 

979 

979 

981-85 

13. Ti'ruvidaimarudur 

II-4-b/3-B-3 

973 

973 

981-85 

14. Sembyaii Mahadevi 

I1-4-b/3-B-3 

981 

980-81 

981-85 

15. Tiruvarur(Acales.) 

III-5-C/3-A-3 

969-91 

991 

985 

16. Tiruchcheiigat- 

I1-4-b/1-B-3BN 

988 

- 

981-85 

taiigudi 





17. Nagapattinam 

II-2-b/3-A-3 

985-1010- 

985 

18. Pateesvaram 5) 

II-2-b/1-B-3KP 

- 

- 

970-80 

19. Kuttalam c 

-,II-2-b/l-B-3P 

969-85 

991 

986 

20. Tiruvalanguli(Kap/mT)-4-b/ 1-B-3KP 

985-02 

- 

988-90 

21. Manampadi 

II-4-b/l-B-3P 

- 

- 

988-90 

22. Tirukkadaiyur 

II-3-b/1-B-1BN/P985-98 

- 

986-90 

23. Tiruvaiyaru(TK) 7> 

I1-4-b/1-A-3P 

1015-44 - 

1000-10 

24. Tiruvaiya.ru(UK) ; 

1 II-2-b/l-B-lBN 

- 1006 - 

1000-06 

25. Punjai 

I-l-a/l-B-1/2 

964-68 

940 

990-00 

26. Tirumiyachchur 

I-E-a/l-B-3 

969-85 

- 

990-00 

27. Tiruvenkadu 

I-2-a/l-A-0 

985-991 - 

1000 

28. Tirukkollikadu 

I-2-a/l-A-l 

- 

- 

renovat. 

29. Vedaranyam 

I-l-a/O-A-O 

renovat.- 

1007- 

30. Ramanatha Koyil 

I-l-a/l-B-3KP 

1019 

- 

1019 

31. Maharajapuram 8) 

I-2-a/1-B-3KP 

- 

- 

1012-44 

32. Colapuram 9).^. 

I I-4-b/l-B-lKP 

- 

- 

1012-44 

33. Gangaikondac. > 

I I-4-b/3-B-3KP 

1020-44 - 

1012-44 

34. Tirumalavadi ■ 

I1-2-b/1-A-3BN 

1013-26 - 

1013-26 

35. Tiruvarur(Wan.) 11 

. I-l-a/l-A-0 

- 

- 

1012-44 

36. TiruvarurjTya.) 

> ?-5-c/l-A-l 

1030 

- 

1030 

37. Mel appaluvur 

I-2-a/l-A-l 

1015 

- 

1015 

Along the north bank 

of the undivided 

KaverT 

:12) 


38. Tirumahgalam 

II-3-b/l-A-lP 

990 

- 

990-00 

39. Goburapatti 

I I-4-b/l-A-lP 

981 

- 

990-00 

40. Tudaiyur 

I-2-a/l-A-lP 

• - 907 

954 

990-00 


BII,165-72;Br,90-91 
SII 270-76/1950-51 
BI,176-77;Br,100-01 
BII ,173-74;Br,98 
Bill ,92-94 
BII ,178-81 ;Br, 109-10 
BII,246 
Bill,103 
BII ,174-76;Br,93 
BII,197-200;Br,93-94 
BI,192-93;Br,100-01 
BII,185-86;Br,92-93 
BI,173-76;Br,92 
BII,181-83;Br,94-95 
BII, 195-97 ;Br ,110-11 
Bill,96-102 

Bill,109-115 

App.8,no.9 
Bill,92-94 
App.8, no.11 
App.10, no.11 
App.8, no.10 
App.10, no.8 
App.9, no.27 
BII,190-92 
BI, 188-91 
SII 126-40/1935-36 
BI ,183-34 
Bill,269-72 


Bill,252-53 
Bill,267-69 

Bill,276-79 
Sastri 1,187 

App.8, no. 14 
App.8, no. 13 
App.8, no. 8 


1) BI =Bala subrahmanyam 1966;BII = 3 alasubrahmanyam 1 971 ;Bill - Balasubrahmanyam 
1975;Br = Barrett 1974 ; Sastril = Sastri 1 955; SII=South Indian Inscriptions;^ 

App. = our appendix. , _ 

2) Ks =Ksetrapaladeva in the compoundof the Sri Kapardisvara(no. 5). 

BN=b 1 i'nd niche; KP=kumbhapanjara; P=pahjara; E=elephant's back. 
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3) Vriddhachalam is a village in South Arcot, but its temple belongs in ever 
respect to the delta idiom and was built under the patronage of Sembyan 
MahadevT. 

4) Acales'. = Acalesva*a in the compound of the Tyagarajesvara(no. 36). 

5) This temple is not mentioned in any publication in English dealing with 
inscriptions and/or monuments of the Early Cola period. There are, howew 
a few images from this shrine in the Thanjavur Art Gallery. The fact that 
they display characteristics of the phase of Rajaraja I made us wonder 
whether the building could be an Early Cola monument and so we paid a vii 
to the site. 

/ ^ ; 

6 ) Kap. = Sri Kapardisvara. 

7) TK = Ten Kailasa and UK = Uttara Kailasa; both monuments are situated ir 
the courtyard of the Pancanadisvara. 

8 ) This temple is not mentioned in any publication in English dealing with 
inscriptions and/or monuments of the Early Cola period. We discovered it 
by accident. 

9) See note 8). 

10) Gahgaikondac. = the ParvatT or Amman shrine in the courtyard of the Gaf_ 
kondacolesvara at Gahgaikondacolapuram. 

11) Wan.= Wanyaganatha and Tya.= Tyagarajesvara; both temples are situated La 
in the same,inner courtyard. 

12) The temples along the northern bank of the undivided Kaverl are indue:: 
since they belong to the Kaveri area (see caption of this appendix). 


When the shrines in the list on p. 381 are re-arranged according to their 
in combination with the types of their base (see appendix 12), the follow': 
distribution of temple variants appears (see p. 383): 
phase no. of temples no. of layouts dominant type of base 


1000-1044 

10 

10 

IB1/IIB1 

985-1000 

11 

10 

IA2a/IB2a/IIB2a 

980-985 

10 

5 

IA2a/IB2a 

969-980 

8 

1 

IB2a/IIB2a 


Each phase is characterized by a specific spread. The frequency in which 
new temples were erected is not constant. It is very high in the five yea--E 
before the death of Uttama Cola, viz. each year two buildings. 


I-2-a/l-A-l 

?-5-c/l-A-l 

I- l-a/l-A-0 

II- 2-b/l-A-3 

I I-4-b/3-B-3 

II-4-b/l-B-l 

I-2-a/l-B-3 

I-l-a/l-B-3 

I-l-a/O-A-O 

I-2-a/l-A-0 

1 


35 

32 KP 

27 


37 


I-E-a/l-B-3 





26- 

- -26 

I-l-a/l-B-1 

25(2) 






II-2-b/l-B-l 



24BN 




II-4-b/l-A-3 






23P 

II-3-b/l-A-l 

38 






II-4-b/l-A-l 

39 






I-2-a/l-A-l 

40 






II-3-b/l-B-l 

22P 






II-4-b/l-B-3 





warn 







mm 


T T-2-b/l—B-3 





19 


II-2-b/3-A-3 

17 




M 

■ : MMfi 

[II-5-C/3-A-3 





n 

■v • 

II-4-b/3-B-3 

13 



16 

BHv 

■ 

II-4-b/1-B-3 

12 






I I-2-b/l-B-3 

9 



10 


I-2-a/l-B-3 

1 

■s 

as 

■ 


- 7 







- 4 




■K 

■ 


8 



■ 1 

m 

1 


5 

1 ay-out 




m 



/base 

IA2a 

IBl 

I IBl 

IIB2t 

IB2a 


_ 







N.B.In view of the distribution of temples according to the type of layout 
and base, the Uttara Kailasa at Tiruvaiya.ru(no. 24) can be attributed 
•to the 11th century. For, its base consists of a combination of mouldings 
which were dominant in the 11th century. Moreover, its lay-out is unique, 
whether included in the group of koyils raised between A.D. 985-1000 or in 
the cluster of monuments erected in the 11th century. 
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Appendix 12 

Temples east of the Grand Anicut arranged according to the shape of their adhisthana an 
characteristics, their dating. 


Name of the village 


Character! 
lay out 


sties 


podigai 


ref. 


date 


Temples on a IA2a base: 


Tiruppalanam 

II-5-b/3-A-3 

IA2a 

N 

4 

ORS 

4 

- 

- 

RATh 

7, 

42 

ca.870- 

Tillaisthanam 

II-3-b/3-A-O 

IA2a 

- 

4 

ORS 

- 

- 

- 

Th 

7, 

42 

ca.870- 

Tiruvedikkudi 

II-4-b/3-A-l 

IA2a 

c 


ORS 

- 

- 

4 

ATh 

7, 

42 

ca.870- 

Tiruchchatturai 

I I-2-b/l-A-0 

IA2a 

- 

L 

S 

- 

- 

- 

Th 

7, 

42 

ca.875- 

Melatiruppundurutti 

I-2-a/l-A-0 

IA2a 

- 

+ 

S 

- 

- 

- 

Th 

7, 

42 

ca.875- 

Kumbakonam 

II-3-b/3-A-1 

IA2a 

vl 

L 

S 

- 

NV 

4 

Th 

7, 

42 

ca. 

Tirukkalavur 

I-2-a/l-A-l 

IA2a 

V 

4 

ORS 

- 

- 

4 

Th 

9, 

42 

ca.887- 

Nemam 

II-2-b/l-A-0 

IA2a 

Vl 

4 

S 

- 

- 

4 

Th 

9, 

42 

ca.884- 

Tiruverumbur(Tri) 

I-l-a/l-A-OP 

IA2a 

vl 

+ 

ORS 

- 

- 

4 

A 

8, 

42 

ca.880- 

Alambakkam(Tri) 

()-2-a/l-A-O 

IA2a 

- 

4 

S 

- 

- 

- 

A 

14, 


ca.89G- 

KoyiIdevarayanpettai 

( II)-2-a/l-A-lP 

IA2a 

V 

4 

s 

- 

- 

- 

Th 

8, 


ca. 

Tiruppalturai 

I - 1-a/l-A- 

IA2a 

V 

+ 

ORS 

- 

- 

3x 

Th 

9, 


ca. 

Tirukalittattai 

I-l-a/l-A-1 

IA2a 

vl 

+ 

ORS 

4 

- 

- 

Th 

9, 


ca. 

Timkkuhukai'ur 

I-2-a/l-B- 

IA2a 

vl 

+ 

ORS 

- 

- 

- 

Th 

10 , 


ca. 

Konerirajapuram 

I-2-a/l-B-3 

IA2a 

vl 

+ 

OR 

- 

- 

4 

Th 

11 , 

40 

ca. 

Tirukkodikkaval 

II-2-b/l-B-3 

IA2a 

vl 

4 

ORS 

+ 

- 

4 

Th 

11 , 

40 

ca. 

Anangur 

II-4-b/l-B-3 

IA2a 

vl 

+ 

ORS 

- 

- 

4 

Th 

11 , 

40 

ca.981- 

Tiruvidaimarudur 

II-4-b/3-B-3 

IA2a 

vl 

4 

ORS 

? 

V 

? 

? 

11 , 

40 

ca.981- 

Nagccpattinam 

II-2-b/3-A-3 

IA2a 

V 

4 

ORS 

- 

V 

- 

Th 

11 , 

40 

ca. 

Tirukadaiyur 

II-3-b/1-B-1BN/P 

IA2a 

vl 

4 

RMS 

+ 

- 

4 

Th 

11 , 

40 

ca.986- 

Tirumangalam(Tri ) 

II-3-b/l-A-lP 

IA2a 

V 

H 

ORMS 

+ 

- 

4 

Th 

8, 


ca.990- 

Pufijai 

I-l-a/l-B-1/2 

IA2a 

V 

+ 

OMS 

- 

- 

4 

Th 

11 , 

40 

ca. 990- 

Koviladi 

I-l-a/l-A-1 

IA2a 

V 

H 

ORS 

- 

- 

- 

Th 

9, 


renova: 


Temples on a IB2a base: 

Tiruvaduturai 

Karandai^ 

Ti rumayanam 

KTranur_^ 
Tirunagesvaram 
Tiruppugalur(ex.niche) 
Aduturai(ardham.) 

Kuhur 

Sembyan Mahadevi 
Tiruvarur(Ac) 
Pateesvaram 
Tiruvalanguli(ex.niche 
Manampadi 


Ktj-appaluvur (Tri ) 
!1elappal.uvur(Tri) 


I-2-a/l-B-lP/BN 

IB2a" 

vl : 

‘L 

OS 

- 

- 

- 

Th- 

10 , 


I-2-a/l-B-lPP 

IB2a 1 

vl 

L 

ORS 

4 

- 

- 

Th 

10 . 


I-2-a/l-A-lP 

IB2a 

vl 

? 

s 

- 

- 

- 

Th 

8, 


I-2-a/l-B-3 

IB2a" 

vl 

L 

RMS 

- 

- 

- 

A 

11 , 

40 

I-2-a/l-B-3 

IB2a" 

vl 

L 

ORS 

- 

- 

- 

Th 

11 , 

40 

I-2-a/l-B-3 

IB2a" 

vl 

L 

ORS 

4 

V 

- 

Th 

11 , 

40 

I-2-a/l-B-3 

IB2a" 

vl 

? 

RMS 

- 

V 

- 

Th 

11 , 

40 

11-4-b/l-B-3 

IB2a 

vl 

L 

ORS 

- 

V 

- 

Th 

11 , 

40 

II-4-b/3-B-3 

IB2a" 

vl 

L 

ORS 

4 

- 

- 

Th 

11 , 

40 

III-5-C/3-A-3 

IB2a" 

vl 

L 

ORMS 

4 

- 

- 

Th 

11 , 

40 

11-2-b/1-B-3KP 

IB2a" 

vl 

L 

ORS 

4 

N 

- 

Th 

11 , 

40 

:)11-4-b/1-B-3KP 

IB2a" 

vl 

H 

RMS 

4 

- 

- 

Th 

11, 

40 

II-4-b/1-B-3P 

IB2a' 

vl 

? 

ORMS 

4 

- 

4 

Th 

11, 

40 

1 I-E-a/l-B-3 

IB2a" 

vl 

L 

OS 

4 

- 

4 

Th 

11, 

40 

I-2-a/l-A-UP 

IB2a' 

- 

4 

OS 

- 

V 

- 

Th 

8, 


I-2-a/l-A-l 

IB2a' 

- 

4 

S 

- 

- 

- 

T/Th 

11, 



ca.925- 

ca.932- 

ca.935- 

ca.969- 

ca.969- 

ca.969- 

ca.969- 

ca.981- 

ca.98I- 

ca. 

ca.97C- 

ca.988-r 

ca.988- : 

ca.99C-l 

ca. ; 
ca. 


Temples on a IB2b base: 


Tiruchchennampundi 

Pullamahgai 

Tiruppurambyam 

Gandccradi ttam 


11 - 4-b/ 3- A-1 

IB2b 

'vl 

0. 

ORMS 4 

? 

4 

Th 

7, 

42 

ca.88C- 

III-4-b/l-A-lPP 

IB2b 

'vl 

4 

ORS - 

VN 

4 

Th 

8 , 

42 

ca.885- 

II-3-b/l-B-1PP 

IB2b" 

vl 

L 

OR - 

V 

4 

Th 

10 , 


ca.91C- 

?-2-a/1-B-l 

IB2b" 

V 

L 

ORS - 

- 

- 

A 

10 , 


ca. 
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Appendix 12(continued). 


Name of the vi11 age 

Char 

lay out 

a c t e 

<D 

CO 

-Q 

vari " s 

s 

co 

c 

Iro 

Q. 

=3 

t i c 

'fO 

s 1) 

i — : 4->- • 

(0 4-)' C 
■O \tO 03 
-r- C Q. 

■O 

o 

CL 

ref 

i) 

date 

'emples on a IB2b base(continued): 
Vriddhachalam(S.A.) II-2-b/l-B-3 

lB2b J - 

V 

L 

ORMS 


Thr 

11, 

40 

981 

Tiruchchengattangudi 

II-4-b/3-B-3 

IB2b" 

vl 

+ 

ORS 

+ - - 

Thr 

11, 

40 

931-985 

Kuttalam 

I I-2-b/l-B-3P 

IB2b' “ 

vl 

L 

ORM 

- - + 

Thr 

11, 

40 

986 

'emples on a IB1 base: 

Tirukkattuppalli 

I-2-a/0-A-0 

IB1 

(v) 

+ 

OS 

- - - 

A 

9, 


? -870 

Tiruvilakkudi 

(II)-2-a/l-B-l 

IB1 

vl 

L 

OS 

- - - 

Thr 

10, 


959 

Tirunaraiyur(ex.niche) 

I-2-a/l-B-3 

IB1 

vl 

+ 

ORS 

- - - 

Thr 

11, 

40 

969-980 

Tirukkol1ikkadu 

I-2-a/l-A-l 

IB1 

V 

H 

OS 

- - - 

Thr 

11, 

40 

renovated 

Vedaranyam 

I-l-a/O-A-O 

IB1 

V 

L 

S 

- N - 

T 

11, 

40 

1007 (- 1044 ) 

Gaiigai kondacol apuram 

II-4-b/3-B-3KP 

IB1 

V 

H 

S 

- - - 

T 

11, 

40 

1012-1044 

Ramanatha koyil 

I-l-a/l-B-3KP 

IB1 

V 

L 

OR 

- - - 

T 

11, 

40 

1019 

Maharajapuram 

I-2-a/l-B-3KP 

IB1 

V 

? 

OS 

+ - - 

T 

11, 

40 

1012-1044 

'emples on a IIB1 base: 

Tirukkandiyur 

II-2-b/l-A-l 

IIB1 

c 

+ 

ORS 

- - + 

A/Thr 7, 

42 

875-880 

Tiruvaiyaru(Pan) 

II-2-b/l-A—0 

IIB1 

- 

+ 

S 

- - - 

Thr 

7, 

42 

875-880 

Lalgudi(Tri. ) 

I-2-a/l-A-0/l 

IIB1 

V 

•* 

0 

- - + 

Thr 

7, 

42 

880-890 

Kilaiyur(Tri.)2x 

II-2-b/l-A-0 

IIB1 

- 

+ 

s 

- - - 

Thr 

7, 

42 

890-892 

Tirunaraiyur(niche) 

I-2-a/l-B-3 

IIB1 

vl 

+ 

OR 

- - - 

Thr 

11, 

40 

969-980 

Tiruvaiyaru(UK) 

II-2-b/l-B-lBN 

IIB1 

vl 

H 

0 

- - + 

Thr 

11, 

40 

1000-1006 

Tiruvenkadu 

I-2-a/l-A-0 

IIB1 

- 

+ 

S 

- - - 

Thr 

11, 

40 

ca.1000 

Tiruvlrur(Wan) 

I-l-a/l-A-0 

IIB1 

vl 

+ 

0 

- - - 

A 

11, 

•40 

1012-1044 

Co]apuram 

II-4-b/l-B-lKP 

IIB1 

V 

H 

0 

- - - 

T 

11, 

40 

1012-1044 

'emples on a IIB2a base 
Tiruvalanguli(Ks) 

I-2-a/l-B-3 

I IB2a 

vl 

? 

RMS 


Thr 

11, 

40 

969-980 

Tiruviramesvaram 

I-2-a/l-B-3 

I :B2a" 

vl 

+ 

ORS 

- - - 

Thr 

11, 

40 

969-980 

Aduturai(vimana) 

I-2-a/l-B-3 

I IB2a" 

vl 

♦ 

RMS 

- V - 

Thr 

11, 

40 

969-980 

Tiruppugalur(niche) 

I-2-a/l-B-3 

IIB2a" 

vl 


ORS 

+ V - 

Thr 

11, 

40 

969-980 

Tirumiyachchur(vimana) 

I-E-a/l-B-3 

I IB2a" 

vl 

+ 

OS 

+ - + 

Thr 

11, 

40 

990-1000 

Tiruvalanguli(niche) 

11-4-b/l-B-3 KP 11 B2a" 

vl 

H 

ORM 

+ - - 

Thr 

11, 

40 

988-990 

Ti ruvaiya.ru (TK) 

II-4-b/l-A-3P 

I IB2a 

vl 

H 

SO 

- - - 

Thr 

11, 

40 

1000-1010 

Tiruvarur(Tyag) 

7-5-c/l-A-l 

I IB2a 

V 

L 

RMS 

- V + 

Thr 

11, 

40 

ca. 1013 

Tirumaiavadi 

II-2-b/l-A-3BNIIB2a 

V 

4 * 

0 

- - - 

Thr 

11, 

40 

1013-1026 

"emples on a IIB2b base 

Govindaputtur 

I-2-a/l-B-l 

I lB2b 

V 


ORS 


A 

10 


ca.979 

Kuttalam(panjara) 

II-2-b/l-B-3P 

IIB2b" 

vl 

L 

ORM 

- - + 

Thr 

11, 

40 

986 

emple on a IB3 base: : 

Sendalai 

(II)-1-a/O-A-O 

IB3 

" 

+• 

S 

_ _ _ 

Thr 


43 

? -870 


1) v(l)=vari(with lotus petals); L=upana with lotus petals; H=high upana; S=square; 0= 
octagonal; R=round; M=polygonal; +=present; -=absent; V=vyali; N=nattiya-pen; ?= not 
sure; R=ribbed; A=angular; Th =throated; KP=kumbhapanjara; P=panjara"; PP=paRjaras on 
both vimana and ardhamandapa; E= elephant's^back; N = footboard under niche; c= vari 
uninterrupted by niches;b'' = kapota with vyalis; b" = kapota with kudus and vyalis; 
a"= pattika with double row of lotus petals ;() = not original or absent. 
natt.=nattiya-peri or vyali; pan.=panel decoration under kal; pod.=podigai. 

Place-name in italics= citizen koyi 1 

2 ) ref.= references(number referring to appendix, Figure in our text. 
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Appendix 13 

Temples in South Arcot.their characteristics and their dating as suggested 


Name of the village 

C h a 

r a c 

ter 

i s t i c 

si) 




base 

vari 

upana 

vimana 

layout 

kal 

podigai 

1 Jiruvakkarai 

IA2a 

(c) 

(L) 

()-l-b/ O-A-O 

S 

throated, 

2 .Tiruvamattur 

IA2a 

c 

H 

I-l-b / 

0-A-0 

S 

throated 

3 .Erumbur 

IA2a 

- 

- 

I-2-a / 

0-A-0 

S 

throated 

4.Gramam 

IA2a 

- 

- 

II-2-b/ 

0-A-1 

S 

angular 

5.Perangiyur 

IA2a 

- 

- 

?—1—b/ 

l-A-0 

S 

throated 

6.Bahur 

IA2a 

- 

H 

I-l-a/ 

1-B-l 

S 

throated 

7.Udaiyargudi 

IA2a 

+ 

L 

()-2-b/ 

1-B-l 

OR 

throated 

8Jiruvandarkoyil 

IA2a 

+ 

- 

()-2-b/ 

1-B-l 

S 

angular 

y.Esalem 

iA2a 

+ 

- 

1-2-b/ 

1-A-l 

SO 

angular 

lO.Pennadam 

IA2a 

+ 

- 

I-2-b/ 

Q-A-0 

SOM 

angular 

ll.Brahmadesam(Br) 

IA2a" 

+ 

- 

I-2-b/ 

1-A-l 

SOR 

T-shape 

12.Siddhalirigamadam 

IA2a 

+ 

- 

()-2-b/ 

1-A-l 

SOR 

I-shape 

13.Tirunamanallur 

n bi 

- 

- 

I-2-a/ 

l-A-0 

S 

throated 

14.Kil iyanur 

EBl 

- 

- 

II-2-b/ 

l-A-0 

S 

angular 

15.Tindivanam 

IB1 

c 

- 

II-3-b/ 

1-A-l 

SOR 

angular 

16XTlur 

IB1 

+ 

L 

()-2-b/ 

1-B-l 

SOR 

throated 

17.VriddKachalam 

IB2b" 

+ 

L 

11-2-b/ 

l-B-3 

SOMRthroated 

18. Jambai 

IB2a 

+ 

L 

() - 2-a/ 

1-B-l 

SOR angular 

19 .Brahmadesam(P) 

IB2a 

+ 

H 

()-2-b/ 

l-B-3 

SOR 

angular 

20 J^adagadi pattu 

IB2b" 

+ 

L 

I-2-b/ 

1-A-l 

R 

throated 

21Dadapuram(2x) 

IB2b" 

+ 

H 

II I/I I-4-b/l-B-l 

OR 

angular 

22. 







23.Tribhuvana 

IIB1 

+ 

H 

()-l-c/ 

0- -0 

0 

throated 

24.Tirukkoyilur(V) 

IB1 

+ 

HL 

()-l-b/ 

1-B-l 

S 

T-shaped 

1) see appendix 12, 

note 1); 

0 = cut-out 

niche; 

2) see 

appendix 11. 
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Balasubrahmanyam(B), Barrett(Br) and ourselves(H). 


Dating according to 


References 


2 ) 


B 

Br 

H 


renovated 1001 

890 

BrII,116;BII,201-2. 

913 

975 

910 

Bril,78;BII,78-80. 

935 

935 

935 

Bril,75-6; BII.67-70. 

943 

943 

943 

Bril,76-7; BII,60-3. 

- 

950 

935-40 

Bril,88. 

965 

965 

965 

Bril,86-7; BII ,88-89;App.lO. 

940 

965 

940 

Bril s 107-8;BII,70-9;App.9. 

922 

990 

967-70 

Bril,115-6; BII,83-4;App.lO. 

335-15 

- 

1000-14 

Bill,157-9. 

- 

- 

1015 

SII 234-267/1929;BII,191. 

985-15 

- 

1100 -? 

Bill,147-50. 

- 

- 

1070 

SII 367/1909. 

935 

935 

935 

Bril,76;BII,64-7. 

870-07 

?-940 

940 

Bril,64;BI,196-7. 

956-73 

- 

950-55/ 

980-? 

BII,144-5;App.8. 

907-55 

959 

975-80 

BrII,87-8;BII,85-8;App.lO. 

981 

981 

981 

BrII,93-4;BII,197-200;App.ll. 

985-00 

- 

980-90 

BII,250-1;App.10 

1015-44 

- 

990-1000 Bill,279. 

985-15 

- 

1000-14 

Bill,132-3. 

1006 

1006 

1000-06 

Bril,116-7;BIII,159-64;App.8, 

10 

997-17 

- 

1000-15 

Bill,349. 

1058 


1058 

BIV,46. 




Appendix 14 

Temples in the Tiruchirappalli District arranged according to the shape of 


jo. Name of the village 

c h 

a r a 

c t e r i c t i 

c s •*■) 

kal 

podigai 

sikhara 

grTva 

vimana layout 

base vari 

1. Narttamalai 

R 

block III-5-c/ O-A-O 

IA2a - 

S 

angular 

2. Kaliyapatti 

S 

block 

I-l-a / O-A-O 

IA2a - 

S 

angular 

3. Visalur 

S 

block 

I-l-a / O-A-O 

IA2a - 

S 

angular 

4. Tiruppur 

S 

block 

I-l-a / O-A-O 

IA2a - 

S 

angular 

5. Kiranur 

s 

? 

I-l-a / O-A-O 

IB1 - 

S 

angular 

(Sendalai 

? 

? 

()-l-a / O-A-O 

IB3 - 

s 

throated; 

6. Panangudi 

s 

pil. 

I-l-a / 1-A-O 

IA2a - 

s 

angular 

7. Kannanur 

R 

pil. 

I-l-a / 1-A-O 

IA2a - 

s 

angular 

8. Tirukkattalai 

S 


II-2-b / 1-A-O 

IA2a - 

s 

throated 

9. Kodumbalur(Mc) 

S 


II-2-b / 1-A-O 

IA2a - 

s 

throated 

10. Kodumbalur(Mv) 

S 


II-2-b / 1-A-O 

IIB1 - 

s 

throated 

11. Chittur 

? 


II-2-b / 1-A-O 

IA2a - 

SOR throatec 

12. Viralur 

R 


I-2-b / 1-A-O 

IA2a - 

S 

angular 

13. SrTnivasanallur 

S 


II-3-b / l-?-l 

IB1 + 

SOR angular 

14. Tiruchchendurai 

S 


II-2-b / 1-A-O 

? B 1 - 

S 

throated 

15. Kilaiyur 

S,R 


II-2-b / 1-A-O 

IIB1 - 

s 

throats: 

16. Lalgudi 

R 


I-2-a / 1-A-O 

IIB1 + 

0 

throats: 

17. Tiruverumbur 

? 


I-l-a / 1-A-oP 

IA2a (+) 

(SOR)angula-- 

18. Allur(Pan) 

19. All.ur(Pas) 

0 

R 


II-2-b / 1-A-O -[ IB1 - 
I-2-b / 1-A-O-l™ . 

S 

S 

angula- 

angula'- 

20. Andanallur 

? 


II-4-b / 1-A-O 

IA2a - 

S 

throats: 

21. Nangavaram 

R 


II-2-b / 1-A-O 

IA2a - 

0 

throats: 

22. Alambakkam(K) 

? 


( )-2-a / 1-A-O 

IA2a - 

s 

anguls- 

23. Kumaravayal ur 

? 


I-2-a / O-A-O 

IA2a - 

s 

anguls** 

/ 

24. Somur 

R 


I-l-a / 1-A-O 

IA2a - 

s 

throats: 

25. Perungudi 

R 


I-l-a / 1-A-O 

IA2a - 

s 

anguls - 


1) see appendix 12, note 1); block=cut-out niche containing slab with is:- 
pil.=cut-out niche flanked by pilasters. 

2) see appendix 11; Ch.=Chandra. 
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their sikhara, the composition of the grTva niche and other characterisecs; 
Rajan( Sr) and oursel ves( H). 


2) Dating according to Appendix 

References B Br Sr H 


Bril,44-6;BI,44- 52; Ch,234-5,300. 

Bril, 46-7;BI,52-4;Ch,263-4,300. 
Bril,46-7;BI,57-8; Ch,265,300. 

Bril,46-7;BI,58-9; Ch,264,300. 

Ch,282-3,300 

Bril,47;B1,54-6 ;Ch,263,300. 

Bril,62-3;BI,86-7; Ch,282,300. 

Bril,60; BI,89-92;Ch,278-9,299. 
Bril,74; BII,26-8;Ch,280,299. 

Bril,86; BII,108-37;Ch,272-3,300. 
BII,17-22. 

BrI1,47;BI,56-7;Ch ,281,300. 

Bril,74-5; BI,100-3;Ch,292-3,300. 
Bril,52-3; BI,93-7; Ch,275-6,299. 
Bril,50-2; BI,107-11 ;Ch,274-5,300. 
Bril,53; BI,97-9; Ch,293,299. 

Bril,83-4; BI,114-23. 

Bril,72-3; BII,11-2. 

Bril,73; BII,12-5. 

Bril,71-2; BI1,15-7;Ch,279,299. 
Bril,72-3;BII,41-2; Ch,288-9,300. 

BI,103-6. 

BI,132-3. 

BII,223. 

BII,156. 


850-70 

7-870 

845 

860-870 

~ 

850-70 

850-7 

845-60 

7-870 

- 

850-70 

350-7 

845-60 

7-870 

- 

850-70 

850-7 

345-60 

7-870 

- 

- 

- 

845-60 

7-870 

- 

850-70 

875 

845-60 

870-900 

- 

870-07 

870-940 

845-60 

870-900 

- 

874 

910 

915 

890-910 

- 

921 

921 

935-50 

890-910 

- 

950-70 

950-70 

860-75 

890-910 

- 

950 

- 

- 

ca.910 

- 

850-70 

870-907 

845-60 

ca.925 

- 

894 

927 

890 

875-890 

no. 7 

893 

909 

890-05 

890-900 

no. 7 

884 

892 

875 

890-892 

no. 7,12 

898 

897 

890-05 

880-890 

no. 7,12 

875-89 

952 

- 

880-889 

no. $12 

895-15 

910 

- 

890-900 

no. 9 

924 

924 

- 

890-910 

no.9 

918 

918 

935 

ca.895 

no. 7 

910-20 

910-20 

845 

890-910 

no.9 

?-910 

_ 

- 

890-910 

no. 12 

900 

- 

- 

7 -870 

- 

913 

- 

- 

930-50 

- 

964-69 

- 

- 

930-50 

- 


pil.= cut-out niche flanked by pilasters. 
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Appendix 14 (continued). 

Other monuments discussed already in appendices 8-9 and 12 and built after - 
For references see there. 


No. Name of the village characteri sti cs Dating according c 


sikhara 

lay-out 

base 

kal 

podigai 

B 

Br 

H 

26. Tirupalturai R 

(app. 9) 

I-1-a/l-A-1 

IA2a 

SO 

ang. 

9th C. 

925 

963 

27. UyyakkondatiTi ru- 0 
malai (app.9J 

()-l-a/l-A-l 

I-2-a/l-A-cf N 

n 

IA2a 

SOR 

thr. 

917 

” 

979- 

28. KTj.appal.uvur 0 

(app. 8,12) 

IB2a M 

SO 

thr. 

919 

984 

98- 

29. Goburapatti ? 

(app ; 8,12) 

II-4-b/l-A-l p ' 

n 

IA2a 

SOMR 

thr. 

981 

" 

99 :- 

30. Tirumahgalam 0 

(app. 8 , 12 ) 

I I-3-b/l-A-l p 

n 

IA2a 

SOMR 

thr. 

990 

" 

99:- 

31. Tudaiyur 0 

(app. 8,12) 

I-2-a/l-A-l p 

IA2a 

SOMR 

thr. 

871-907 

969-85 

99:- 

32. Melappal.uvur R 

(app.*12) 

I-2-a/l-A-l 

IB2a" 

S 

thr./T 

T 

T 


“ 

ca.: 

33. Narttamalai R 

34. Amman shrine at 0 
Gangaikondacola- 
puram(app. 12)' 

I-l-a/l-B-1 

II-4-b/3-B-3 

IB2a u 

IB1 

SO 

s 

lOthC. 


post 
Earl 
ca. ! 

In the list the renovated shrines at Enadi, 

Kamarasavalli and Nirpalair 

are omitted. In their present, modern state they can be characterized a: 
follows: 

Enadi S I-l-a/O-A-O IA2a S T 

Kamarasavalli R III-?-c/0-A-1 IA2a+ SO ang. 

Nirpalani ? () -2-b/l-B-l IA2a+ S ang/T 


Other features indicating the absence of Early Cola influence are the 
open porch at Enadi instead of a small closed ardhamandapa; an unique 
lay-out at Kamarasaval1i which_has four projecting bays instead of three 
or five. The niches in the vimana of this temple are cut-out without 
further ornaments._From the second tala upwards the building is of 
brick as is the upana. 
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Appendix 15 


.emples in the Palar region arranged according to the shape of their adhistha- 
nas, their vari, their upana and other characteristics. Dating as suggested by 
3alasubrahmanyam(B), Barrett(Br) and ourselves(H). 






c h 

aracteri s 

t i c 

s 




Dating according to 

References ^ 

si 

khar; 

s base 

vari 

upana 

vimana layout 

kal podigai 

nattiya 

KK i dal. 

B. Br. 

H. 


MAMALLAPURAM 














1. Mukunda Nayanar 

0 

IA 2 a 

- 

- 

II-l-b/0-A-(l) 

s 

R 

- 

- 

- 




2. Arjuna Ratha 

0 

IA 2 a 

- 

H 

II-3-b/(5)-A-0 

0 

R 

V 

+ 

- 




3. Shore temple 

0 

11 A 1 a 

cl 

- 

V-l-c/(l)-A-0 

L 

R 

- 

- 

- 

LATE 



4. Dharmaraja Ratha 

? 

I A2b ’ 

f 

H 

sandhara 

L 

R 

- 

+ 

- 

PALLAVA 

Ch. pis.; pp. 

5. Olakanesvara 

? 

UAla 

cl 

H 

?-l-a/(l)-A-(l) 

LO 

R 

- 

? 

- 



106-25; 238-9 

KANCi 











ca. 750-850 


6 . Kailasanatha 

R 

IA 2 a 

- 

- 

IV-4-c/ 7 

0 

R 

- 

- 

- 




7. Pi ravatanesvara 

R 

lAla 

- 

- 

II-l-a/(l)-A-(l) 

SL 

R 

- 

- 

- 




UTTARAMALLUR 














8 . Sundara Varada- 

R 

IA 2 a/ 

- 

H 

III-5-c/C-A-l 

S 

R 

N 

- 

- 




raja Perumal 


I IB 1 

N 











9. Kailasanatha 

R 

lA2a 

- 

H 

111-3-C/(5)-A-(1)S 

R 

N 

- 

* 




10. Takkolam 

, 

IB1 

N 

+ 

II-l-b/(l)-A-(l] 

> S 

RF 

_ 

? 

♦ 

892 892 

7-870 

BI, 210-15;Br,64-5 

11. 3rahmadesam 

R 

IA 2 a 

N 

* 

III-l-c/l-A-1 

S 

RF 

- 

- 

- 

7-890 64 O -910 845-70 

31,201-5;Br,67 

12. Tiruttani 

E 

!A2a 

N 

* 

1 - 1 -a/l-A-l 

S 

RF 

- 

- 

- 

903 

903 

Br, 65-6 

13. Velachcheri 

5 

!A2a 

N 

+ 

I-l-a/l-A-1 

s 

RF 

- 

- 

- 

7-95 4 961-85 900 

BII,I45-8;Br, 107 

14. Ti ruvanmiyur 

0 

IA2a 

N 

♦ 

I-l-a/l-A-1 

s 

A 

- 

- 

- 

- 

1017 

Ranga, 430-1 

15. Paramesvararaangalam 

0 

IA2a 

V 

♦ 

III-l-b/l-B-1 

0 

A 

- 

- 

♦ 

969-85 - 

969-85 

31I,207-8;App.10 

16. Tiruvallam 

0 

IA2a 

V 

♦ 

I-l-a/l-A-1 

s 

A 

- 

- 

- 

7-985 7-985 900-1014 31,215-20;Br,106 

17. Tenneri 

? 

IA 2 a 

vl 


11 - 4-b/1-A-33N 

? 

A 

- 

- 

+ 

995 

995 

Bill, 405; App .8 

18. Melpadi (Som) 

? 

IA 2 a 

- 

+ 

II-2-b/l-A-l 

s 

A 

- 

- 

- 

999 999 

999 

Bill,177;Br,117-8 

19. Melpadi (Col) 

R 

IA 2 a 

vl 

+ 

I-l-a/l-A-1 

OR 

A 

V 

- 

- 

1014 1014 

1014 

Bill,178;Br,117-8 

20. Kavantandalam 

E 

IA 2 a 

vl 

L 

1-2-b/l-A-l 

s 

Trib 

- 

- 

♦ 

1 C 16 

1012-16 

Bill, 285-87 

21. Vempakkam 

? 

IA 2 a 

vl 

? 

I-l-b/l-A-1 

s 

Trib 

- 

? 

+ 

- 

1000-30 

- 

22. Kuvam 

E 

IA2a 

vl 

? 

(III)-2-b/1-A-1 

s 

Trib 

- 

- 

- 

1012-44 - 

1000-30 

Bill,287-90 

23. Pudur 

R 

IA2a 

vl 

? 

I-2-b/l-A-l 

s 

Td 

- 

+ 

- 

- 

1033-34 

- 

24. Kafid (Sok) 

R 

IA 2 a 

vl 

L 

I-l-b/l-A-1 

s 

T 

- 

+ 

+ 

870 

1012-44 

BI, 75-7 

25. KarIcT (Ekam) 

? 

IA2a 

vl 

HI 

?-2-b/l-A-l 

CRM 

Th 

- 

- 

- 

- 

1012-7 

- 

26. Tiruvadandai 

S 

IA 2 a 

vl 

HL 

II-3-b/l-A-l 

CR 

T 

- 

- 

- 

959-85 - 

1035-7 

BII, 202-7 

27. Tiruvorriyur (ardha. 

) E 

IA 2 a 

vl 

1 

III-E-c/l-A -1 

OR 

T 

- 

- 

- 

1012-44 - 

1015-20 

Bill, 300-5 

28. Tirumalisal 

R 

IA2a 

V 

t 

11—2-b/1-A-1 

S 

T 

- 

- 

- 

- 

1035-7 

Ranga, 419-22 

29. Kulambandal 

R 

IIB1 

vl 

H 

IX-4-b/ 3-B—1 

OR 

Td 

- 

+ 

- 

1023-34 - 

1023-34 

Bill, 309-11 

30. Tiruppachchlyur 

E 

IB1 

V 

+ 

III-E-c/l-A-? 

S 

T 

- 

+ 

- 

1012-44 - 

995-97 

BUI. 293-98. 

31. Tirumullaivayil 

E 

IB 2 d"A)'vl 

L 

Z11-E-b/l-A-1 

ORS 

T 

- 

- 

- 

983 

1000-15 

BII,209-12. 

Tenneri(niche) 


I B2af' 

vl 

? 










Tiruvorriyur(vimana) 


I82a"/b'vl 

1 











1) see appendix 12; II « ogeed jagatT Pallava style, i.e. without lotus petal decoration; E= apsidal; RF ■= ritbed with vertical 
fascia; Trib = T-sBaped with ribs; Td = T-shaped with drop; 10 - pilaster with vyali (rearing lion) base. 

2) see appendices 11 and 14. 
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Appendix 16 

Some Pandya temples in the Tinnelveli District. 


We have omitted the temples of the Tinnelveli District from our general disc_n- 
sion because there are only few inscriptions from the 9th and 10th centuries. 
Moreover, their limited number does not allow a demarcation of regions. We pa-, 
visits to eleven shrines either because the oldest records on these koyils = - 
inscriptions of Rajaraja I, or because they are generally believed to have ter 
built before A.D. 1000. Six of these monuments appeared to have retained the-- 
original features though in some cases only partly. 1 ^ The other five were ei- 
demolished or completely renovated.^ 

Even the first six examples demonstrate that the Deep South of the India- 
subcontinent maintained a local Pandya idiom during the period in which the 1 :- 
]as grew into a powerful nation. This can best be illustrated by comparing sdt- 
of their features with those which appeared to be essentially Early Cola cont- 
butions to South Indian architecture. We have, therefore, listed their chara:- 
teristics in Fig. a. 


name of village 

layout 

vim./ardh. 

o t h e ■ 
base 

r c \ 
vari 

i a r 
kal 

a c t e r i : 
podi gai 

s,t i C 5 
sikhara 

TiruvalTsvaram 1 ' 

II- 

-3-b/O-A-O 

IA1 

V 

S 

angular 

0 

Attur 

Vijayanarayanam 2 ) 

II- 

-1-a/O-A-O 

IA2a 

vl 

S 

angular 

0 

I- 

-1-a/O-A-O 

IA3a 

V 

S 

angular 

R 

Perungulanr' 

?. 

■3-b/ ? 

IA3b 

vl 

- r 

e n o v a t 

e d - 

Sendamarigalam 

II- 

■1-a/O-A-O 

IA2a 

V 

S 

angular 

S 

Korkai 

Ti-:- 

I- 

■1-a/O-A-O 

IA2a 

- 

S 

angular 

S 


' - muKuiaiuiaiio, uuier uuria mcnes w i XT. 

KdpOtd, 

3 = bhutagana frieze replaced by padmabandha. 

- upana. 

v = vari; vl = vari with lotus petal decoration; S = square; 0 = octagonal; 
R = round. 


Starting with the main innovation introduced by the Early Cola sthapatis, vir 
the central bay which juts out, it seems that this feature was neither an in¬ 
vention of the Pandyas nor an aspect copied by them. The only complete temple 
with this accentuated central bay is located at TiruvalTsvaram. Its II-3-b la . 
out is, however, not typically Early Cola, for this type of vimana was known 
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from the days of the Pal lavas. The I-2-a, II-2-b and II-4-b vimanas — the 
last a type in which the central bay juts out more than the lateral bays — are 
all absent in this list. 

A second, striking deviation from the Cola norm is the absence of niches. 
The shrine at Korkai is merely a plain, bare box and though the other temples 
do have blind niches, these are restricted to the walls of the vimanas. 

A third aspect reveals in its simplicity the regional character of this 
small group of temples. For we demonstrated in our survey that the Early Cola 
sthapatis tried to carefully balance the vertical composition of a building by 
designing vimanas of types I-2-a, II-2-b, II-4-b and so on (p. 86). The archi¬ 
tects of the koyils in the Tinnelveli District did not achieve this balance, 
for next to the more common I-l-a they created the top-heavy type 11-1-a. < 

Other Early Cola features such as the panjara, the false antarala and the 
niches in the walls of the ardhamandapa are all absent in the buildings listed 
above. This does not imply that the Pandya sthapatis refused to build temples 
with one or more of these features, for a shrine at Ilangi in the Ambasamudram 
Taluk is constructed according to the 1-B-l scheme. It was renovated from the 
foundation to the pinacle by the Pandya king Alagan Kulasekharadeva in A.D. 

1409. 3 ) 

Although the IA2a socle is common throughout South India, the Pandyas add¬ 
ed three new combinations to the types created by the Pal lavas and the Colas 
(Fig. 37, p. 200; appendices 12 and 15), viz. the IA1, IA3a and IA3b base. The 
IA1 adhisthana at Ti ruvalTsvaram consists of a straight jagatT, a tripatta ku- 
muda and a frieze of running animals without riders. At Vi jay an a ray an am rafters 
are visible above the tripatta kumuda which are covered by a pattika. Finally, 
at Perungulam we noticed a renovated shrine standing on an original base, viz. 
an upana, a straight jagatT and tripatta kumuda, a kantha with rafters capped 
by a kapota. The last element is decorated with small kUdus with either a roset¬ 
te or a simhamukha. The profile of the kapota displays a fascia which is * 
straight and carries inscriptions instead of the usual border of circles. 

When the base of three out of six monuments deviates from the contempora¬ 
ry Cola type, this undoubtedly indicates the existence of a regional architect¬ 
ural style. 

Having established the Pandya character of the adhisthanas to the south of 
Madurai, we were surprised to find the Cola vari on almost every building. Ex¬ 
cept at Korkai, this element— be it plain or decorated with lotus petals — 

■is, moreover, interrupted by the, admittedly, blind niches in the walls of the 
vimanas. The fact that the vari does not run on indicates that it was copied 
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from other buildings with real devakosthas. For a blind niche cannot accommc::- 
te images and consequently does not need a floor, implying that it was not 
necessary to interrupt the vari at the place where the blind niche was desic', ; ; 


Fig, b. Various shapes of the makaratorana and kudu in the Tinnelveli Distr- 



Vn. 


jitvp 


'Pdrungu la*i 




Kor kai 




The kal and podigai are in every respect angular. In general they are re¬ 
decorated. The variation in contours and the combination of pilasters, which 
provide each Early Cola temple with an individuality of its own (Figs. 50-52, 
pp.250, 252) apparently did not appeal to the architects of the six Pandya k:- 
yils. On the other hand, they obviously shared with the Cola sthapatis the in¬ 
difference with regard to the shape of the sikhara. 

Finally, we have to pay attention to two features which were discussed -- 
appendix 6, viz. the makaratorana and the kudu (Fig. b). Comparing these make- 
ras with those in the Colamandalam, it is obvious that the same widely vary!-: 
types occur in both countries. The kudus also show this differentiation. The. 
remain either under the edge of the kapota or are crowned by loose blocks. How¬ 
ever, the horseshoe —still present at Kalugumalai — turned into a circle w' : 
either had a tiny slit connected to the bottom-edge of the kapota or was place: 
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above the vertical fascia. Invariably, the profile of the kapota on which these 
kudus occur, display the plain vertical fascia above which circles were carved 
in a slanting position. 

In view of all this we can assume that temple architecture in the Deep 
South developed according to a specific regional pattern. Soundara Rajan's sug¬ 
gestion (p. 56) to include in this group of koyils the Talinatha at Tirupattur 
as one of the earliest examples of Pandya architecture does not seem to be con¬ 
firmed by the facts, for its deep niches, its panjaras, its ribbed podigais and 
last but not least its II-4-b vimana with its hardly perceivable central bay 
which is repeated in the kapota of the second tala - are all features common in 
the Colamandalam, indicating an influence from that direction. 


1)1. Tiruvall^varam, Vallsvara (Ambasamudram Taluk, Tinnalveli “strict), 

Vol. XIV, p. 47f£; ARIE, Vol.II, p. 223; Sastn 1955, pp. 455 56 and 706 
28; Bootalingam, pp. 76-81; Chandra, pi. 129, p. 

2. Attur, Somanathesvara(Tiruchchendur Taluk, Tinnelveli District), ARSIE 
1929-1930, nos. 386-475. 

3 Vijayanarayanam, ManonmanTsvara (Nanguneri Taluk, Tinnelveli District), 

SII, Vol. XIV, p. 17ff; ARSIE 1927, nos. 1-14. 

4 Peruhgulam, Tiruvaludi^vara( Srivaikundam Taluk, Tinnelveli District), 

SII, Voi. XIV, p. 25ff; ARSIE 1932-1933,nos . 210-41. 

5. Sendamangalam, Kailasanatha (Tinnelveli Taluk, Tinnelveli District),ARSIE 
1929-1930, nos. 476-88. 

6. Korkai, Akkas'alai koyil (Srivaikundam Taluk, Tinnelveli District), ARIE, 
Vol.II, p. 223; Sastri 1955, p. 695. 

2) 1. Tiruppudaimarudvlr, Candesvara koyil in the Putarjunesvara (Ambasamudram 
Taluk, Tinnelveli), SII, Vol. XIV, p. 46ff. 

2. Kottaikkarungulam, Raj asimhes'vara (Ambasamudram Taluk, Tinnelveli District), 
SII, Vol.XIV, p. 76. 

3. Kovilkulam, Tennalagar (Ambasamudram Taluk, Tinnelveli District), SII, Vol. 
XIV, p. 47. 

4. Ilangi, IruvSinWa (Ambasamudram Taluk, Tinnelveli District), ER, Vol.Ill, 
1908-1912, no. 528/1911. 

S Ukkirankottai Siva koyil (Tinnelveli District), ARSIE 1935-1936, nos.194- 
' 20?; pi. 482 of Temple Survey Project of the Archaeological Survey of India, 

Madras. 

3) See note 2) no. 4. 
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Glossary 

I.Trans!ation of Sanskrit and Tamil architectural terms. Aspects mentioned 
between brackets refer to the drawings in appendix 5. 


A. adhisthana 

(see aspect 3-7) 


agramandapa 
alihgapattika 
alpa vimana 
anarpita 


antarala 

(see aspect 40) 

ardhamandapa 

(see aspect 40) 

arpita 

B. bandha 

bhutagana-frieze 
(see aspect 23>1) 

bhutamala 


the sockle of the shrine between the upana or 
platform and the floor, consisting of several 
layers in the combination: 
jagatT, tripatta kantha, pattika (Pallava); 
jagatT. or padma, kapota, vyaii-frieze (Calukya . 
jagati or padma, vrtta (=round)patti or vrttacs- 
pattika or kapota or vyali-frieze (Cola).’ 

type of entrance hall in Calukya temples, 
see kantha. 

shrine without (a) hara (s) 

term used to indicate that there is no space be¬ 
tween the hara and the main body of the super¬ 
structure; typical for the Calukya, Pandya arc 
Cola styles. 

a small corridor between the ardhamandapa and v 
mukhamandapa. 

a hall in front of the garbhagrha, usually less 
wide(Pallava and Cola); nearly non-existing o- 
rudimentary in the Calukya style, 
term used to indicate’the space between the bl¬ 
and the main body of the superstructure (Palis 

a layer or frieze ( see padmabandha). 

a layer immediately under the kapota consist!': 
of frolicsome dwarfs, often playing musical in¬ 
struments. Universal feature. 

see bhutagana. 


C. catur tala 

D. deva(T) 
devakostha 
Dravida 


dvarapalas 

dvitala 

E. ekatala 


a building consisting of four(=catur) storeys 

a hindu god(dess). 

niche for the sculpture of a deity. 

controversial term used to indicate a South In: 
order, but in reality indicating an octagonal :- ^ 
which was never used for the garbhagrha but cc— - 
for the sikhara. 

protectors of a temple standing on either s' — 
of the entrances to the cella and the hall. 

a building consisting of two(=dvi) storeys. 

In case it concerns a temple tne sikhara shoe': 
be counted as a tala. 

a buildings consisting of only one (=eka) store 
In case it concerns a temple, it carries only =’ 
sikhara. 
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G. gala 

garbhagrha 

gavaksa 

(see aspect 28,2) 
gopura 


gri va 

hamsa(bandha) 

hara 


I. idal. 

(see aspect 16,4) 


J. jagati 

(see aspect 3) 


JatT vimana 


see kantha. 

the "womb" or cel la in which the main deity 
stands. 

horseshoe-shaped window often called kudu. 

entrance gateway with tower in a wall surrounding a 
temple complex. 

neck of the temple on which the sikhara rests. 
goose(-frieze). 

a row of sal as and kutis on top of the prastara, 
usually only above the garbhagrha, but in the Pal lava 
style it includes the ardhamandapa as well, 
lotus-petals above the kumbha; typical Co]a. 

sharp tip of lotus petal under the palagai. 


the lowermost layer of the adhisthana, usually 
straight(Pallava), slanting (Calukya) or shaped in 

shrine with (a) hara (s). 


K. kal (see aspects 11-15) p-j-| as ter or pilar. 


kalasa(see aspect 12) 
kamala(see aspect 6) 
kantha 

(see aspect 6) 


kapota 

(see aspect 24) 


karnakuti 


kodikkarukku 

(see aspect 24,1-3) 

koyi 1 

kudu 

(see 

aspects 25-28) 


the pot-shaped upper end of the kal. 
lotus-shaped element directly under the palagai. 


he layer of an adhisthana between the tripatta,vrtta 
r kumuda and the patti ka or_kapota. In case a van 
s present above the adhisthana the space in between 
hese two elements is also called kantha. 

sually the cornice, occasionally a layer of the adhi- 

thana or a canopy above adevakostha. Characteristics 
fe: a straight profile (Pallava), a s oping pro¬ 
file (Calukya) or a bell-shaped profile (Pandya), 

, bottom-fascia decorated by a continuous row of 
;ircles (Cola) or a straight vertical fascia above 
jhich circles alternating with small, incised 
squares (Pandya); kudus and kodikkarukkus (universal). 

i corner pavillion and part of a hara; rarely also 
flanking the griva.- 

ie C orationoff D liag e ,expecially impressive at Kal.ugu- 

na1ai ( Pandva) and on Cola temples. 


Tamil for temple. 

caitya-window motif'or horseshoe-shaped ornament 
on a kapota. The horseshoe is typical of the 
styles of the Pal lavas, Calukyas and Pandyas. 
However, the top of the kudu differs: a shovel 
(Pallava), a simhamukha(Pandya) or a trefoil 
(Calukya). The Cola kudu develops into a cir¬ 
cle ’topped by a simhamukha, 4 


kumbha 

(see aspect 18) 


kumuda 

(see aspect 4) 
kutT 

L. linqa 

1 iiigapTtha 


M. makaratorana 

(see aspect 29) 


malasthana 

(see aspectsl4-15) 
mandapa 

mithuna 

(see aspect 22 , 1 ) 
mukhamandapa 


munai 
N. Nagara 


Nandi 


nasi(ka) 
nattiya-pen 
P. padma 

palagai 

(see aspect 17) 
pa]lip(p)adai 
panjara 

(see aspects60-62) 

parivaradevata cha¬ 
pel or parivaralaya 

pattika 

(see aspect 7) 

podigai (Tamil) 

(see aspect 19) 


bulbous element above the kalasa of a kal, just 
the kamala. As a kumbhapanjara it is a pot-1'- : 
ornament on walls. 

layer of the adhisthana above the jagatT; see = 
tripatta and vrtta.’ 

square pavillion, usually a part of a hara. 

/ 

phallic symbol of Siva inside the garbhagrha. 
block in which the linga rests; square in Cal.« 
temples but otherwise round. Also called yon:. 

decoration above a devakostha consisting of t<: 
makaras(= mythological animals)resembling crc::: 
with foliated tails. The position of the maka-ei 
on or above the niche differs regionally, 
decoration of a kal under its padmabandha. 

pillared hall. 

a couple of deities, demi-gods, human beings :• 
dancing girls usually standing on top of a pa‘: ^ 

a hall in front of the qarbha£rha-ardhamandaz- ? 
plex. Common in Calukya and Pandya architects a 
not applied by the Col.as until the time of Ra£ ; 

see i dal,. 

term used to indicate a North Indian order, b - 
reality only indicating that the groundplan o* 
either the vimana or sikhara or both is a squ=-- 
the vahana or vehicle of Siva in the form of = • 
dining bull; present on each corner of the c-~ ; 
platform of a temple dedicated to Siva. 

see kudu. 

dancing girl. 

lotus( petal),usually in a row called padmabanc-: 

abacus; rather wide in the Cola style in compa- 5 
with the other three South Indian styles. 

sepulchral shrine. 

an ornament on a temple-wall consisting of twc - 
pilasters capped by a lintel, a kapota and a 
kudu. See also kumbha. 

a small shrine in the compound of a temple dec-: : : 
to deity subordinate to that in the main koyil 

a layer of the base with a vertical fascia arc » 
decoration; occasionally replaced by a kapota. 
a feature of Calukya and Cola temples. 

Corbel. It has equally wide rolls in the Palla 
style, complicated involutions or plain round - 
files in the Calukya style, a stark, angular(- 5 ‘ 
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file on Pandya temples, while the Cola corbel is 
angular with simple, involuted rolls." 

prakara wall surrounding temple-complex. 

pranala channel draining the abhiseka water. 

prasada see vimana. 

prastara entablature including the bhutagana-frieze, kapota 

(see aspects23-28) and vyali-frieze. 


S. 


ratha 
sal a 

sandKara 
sikhara 


monolithic vimana. 

rectangular pavillion usually part of a hara. 

a temple with an ambulatory passage. 

the uppermost part of the vimana structure above the 


(see aspects37-38) grTva. It has a straight profile in the styles of 
the Pal lavas and Calukyas, but is small in compa¬ 
rison with the Pandya and Cola sikhara. 


simhalata 

simhamukha 

(see aspect 26,3) 
stambha 

stupT 

sukanasa 


T. tala 
taranga 

(see aspect 21) 
tripatti(ka) 

(see aspects 4,1; 5,1) 

U. upana 

(see aspect 2) 
uttira 

V. vahana 
vari 

(see aspect 9) 
Vesara 


vimana 

(see aspects37-39) 


row of lion's heads, 
lion's head. 

see kal. 

finial: pot-shaped crowning element over a vimana. 

protruding element of a s'ikhara above the projecting 
entrance of the garbhagrha; a typical western Ca- 
]ukya feature. 

storey. 

decoration on a podigai. 

kumuda with three facets(Pallava and Calukya). 

platform or moulding on which the entire temple- ^ 
complex rests; 

cross-beam under the bhutagana-frieze. 
vehicle of a deity. 

small decorative layer above the adhisthana. 

term used to indicate a mixed order with a round 
sikhara superimposed on a square shrine, which may 
result in an apsidal structure (elephant's back). 

the sanctum together with its superstructure and 
base. In South Indian architecture it is basically a 
cubical building with a pyramidal superstructure. Some¬ 
times the vimana has the shape of an elepant's back,the 
cel la and the roof both being apsidal(Pal lava); a mixed 
form is the combination of a square cel la and an apsidal 
superstructure(Cola). 


vira-kantha 


neck between palagai and podigai. 
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vrtta (see aspect 4,5-4) 

vyalivari(Tamil) or 
vyalimala(Sanskrit) 


kumuda with a round profile, 
frieze of leogryphs. 


II. Translation of other Sanskrit and Tamil terms used in our text 


abhiseka 

anicut 

caturvedimangalam 

Cojamandalam or Colanadu 

devadasT 

dikpalas 

Garuda 

ekadasa 

Nadu 

nagara 

pradaksina 

rsi 

Sapta Matrkas 


sastra 

sthapati 

Taluk (Tamil) 

Tondainadu 
Tondaimandalam 

Trimurti 

ur 


sacred bath 
wei r 

"four-vedas-settlement" 

region inhabited by the Colas(KaverT ar=i 

temple dancer 

eight guardian deities 

vehicle of Visnu 

eleven 

country 

merchant village 

circumambulation, ambulatory 

saga 

the seven mothers(consorts of Brahma, 

Siva etc.) worshipped together in a seDa- 
chapel 

manual 

architect 

part of a district 

area coinciding more or less with prese'- 
North Arcot and Chingleput Districts 

Brahmanical triad: Brahma, Visnu, s'iva 
village or town 


0 


At one time the terms upana and upapitha seem to have indicated the 
same moulding(s). In an inscription referring to the Sri vimana at TaniSV--- 
tor instance, it denotes the entire structure from "the upana to stupl" 
the upapitha to the stupT) . Cf. Krishnan, p. 307. See also Balasubrahmanv^, 
ong explanation with regard to the vagueness of these terms(1966,p. 264). 
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Maps 


MAP 1. Major political movements in South India between ca. A.D. 600 














MAP 2.Eastern part of Tamil Nadu, topography and boundaries 
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MAP 3. Location of early temples in Tamil Nadu 









MAP 4- Example of a computer map showing the distribution of sikharas. 
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MAP 5. 

Distribution of the ground-plan variants of vimanas. 



Capitals indicate the first letter of village names mentioned in the text. 




























MAP 6A Distribution of vimanas with panjaras over the regions characterized 
by a dominant layout. 
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Distribution of the variants of the jagati and kumuda 



50 


100 km 







MAP 8. 

Distribution of the vyali frieze, the kapota and the pattika. 
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MAP 9 

Distribution of the adhisthana types. 



















Plates 
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PI. 1 Arjuna Ratha, Mamallapuram. View from South-east. PI.2 Piravatanesvara, Kanci. North wall. 
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PI.8 Malegitti Sivalaya, Bidami. View from East. Note hara extending over 
mukhamandapa; karnakutis on griva platform directly connected to 
sikhara. 
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PI.9 Malegitti Sivalaya,BadamT. 

Niche in mukhamandapa.The 
tripatta kumuda is basically 
round; a slightly curved jagati 
ending in a vertical fascia; 
uninterrupted vari immediately 
above frieze of vyalis which 
are spaced regularly.(cf.Pis. 
38d, 55b). 


PI.10 Nakkalagudi, Biccavolu. 

West wall .Adhisthana with 
kapota and tripatta kumuda 
under central bay, vrtta 

kumuda elswhere; cut-out 
niches; decorative niche 
pilasters, type of makara 
torana and vari uninterrupted 
running along hara are 
comparable with those shown 
in P1.9:no vari above the 
base.(cf. Pis. 23-26). 
















PI.11 Templejjutside village, Biccavolu.East wall. Central niche flanked by 
twc>-panjaras being part of the wall and the hara (Note the elongated' 
sala). 


PI.12 Rajarajesvara, Biccavolu.South-east 
view.Adhisthana with kapota, three 
types of kumudas:multi-bevelled, 
vrtta and tripatta. 


Rajarajesvara, Biccavolu. 
Detail West wall: niche. 
(Note the absence of a vari) 
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PI. 14 Candrasekharasvamin .Biccavolu 
Detail West wallmiche with makarato- 
rana, kapota and sala. 


PI. 15. Candrasekharasvamin,Biccavolu 
Detail of panjara. 


PI.16 Golingesvara,Biccavolu.Detail of South wall 
tripattakumuda under the central niche, a vrtta 
kumuda under the other parts, a small ogeed moul¬ 
ding under the kumuda,panjaras capped by kudus. 
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PI.19a Amman shrine in the compound 
of the Gahgaikondacolesvara, 
Gaiigaikondacolapuram. View 
from South-west. Note high 
upaha and T-shaped podigai 


■9b Amman shrine in the compound of the Gahgaikondacolesvara, Gangaikondacolapuram 


South wall. Note kumbhapahjaras, image of standing Ganesa in niche of antarala 


three niches in ardhamandapa, lateral niches covered with kapotas instead of 


makaratoranas. 
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PI.20a Gangaikondacolesvara, Kulambandal. South wall. Building consists of a via 
antarala, ardhamandapa, second antarala and mukhamandapa. Note karnakutl. 
griva platform, canopy above image of Daksinamurti; kapota on every part 
hara. 

PI.20b Gangaikondacolesv^r 
Kulambandal. Detail 
North wall.Note 
upana, drup-like pa 
digai,lateral ni 
and bell-shaped V.i- 
^ pot a. 











ValTsVara, TiruvalTsvaram. 
Detail superstructure.Note 
full-fledged grTva niche, 
vertical fascia of kapotas 
friezes of running animals 
kudus with inner circle 
above vertical fascia of 
kapota, simhamukhas and 
rosettes crowning kudus. 



PI.2 lb Valisvara, Tiruvallsvaram. Detail makaratorana. 
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c Koranganatha, Srinivasanallur. 
West wall. 


Saptarsisvara, Lalgudi. North 
wall vimana, antarala and ardha- 
mandapa. Note pranala in upana. 


P1.31d Koranganatha, Srinivasanallur. Detail makaratorana and 


uttira. Note tiny,brick rafters instead of bhutaganas. 
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PI. 38a Brahmapunsvara, Pullamangai 
View from South-west. 


PI. 38b Brahmapurls'vara, Pullamangai.West 
wall. Brahma and Visnu on either 
side of niche containing image of 
Lingodbhava. 
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PI.51 Tirutindisvara, Tindivanam.North wall.Note small 

panjaras on either side of central niche. pq ... .... 

i'i.o/b Kundavai Vxnnagar Alvar 

Dadapuram.Detail panjar; 
kumbha between pilas¬ 
ters. 


PI.52a Kundavai Vinnagar Alvar, Dadapuram. View 
from North-west.Ground-plan 
and number of talas resemble 
those of the shrine at Pul- 
lamahgai(cf.Pl.38a). 


***** 
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PI.55b Gangajatadhara, Govlndaputtur. 
Detail connection vimana to 
ardhamandapa(false antarala). 
Note cut-out niche in ardha¬ 
mandapa containing image of 
Kalarimurti. This niche cuts 
though inscriptions mentioning 
regnal years of Parantaka I. 
Since the Kalarimurti image- 
might date as late as the days 
Rajaraja I, it looks as if we 
are confronted with a situatic 
in which copied records of Pa¬ 
rantaka on a shrine attributed 
to Uttama Cola's reign have 
been mutilated(again?) during 
Rajaraja's rule. 


PI. 55 a Gangaj atadhara, Govlndaputtur 
North wall. Cf. relatively 
simple appearance of this 
"citizen" koyil with that of 
a royal monument as shown in 
PI.62a dating from about the 
same period. 









PI.56 Adimoullsvara, Tiruppalturai. North wall. 
Sikhara redecorated in modem times. 

Example of a koyil built with small means. 
(Measurements are out of proportion.The size 
of the vimana allows for a superstructure of 
two storeys. This is obvious when a triangle 
is drawn in which H:W=l:l.As it is now, 
the top of the sikhara as well as its stupT 
remain far under that limit. The height of 
the roof seems to adapt itself to the number 
of pilasters which permit only an ekatala 
construction.,cf.Fig.22a,p. 86) 
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PI.57b Pancanadis'vara, Allur.North wall.Note lotus jagati 
under central part of vimana and under the entire 


ardhamandapa. 



PI.57a Pancanadisvara, Allur. 
View from South-east. 


PI.58a AgnTsvara,Tirukkattuppalii. 
View from North-west. 



PI.58b Agnisvara, Tirukkattuppall. 

Cut-out niche in central :: 
jection of vimana wall. 
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—.... ... 


PI. 59 Airavatesvara, Nemam.View 
from South-west.Note large 
dv’arapala on wall of 2nd 
tala(cf.Pis.25 and 28). 


PI.60b Naltunai Isvara, Punjai 
Niche of Agastya. 


PI. 60a Naltunai Is'vara, Punj ai. South wall. Protruding shrine is a 
later addition; original vimana has a square ground-plan. 
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, Udaiyargudi 


View from South-east 


PI.6 lb Ananthesvarasvamin, Udaiyargudi. 

Detail false antarala’with niche 


and lozenge-shaped holes. Note 


decoration of pilaster showing a 


goose-shaped protruberance above 


square base of kal. 


For Pis.62-64 see pp. 457-459. 


PI.65a Siva koyii, Perahgiyur. View from North-west. Note asymmetrical position 

in !l! n f d ah SenC ! ° °T full_fled 8 ed Pilaster to the right of niche 
m wall of ardhamandapa. (For PI.65b, see p.460). 
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Examples of the Sembyan Mahadevi style 
(PI.62 A.D.969-985) 


PI.62b Ksetrapaladeva.Tiruvalanguli. North wall. 


PI. 62a Raman‘athes'vara,Tiruviramesvaram. 
North wall. 


PI.63a Amrtaghatesvara, 
Tirukkadaiyur. 

East wall.Note 
four contours in 
one and the same k"al. 
























PI.64b Uttara Kailas a,Tiruvaiyaru. 
Panjara in wall of false 
\ antarala.Note the super¬ 

fluous podigais between pi-1' 
asters and makaratorana. 

PI.64 a Uttara Kailas a.Tiruvaiyaru. 
Detail niche in southern 
wall of ardhamandapa. Image 
of Nataraja completely 
mutilated. 


PI.64c Mihirarunesvara,Tirumiyach- 
chur.View from North-west. 
Note slightly raised po¬ 
sition of kudus. 
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PI.66 Abhiramesvara,Tiruvamattur. 

North wall vimana. 
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PI.67 Candramoulisvara,Tiruvakkarai. 
North wall vimana.Note part of 
half-size niche pilasters(L)in 
wall of ardhamandap a (hidden 
from view by a pillar). 


. _ ^oyil, Perangiyur.Detail connection 
vimana to ardhamandapa.(For PI.65a see 
p.456). 
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PI.69b Tirutindlsvara, Tindivanam. 

View from South-east.Note ab¬ 
sence of full-length pilasters 
in wall of ardhamandapa. 


PI. 71a Sokkes'vara,KancI. 

View from South-west. 
(H:W=1:1 and 6 pilasters) 


Virattanesvara, Tiruttani. South wall.Note 
footboard vari and absence of full-length 
pilasters in wall of ardhamandapa. 
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Examples of an upana. a)Sundara 
Varadaraja Perumal,Uttaramallur; 
b)Kedaresvara,Uttaramallur; c)£rr 
m u lanatha,Bahur; d) Iruvikulamanik' 
ka Is'vara,Dadapuram. 
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PI. 74 Sri Masilamanis"vara,Tirumul- 
laivayil. Detail kumbhapanja- 
ra(L) and podigai. Note ele¬ 
gant decoration of panjara.lt 
covers a kudu, kapota and pa- 
lagai; all parts supported 
by one single pilaster. 


Raj araj esvara,Tanj avur. Detail 
South wall vimana.Novelties a: 
kumbhapaKjaras crowned with a 
kind of makaratorana; subbase 
decorated with a small kapota 
and vyali frieze(partly visi¬ 
ble) ;T-shaped podigaijpredomi- 
nance of square kal;projectir.: 
blocks under lintel of which 
function is unknown(perhaps 
meant to be worked into some 
kind of shape); double kapo¬ 
ta dividing wall into two 
parts.Note dvarapalas(R)which 
are flanking the four(.'En¬ 
trances of the sanctum. 








PI.75a Patalesvara,Brahmadesam(S.A.). 
General view of South walls. 
Mukhamandapa(R)collapsed and 
sikhara of bricks. 


PI. 75b Patales"vara,Brahmadesam(S. A. ) . 
False^ antarala. Note shape 
of kudu: slit connects raised 
inner circle to vertical 
fascia of kapota(cf.PI.75b). 



PI.75c Vrddhagirlsvara, Vriddhachalam.Detail kapota.Note 
shape of Early Cola kudu(cf .PI. 75a) . 
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PI.77 Pralayakalesvara, Pennadam. 

Central projection with window. 
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PI. 78a Svetarany«asvara,Tiruvenkadu. 

Detail vimana wall with pro¬ 
truding part in front of Dak- 
sinamurti niche added later. 
Note the neatly copied and 
framed,ancient records. 


PI. 79 Agnlsvara, Colapuram(Tj) . 
General view South wall. 

Note modem extension of 
Daksinamurti niche, high 
upana and T-shaped podigais. 
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PI.81 Divyajnanesvara, Kovil adi .West wall.Note oc¬ 
tagonal kals and coarseness of ornamentation 


PI.80a Agnisvara, Tirukkollikkadu. 
West wall. 


PI.80b Agnisvara, Tirukkollikkadu. 
Detail West wall. Note oc¬ 
tagonal kals. 








PI .82 Tirukandisvara,Madagadipattu 
View from South-west. Note 
continuation of kapota above 
west wall ardhamandapa(L) and 
strangely shaped ornaments 
above niches. 


PI.83b Jambunatha, Jambai. Detail South 
wall of ardhamandapa. 


PI.83a Jambunatha, Jambai.View from South-west. 

Note connection ardhamandapa to mukhamand, 
pa which is a later addition. 
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PI.84b Ramanathesvara, Esalem.Detail prastara, 
sikhara and wall. 


PI. 85a Brahmesvara, Brahmades'am(S. A. ) . 
South wall ardhamandapa(L), 
antarala(R) connecting it to 
a mukhamandapa which is con¬ 
temporaneous with sanctum. 


PI. 84a Ramanathesvara, Esalem.Prastara and sikhara. 








PI.87.Vijayalaya Colesvara, Narttlmalai. 

View from West.Note curvilinear pro¬ 
file of inner sanctum(H:W=1:1.When 
prakara wall is included the vimana 
shows a triangular cross-section 
(H:W=1:1). 


PI .86 Velladai Isvara,Tirukkuhukavur. 
North wall.Note square griva 
platform carrying a round 
sikhara. 


PI.85b Brahmesvara, Brahmadesam(S.A.). Detail South 

wall'vimana(L) and ardhamandapa(R) .Note shape 459 

of kudus and simhamukhas which are separate blocks 
(For PI.85a see p. 470) 















PI.88 Subrahmanyesvara, Kannanur. Detail prastara and grT 
va niche (R). Note frieze of running animals without 
riders(cf.Pis.32 and 53); small vertical fascia un¬ 
der border of circles; raised inner circle of kudu 
and adjustment of grlva kantha to niche. 










PI.90a Uttamadanisvara, Kiranur(Tri.) 
Detail prastara. 


PI.90b Uttamadanisvara, Kiranur(Tri.) 
Detail wall and adhisthana of 
ardhamandapa(L) and vimana(R). 


PI.91 BhumTsvara, Viralur. 
View from North-west 







PI-92a Nagesvara, Kumbakonam. Detail prastara and position of 
vari running along hara. Compared with the ValTs'vara at 
Tiruvalisvaram(Pl.92b) it is obvious that the style of 
the kudus, the kapota, the niches in the sala and con¬ 
necting walls of the Nages'vara is distinctly different 
from those shown in PI.92b. 









PI.93 Muvar Koyil, Kodumbalur. 
View from North-west. 
Note absence of vari on 
walls; size of sala(cf. 
Pis.25,28 and 33a);round 
pilaster on either side 
of sala roof(cf.Pis.23, 
24 and 26); fully devel¬ 
oped griva niche(cf.Pis. 
17,25 and89). 


PI. 94a Agnisvara, Chittur. 

View from South-East 
Superstructure dis¬ 
appeared. 

PI.94b Agnisvara, Chittur. 
Detail connection 
ardhamandapa(L) to 
vimana(R):palagai of 
pilaster(L)slightly 
higher than those of 
vimana. 
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! Mki. 

PI. 95a Kailasanatha, Alambakkam 
View from North-west. 
Note large,wide open 
kudus. 


PI.95b Kailasanatha, Alambakkam. 

Detail makaratorana. Note its workmanship and podigais 
under lintel. 
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PI. 96 Somesvara, Somur. View from South 


PI.98 Siva Koyil, Vempakkam(in 
Poinee Reservoir and 
normally under water).South 
wall. Sikhara of brick. 


PI.97 Agastyesvara, Perungudi 
West wall. 
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PI.101 Siva koyil, Pudur(N.A.) 
West wall 
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"I.102a Airavatesvara,Darasuram.General PI.102b Airavatesvara, Darasuram.Detail 
view from West.Note kumbhapanja- Late Cola niche in ardhamandapa. 

ras in recesses;Early Cola niches Note exhuberanc.e of lateral 

in lateral bays and Late Cola sculptures on 1st tala and hara; 

type of niche in central bay beginnings of elaborate, ogeed 

decorated with Kapota and sala); podigai. 

kal contours:0,R,M and S. 


PI.102c Airavatesvara, Darasuram. Detail Early Cola base 
(HB2b, cf. PI. 55b) .Note continuous friese on 
both kanthas. 






PI.102d Airavatesvara, Darasuram.Detail first 
tala. Note application of archaic type 
of kapota and kudu; base of kal resem¬ 
bles that at Kuttalam(cf.Fig.41c,p.211) 
bud of lotus more developed due to in¬ 
troduction of tiny padmabandha. 




PI. 102e Airavatesvara, Daras'uram. Detail upana. 

Note scrolls in vertical panels, continuous 
frieze under old-fashioned kapota and lotus 
mpulding as at Tiruchchatturai(cf.PI.26). 
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Adhi^thana, 198-201 . 

Aduturai, 163, 171, 205, 255, 256, 263, 11 / 4 , 12 . 

Aihole, Meguti_ 45, 93. 

Galagnatha 93. 

Alambakkam, 295, 296, 297, 298 , 12, 14/22, 95arb, E; (perumal, 280, 284). 

Al]ar, PancanadTsvara 142, 143, 203, 205, 214, 276, 287, 296, 298, 9/23a, 14 / 18 , 
5 7a-b, E. 

PasupatTsvara 276, 298, 9/23b, 14/19, E. 

Anangur, 159, 162, 171, 255, 11/12, 12, A. 

Andanal1ur, 56, 109-10 , 142, 296, 298, 4, 7/13, 14/20, E. 

Ardhamandapa, 150-52. 

Attur, 16 

BadamT, Malegitti Sivalaya, 43-45, 93, 8,9. 

Makutesvara 93. 

BahQr, 89, 95,220,222,225, 226, 228, 242, 266, 267, 269, 277, 

10/14, 13/6, 72c?. 

Biccavolu, 46-47, 301, 3, 10-16. 

Brahmades'am (S.A.), Brahmesvara, 228, 272-72, 13/11, 85a-b. 

Patalesvara, 155, 156, 228, 235, 243, 270, 13/19, 75a-b, B. 

Brahmadesam(N.A.), 96, 99, 229, 230-31, 311, 15/11, B. 

Chittur, 156, 287, 290, 295, 297, 298, 14/11, 94a-b, A, B, E. 

Cojapuram, 235, 302, 11/32, 12 , 79. 

Dadapuram, Kundavai Vinnagar Alvar, 90, 95, 117, 122, 135, 136-37, 156, 173, 202, 
203, 205, 234, 241, 243, 257, 268, 269,"F/'D',' 271, 273, 276, 
296, 8/16b, 10/16b, 13/22, 52a-b. 

Iravikulamanikka Isvara, 90, 95, 117, 122, 135, 136-37, 156, 202, 

203, 205, 234, 241, 243, 257, 268, 269, 270, 271, 273, 

276, 296, 8/16a, 10/16b, 13/21, 72d. 

Darasuram, 315, 320, 102are. 

Enadi, n, 14, D. 

Erumbur, 89, 95, 111, 220, 222, 225, 277, 13/3. 

Esalem, 228, 270-71 , 13/9, Pis. 84a-b. 

Gandaradittam, 122, 140, 177, 203, 256, 257, 273, 10/7, 12 . 
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Gangaikondacolapuraro. Central shrine, 20, 316-22 . 

Uttara Kailasa, 72, 148, 178, 180, 203, 234, 240, 


Goburapatti, 

247, 263, 273, 302, 304, 11/33, 12, 14/34, 19 3 19a-b 3 22, E 

117, 134-35, 136, 178, 180, 181, 182, 235, 241. 243. 259. 

GovTndaputtur, 

261, 263, 264, 315, 8/13, 11/39, 12, 14/29, 49 , E. 

139-40, 177, 203, 204, 256, 9/20. 10/6. 12. 55a-b. A. 

Gramam, 

90, 95, 111, 148, 156, 220, 222, 225, 226, 277, 13/4. 

JagatT, 

199-200. 

Jambai, 

89, 228, 235, 269-70, 277, 10/15 13/18, 82a-b. 

Kal, 

246-47. 

Kaliyapatti, 

101, 278, 279, 285, 4, 14/2. 

Kalugumalai, 

47-48, 293, 6. 

Kamarasavalli, 

8, 14. 

Kambadahalli, 

42, 301, 3 . 

KancT, Matahgesvara 

, 99. 


Kailasanatha, 100, JL13, 150, 15/6, 2, 26 . 

Piravatanesvara, 39, 41, 3, 15 / 7 , 2 . 

Sokkesvara, 228, 232-33 , 235, 309-11 , 313, 314, 15 / 24 , 71a-b, 108 . 
Ekambaranatha, 234, 235, 242,314, 317, 15 / 25 . 

Kandiyur, see Tirukkandiyur 

Kannanur, 54, 276, 278, 282-84 , 286, 4, 6, 14 / 7 , 88 . 

Kantha, 199-200 . 

Karandai, 121, 128, 129, 131, 253, 8/5, 10 / 3 , 12 , 42a-b, B. 

Kavantandalam, 235, 273, 277, 309-11 , 313, 314, 315, 15 / 20 , 99a-b. 

KaverTpakkam, 203. 

KaverTpatnam, 21. 

Ki1aiyur, Agastyesvara, 55, 103, 109, 202, 287, 290, 296, 298, 4 , 6, 7 /i 2 a, 

12, 14/15, 22a. 

Colesvara, 103, 109, 202, 287, 290, 298, 4, 6, 7/i2b, 12 , 14 / 15 , 22 b. 
K^j.appal.uvur, 132-34 , 156, 235, 296, 8 / 12 , 12 , 14 / 28 , 48. 

Kilattanaiyam, 4. 

Kiliyanur, 90, 110, 111, 148, 202, 205, 220, 224, 225, 276, 13 / 14 . 

K^ur, 90, 95, 155, 203, 224, 225, 226, 228, 235, 242, 265, 266, 

267, 269, 270, 10 / 12 , 13/16. 

KTranur (Tj.), 171, 255, 261, 263, 11 / 2 , 12 . 

Kiranur (Tri), 56, 107, 203, 205, 276, 284 : 85 , 4, 14/5, 90a-b 3 C. 
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Kodumbalur, Aivar Koyil, 292, 293, 297. 

Mucukundesvar, 156, 278, 282, 286, 287, 290, 291, 295, 297, 298, 

4, 6, 14/9. 

Muvar Koyil, 5, 51, 61, 202, 278, 282, 286, 287, 290, 291-95 , 297, 
298, 4, 6, 14/10, 93, C. 

Konerirajapuram, 91, 114, 115, 159, 161, 163, 171, 174, 210, 224, 255, 261, 

11 / 1 , 12 . 

Korkai, 16 . 

Koviladi, 144-45 , 235, 245, 9 / 26 , 12 , 81. 

Koyildevarayanpettai, 127, 129-30 , 131, 133, 134, 221, 247, 253, 263, 8 / 7 , 12 , 
44, A, E. 

KuhUr 54, 131, 159, 161, 169, 171, 256, 258, 4, 11 / 11 , 12 , A. 

Kulambandal, 72, 111 , 202, 205, 235, 236, 238, 241, 273, 309, 311-13 , 

314, 315, 15/29, 20a-b 3 E. 

Kumaravayalur, 261, 276, 295, 296, 14 / 23 , A, E. 

Kumbakonam, 61, 101, 102, 103, 105, 106, 114, 119, 154, 207, 215, 

217, 218, 247, 249, 252, 253, 286, 293, 298, 4, 6, 7/8, 

12, 30, 92a 3 B, E. 

Kumuda, 199-200 . 

Kuram, 56, 277. 

Kuttalam, 117, 119, 131, 135, 136, 137, 152, 171, 173-74 , 175, 176, 

177, 181, 203, 210, 257, 259, 268, 8 / 9 , 11 / 19 , 12 , A. 

Kuvam, 277, 309, 313-14 , 15 / 22 . 

Laigudi, 54, 107, 121, 138, 146, 158, 185, 217-18 , 261, 298, 4, 6, 

7 /11, 12, 14/16, 32 3 A, B. 

Madagadipattu, 203, 228, 235, 267, 268-69, 13 / 20 , 82 3 C, E. 

Madurai 22. 

Maharajapuram 203, 204, 302, 303, 11 / 31 , 12 , C. 

.’■lama 11 apuram, Arjuna Ratha, 38, 39-41 , 93, 100, 3 , 15 / 2 , l. 

Dharmaraja Ratha, 15 / 4 . 

Draupadi Ratha, 3 . 

Mukunda Nayanar, 93, 113, 312, 15 / 1 , 37 . 

Olakanesvara, 93, 112, 113, 118, 119. 6, 15 / 5 . 

Shore Temple, 41, 93, 15/3, 4 . 

Valaiyankuttai, 99, 235, 3 . 

Manampadi, 132, 135, 171, 172, 175-76 , 180, 181, 259, 296, 8 / 11 , 11 / 21 , 

12 , 46a-b. 
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Mel appaluvur, Sundaresvara, 280. 

Sundaresvara, Amman shrine, 235, 302, 303, 11 / 37 , 12 , 14 / 32 . 

Melatiruppundurutti, 54, 93, 104, 124, 129, 138, 153, 214, 216, 218, 252, 

263, 278, 296, 298, 301, 4, 6, 7 / 7 , 12 , 29a-b, B. 

Melpadi, Colesvara or Arunjiyesvara, 96, 219, 228, 272, 310, 15 / 19 , E. 

Somanathesvara, 96, 97, 221, 228, 15/18, D. 

Nagapattinam, 101, 164, 167, 170-71 ,174, 177, 255, 259, 26_1, 11 / 17 , 12 . 

Nangavaram, 54, 141-42 , 143, 231, 248, 249, 276, 286, 287, 290, 291, 

295, 296, 298, 4, 6, 9/22, 14/21. 

Nandi, 42, 301, 3 . 

Nangur, 184. 

Narasamahgalam, 42, 3 . 

Narttamalai, Vijayalaya Colesvara, 55, 107, 276, 278, 279, 280-82 , 4 , i 4 /i, 

87, A. 

Melakkadambur, 157, 204, 205, 219, 235, 6, 14 / 33 , B, C, D, E. 

Caves, 280, 281, 284. 

Nemam, 55, 142-43 , 218, 252, 282, 287, 298, 4, 6, 9/24, 12 , 59. 

Nirpalani, 219, 220, 14 , A, D. 

Panangudi, 101, 103, 278, 279, 283-84, 4, 6, 14/6, 18. 

Panjara, 111-16 . 

Paramesvaramahgalam, 153, 155, 232, 242, 272, 277, 10 / 17 , 15 / 15 , B, E. 
Pateesvaram, 171-73 , 256, 258, 259, 261, 11 / 18 , 12 , A. 

Pattadkal, Virupaksa, 20, 43, 3 , 5-6. 

Sangamesvara, 43, 7 . 

Pattika, 199-201 . 

Pennadam, 63, 64, 243, 13 / 10 , 77. 

Perangiyur, 220-22 , 226, 231, 13 / 5 , 65a-b, A. 

Perungudi, 276, 295, 296, 297, 14/25, 97 , B. 

Peruhgulam, 201, 16 . 

Podigai 300. 

Pudur (near Brahmadesam, N.A.), 309, 311-13 , 15 / 23 , 101. 

Pullamangai, 77, 91, 102, 106, 108, 112, 113, 114, 115, 117, 119, 

120-21 , 122, 124, 131, 134, 152, 158, 174, 203, 217, 218, 

251, 253, 273, 293, 298, 6, 8/2, 12, 38ard , A. 

Punjai, 91, 145-47 , 152, 158, 171, 172, 178, 182-83 , 184, 185, 

244, 261, 264 , 293, 302, 6, 9/27, 10 / 10 , 11 / 25 , 12 , 60a-b, A. 
Ramanatha Koyil, 178, 180, 203, 204, 302, 303, 11 / 30 , 12 , A, C, E. 
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Sandur, 

93. 

Sapta Sthanas, 

93, 94, 104-05, 114, 154, 157, 207, 211, 212, 214-16, 247, 
258, 278, 285, 287, 290, 292, 295, 298, 299, 301,6, B, D. 

Sembyan MahadevT, 

101, 114, 159, 162, 164, 169, 171, 174, 257, 258, 11/14,12 

Sendaiai, 

22, 55, 100, 203, 218, 252, 284, 4, 12, A, C. 

Sendamangalam 

16 . 

Siddhalingamadam. 

271, 272, 13/12. 

Sikhara, 

275-76. 

Somur, 

295, 296, 297, 14/24 , 96, A, E. 

SrTnivasanal1ur, 

56,61,74,101,103, 105, 106-09, 114, 121, 143, 154, 158, 

164, 203, 205, 207, 214, 215, 217, 219, 244, 251, 255, 

273, 286, 298, 4 , 6 ,7/io , 14/13 , 31a-d, B. 

Sripurambyam, see 

Tiruppurambyam 

Takkolam, 

56, 100, 203, 229-30, 231, 232, is , 10 , D. 

Tanjavur, 

20, 165-67, 173, 178, 180, 181, 182, 183, 184, 218, 237, 
238, 239, 241, 258, 259, 263, 264, 297, 302, 316-22, 73. 

Tenneri, 

96, 111, 117, 137, 153, 155, 236, 238, 241, 8/l7, 15/17, 

B, C. 

Tillaisthanam, 

91, 93, 101, 104, 113, 153, 217, 251, 278, 287, 298, 301, 

4, 7/2, 12, 24, B. 

Tindivanam, 

90, 95, 97, 136, 137, 203, 225-228, 231, 241, 265, 266, 


269, 276, 8/15, 13/15, 51, 69a-b, D. 

Tiruchchatturai 

54, 55, 93, 103, 104, 105, 106, 109, 143, 153, 214, 216, 

217, 235, 252, 286, 287, 298, 301, 4, 6, 7/4, 12, 26, B. 

Tiruchchendurai, 

55, 109-10, 142, 143, 287, 290, 291, 293, 298, 4, 6, 7/14, 

14/14, E. 

liruchcherigattangudi, 169, 171, 174, 256, 257, 11/16, 12. 

Tiruchchennampundi 

, 53, 55, 56, 101, 103, 105-06, 107, 118, 121, 130, 146, 

182, 203, 205, 207, 214, 215, 216-17, 218, 251, 255, 257, 
261, 263, 290, 298, 4, 6, 7/9, 12, 34, 35a-b, B. 

Tiruchirappalli (town), 22. 

Tirukkadaiyur, 

101, 171, 172, 176-77, 241, 263, 264, 10/11, 11/22, 12, 

63a-b. 

Tirukkalittattai, 

139, 140, 141, 144, 245, 257, 292, 9/19, 12, 54, A. 

Tirukkandiyur, 

93, 103, 109, 153, 202, 205, 207, 214, 216, 218, 252, 253, 
255, 287, 298, 299, 6, 7/6, 12, 28 , B. 

Tirukkalavur, 

138, 146, 182, 185, 218, 263, 273, 298, 6, 9/18, 12, 53. 
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Tirukkalikkunram 
Tirukkattalai, 

Ti rukkattuppal1i, 
Tirukkodikkaval, 
Tirukkollikkadu, 
Tirukkoyilur, 

Tirukkuhukavur, 
Tirumalavadi, 
Tirumal_isai, 
Tirumanancheri, 

Tirumarigalam, 

Tirumayanam, 

Ti rumiyachchur, 

Tirumullaivayil, 

Tirunagesvaram, 

TirunamanalliTr, 

Tirunaraiyur, 

Tiruppachchiyur, 

Tiruppalanam, 

Tiruppattur (Tri), 
Tiruppattur (Tj), 
Tiruppalturai, 

Tirupparkadal, 
Tiruppugalur, 

Ti ruppur, 

Tiruppurambyam, 

Tiruttani, 

Tiruvadandai, 


63, 64. 

101, 103, 278, 282, 283, 286-92 , 2S5, 296, 297, 298, 4, 
6, 14/8, A. 
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, 144, 203, 207, 284, 285, 296, 9/25, 

14, 58a-b. 
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C. 
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313-14, 
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7, 12, 2i 
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99, 155, 219, 231-32, 277, 301, 15 / 2 , 

70, D 




97, 235, 241-42 , 309, 314-15 , 15/26, E. 
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Tiruvaduturai, 117, 123-26 , 127, 134, 139, 143, 144-45 , 146, 147, 152, 158, 

173, 174, 175, 179, 205, 236, 252, 255, 293,6,8/4,10/2,12,41. 
Tiruvaiyaru, PancanadTsvara, 55, 91, 93, 103, 109, 138, 153, 202, 205, 207, 214, 

216, 252, 286, 287, 291, 298, 301,4, 6, 7/5, 12, 27a-b, B. 
Uttara Kailasa, 171, 178, 181-82 , 202, 235, 237, 268, 10/8, 11/24, 
12, 64a-b. 

Ten Kailasa, 131-32 , 135, 177-81, 202, 235, 264, 265, 268, 8/10, 
11/23, 12, 47. 

Tiruvakkarai, 222-24 , 235, 13/1, 67, D. 

Tiruvalanguli, SrT-KapardTsvara, 171, 172, 174-75 , 176, 180, 181, 235, 257, 259, 
11/20, 12, 63o-d. 

Ksetrapaladeva, 163, 171, 210, 255, 6, 11/5, 12 , 64b. 

Tiruval is'varam, 72, 282, 283, 292, 293, 6, 16 , 21a-b, 92b. 

Tiruvallam, 228, 232, 277, 310, 15/16. 

Tiruvamattur, 95, 111, 220, 222, 225, 13/2, 66 , D. 

Tiruvandarkoyi1, 156, 222, 224-25 , 242, 265, 267, 269, 10/13, 13/8, 68 a-b, E. 

Tiruvanmiyur, 100, 229, 231-32 , 277, 15/4, D. 

Tiruvarur, Acalesvara, 91, 94, 97, 114, 135, 137, 166, 167-69 , 171, 172, 173, 

174, 257, 258, 261, 11/15, 12. 

Tyagarajesvara, 302, 303, 304, 309, 11/36, 12 . 

Wanyaganatha, 145, 204, 302, 303, 304, 11/35, 12 , A, C. 

Tiruvedikkudi, 93, 101, 104, 105, 109, 113, 143, 153, 217, 251, 278, 286, 

287, 290, 298, 299, 301, 6, 7/3, 12, 25, B. 

Tiruvenkadu, 184-85 , 244, 247, 263, 269, 302, 6, 11/27, 12 , 78a-b, 

Tiruverumbur, 118-120 , 123, 131, 144, 145, 156, 217, 218, 219, 261, 292, 

295, 298, 8/1, 12, 14/17, 39. 

TiruvidaimarudUr, 101, 159, 161, 162, 169, 171, 174, 224, 255, 11/13, 12 . 

Tiruvilakkudi, 125, 158, 203, 252, 267, 273, 10/5, 12 . 

Tiruviramesvaram, 163, 171, 210, 256, n/8, 12 , 64a. 
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